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PREFACE 8 
. t 
The object of the present thesis is to make a study of diplonacy — 
the various diplomatic measures, practices ‘and devices, its aims and 
objectives, its formulators anti the agents who would carry it in ‘actual 
practice ete. _ fron’ the early Vedie pertod down to the Gupta age. 
While depicting the ancient Indien diplonacy en attenpt has sometimes 


been made to make a comparison of it with the modern diplomatic prac- 


tices and devices, 


Nowadays we hear about various types of diplomacy like 'pingpong 
diplomacy’, ‘oil diplonacy', ‘quiet diplonacy'. etc. ie are also quite 
Seisapeart with the words like ‘detente! or' confrontation! which are 
but ways of describing various forms of diplomacy in a.typical way. 
Diplomacy in ancient India likewise has beat variously described as 


naya, niti, dandeniti, rajaniti ete. Of these naya probably resembles 


the modern concept of diplonatic policy while rajaniti, dandaniti ete. 


cover the whole range of diplonatic practices and devices. The tres. 
tises that have generally dealt with theories and practices of diplonacy 
are known as Arthasastras end Nitisastras. But other books, the Vedic, 
the Buddhist end the Jaina literatures, Dhamasutras, Dhamasastras, 


Epies, south Indian works like Kural and the general literature of the 


period also have throw welcone light on the ways of diplomacy. The 
inscriptions of the age also corroborate the measures, aims and objec. 
tives of diplonacy etc. as reconmended by the writers on polity to a 
great extent. 

In all comtries and in all ages diplonacy has played a vital part 
in fostering the interests of a state vis-s-vis other states. According . 


44 ° 


to Morgenthau of all the factors that make the power of a nation, ., 
_ the most important is the quality of diplomacy. ‘The ancient Indians 
also knew about it, It is because of this ngittheag that the ancient . 
Indien writers on polity have laid badd stress on diplonatic policies 
‘end devices, ‘That if is why it has been-stated nayena jetim jegatin, 


or nayajna prthivim jayati ete. 


Use of diplonatic devices*in various forms is intimately connected 
with the existence of a state desteny So in the first chapter the 
evolution of state fron the tribal stage has been discussed. As in 
Ane other parts of the world the early Vedic tribes also lived a 
conmuni ty life where, everybody enjoyed equality. The early Vedic 
tribes moved from place to place and hence at that period the basis 
of the state was tribal and not territorial. But then various fac. 
tors assisted in the gradual energence of territorial states. At 
that period almost continual warfere anong the various tribes, Vedic 
as well as indigenous, were going on. The pressing necessities of 
war required a resolute end gifted leadership. Those who could prow 
vide it gradually emerged as the recognised leader of the triba. Thus 
arose the first kings of the tribeg, whose position was strengthened 
with the passage of time. The king end his close associates began to 
enjoy a privileged position in the tribal society. This is but one 
of the aspects that helped in the energence of the state and a ruling 
clique. But more importent then this is the change in the mode of 
production and the consequent econonic changes. Possibly the most 
important factor that gave rise to the territorial states beceme 


operative when the Vedic tribes gave up High Pastoralism and took up 


*e 
agriculture seriously. With the advent ofthe agricultural economy 
those who took agriculture felt the necessity of a powerful ruler : 
who ould protect their produces from being stolen. How these fac. 
tors play their part in the energence of kingship and an organised 
society have been seigndceit’y depicted in the Agganna Suttanta of the 


Digha Nikaya. 


Once agricultural econoy and territorial states had been estab- 
lished on a fim footing trade and conmerce started to flourish which 
necessitated the strengthening of the state machinery. This also led 
to the growth of privileged classes in the society who weilded consi. 
derable powers ios these changes in the mode of production had its 
effect on the evolution of state find reflection in Kautilya, Menu, 
the Mahabtharata, Yajnavalkya etc. Later writers put eaphasis on the 
point that the presence of the state machinery is essential for pre. 
servation of law and social order, Thus state in the later part of 
our period was regarded as indispensable for protecting the people from 
matsyanyaya and for the preservation of social order based on class 


privileges. 


The ancient Indians had not only speculated about the origin of 
state but they had a conceptual realisation about statehood as well. 
They kney that a state could only be formed if it conteined certain 
essential eleaents like a properly formed executive, territory, popula. 
tion, adequate nationel power including means of defence and econoic 
resources ete. Though it lacked abstraction and abstruseness which 


characterised the modern definition of a state the saptanga theory 


conpares favourably with the modern conception of statehood. 


It. 
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An orderly diplonatic relation within a state systen 1s possible 
if it generally follows certain noms regognised by ail the states. In 
modern terminology it is mow as internationel law. In our perfod 
also we can trace the oes of interstatal conventions and rules 
which were generally practised by. the states. In regulating the rela- 
‘tions enong the early Vedie tribes Rta had probably played a part. 
‘After the decline of the Rta dharma, which convey the meanings of 
usages and custon, played a@ conspicuous role in maintaining orderly 


relations anong the-estates. 


| There are anple evidences in ancient Indian history about main. 
taining xe intercourse with the athep states during peace time. That 
certain norms regulated the peaceful intercourse including the conclu. 
sion and ratification of treaties etc, could also be assumed from the 
available data. Fron the point of view of interstate] law the laws of 
war are very important. The existence of an*°elaborate code of conduct 
’ to be practised during warting can be ascertained fron the numerous 
references about it in the Dhamesutras, Dhenasastras, arthasastras, 
Epics ete. The codes controlling the laws of war were quite chivalrous 
-and hunene. Contrary to the assumptions of sone modern writers wo can 
also find references about the theoretical wderstanding of the laws 


of neutrality in ancient India. 


III 
In any conpetitive state systen proper and judicious guidance of 
international relations is essential both for its survival end for 


furthering its interests, Moreover, sone motives always work in the 


v ae ( ore 


a ss 
background that to a great extent regulate the drrterstatal relations. 


According to the modern writers on the subject two factors mainly influence 
the relations mong nations. These two are ideological considerations 
and poyer~political approaches. In ancient India also we can find the 
interaction of these two factors influencing the interstatel relations. 
The ideological eines finds expression: in the idea of a world-conquering 


~ 4 - 
Sarvabhauma as well as in the Chakravarti tradition. These ideals of 


universal conquest often gaaded the rulers to start digvijaya that had 
its impact on the interstatal relations. 


Like modern proponents of the realist school the ancient Indians 


oe 
also had correctly appreciated the role of power or denda in the field 


of diplomacy. They even termed the science of government as dendaniti. 


We find frank preaching of the idea of power~politics by different ancient 
Indien writers on polity. Thus Keutilya is perfectly aware of the fact 
that one possessing superior povyer, aesrcecmicn all others by sheer force 
of his powers Hence Kantilya urges his ruler to endeavour to augnent his 
power so that he can attain success and happitfess. The Mahabharata also 
does not hesitate to say that 'right proceeds from might'. It also states 


that as dharma is dependent on power a Ksatriya should always seek to 


acquire it. These almost echo the modern dictun of ‘might is right!. 


One of the most remarkable ideas connected with the interstatal 
relations was the doctrine of mandala which aimed at the maintenance of 


a judicious balance of power agong a group of states and to determine, as 
far as possible, beforehand who could be the possible friends oy enanies. 
Though a standard mandala of twelve states have generally been described 


by the different authorities, occasionally mendala of other types also 


have been depicted. 


In the mandala concept the geographical aspects of interstatal 2 os 


relations havé been generally stressed. The encient Indians, however, 
e 


were perfectly aware that the relations afiong states, instead of boing 
permanently fixed by geography was often influenced by the hambny or 
conflict of their vital interests, This 4s evident fron their exposi- 
tion of different kinds of aris and mitras. It may be mentioned in 

this respect that while the gepgraphy of peace is determined by econonic 
interdependence of distant peut ea: the geography of war is dften 
determined by the fact that the ian dliake Aelgitour 4a the most Lékely 
enenye Their depiction of nadhyen a, a potential ally or eneny of both 


vijigisu end his ari, as well as of udasina, the super power among a 


cluster of states, shows their appreciation to the fact of the ‘possi~ 
bility of the presence of states who do not belong to any conbination 
of powers at a particular period. 


Those who propagated the doctrine of mandala deserve special 
praise for it were they who for the first tine in hunan history recog~ 
nised in unenbiguous terms the importance of geography in sheping the 


foreign policy of a state. The exponents of the mandala doctrine also 


deserve credit for they correctly reelised that politics achg the 
different states in an interstatal coumumity are basically determined 


by the 'friend-eneny-noutral' constellation. 


Tv 
Almost all the ancient Indian writers on polity have expressed 
in unambiguous terms four chief aims of diplomacy, nemely, acquisition, 


preservation, augaentation and proper distribution. Of these the first 


vil fe gts . 
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three may be regarded as the aims of diplomats of all ages and in 
all comtries. But the inclusign of the fourth one as one of the = * 
ains of diplonacy shows that the ancient Ingkans had before then a 


clear vision of a welfare state where the deserved persons would be 


‘properly rewarded and maintained. 


fmong the four chief aims of diplomacy again the first two are 
most important. That is why almost echoing the first verse of his 
pe e 
Arthasastra Kautilya states in the Last chapter of his treatise that 


tartha! is the substance of hman beings and that 'sastra! which is the 


means of acquiring and guarding the earth is Arthasastra showing thereby 


e 
that Kautilya considers acquisition of donains and their preservation 


to be the main objectives of diplomacy, An object of Kautilyeds diplo. 


macy again*is the atteinnent of siddhi or happiness, Kautilya, the 
believer in power.-politics ious that it can come only through possess. 
ion of power, and so he says, ‘a king shall always endeavour to 
eugnent his om power and elevate his happiness!, He also expressly 
mentions the sabes fluidity of diplomatic’ situations which find expre~ 


ssion when he says that the aim of vijigisu's diploacy be such that 


he may constantly pass from the state of deterioration to that of stagna. 
tion and from the latter to that of progress. ; 
Though Manu also, speaks about four chief aims of diplomacy 
which are identical with that of Kautilya he says in one place that 
| preservation of one's self is most importent, Thus according to Manu 
in times of dire distress the chief iis of diplomacy is the preserve 


tion of self at all costs. thile enumerating the four chief aims of 


vili oF. 
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oe 
diplomacy the Mahabharata lays great stress on the acquisition of 


wealth. It evén agrees that one who robs another of wealth robs him 


of dhamea as well. But during the apattikela, whose germs can be 


traced in Manu, the sole aim” according ‘to the Great Bpic is the preser- 
vation of one's om life by any meanse Yajfievelkya also speaks about 
the four chief aims of diplomacy. But he differs substantially fron 
the other authorities when he says that the acquisition should be made 
by lawful means. But on “the Other hand while most of the other autho. 
_rities advise to reinstel a manter of the fanily of.a conquered king 
Yajnavalkya inclines towards territorial ennexation. He, however, 
urges the conqueror to keep in tact all. the custom and usages of the 


conquered kingdom. . ° 


The South Indian works on polity also depict identical diplomatic 
objectives. But while according to the Kural acquisition is one of the 
chief ains of diplonsoy it warns ‘the king not to becone too anbitious 
and too greedy. The conquest of the world through various methods of 
diplomacy appears to be the theme of some of the literature of the 


period like Kiratarjuniyen, Raghuvensea ete. The inscriptions of the 


tine also illuminate us about the aims of diplomacy which may be 
dhamavijaya, as in the case of Asoka, or capturing a large snout of 
booties from the defeated kings and their distribution snong the deser- 
ving Brahmins as described in the Hathigunpha inscription of Kharavela. 
Junagarh inscription of Skendagupta records the four chief aims of 
diplomacy almost in identical terns as described by the writers on 


polity of the period. 


In order to achieve the aims of diplomacy the ancient Indien writers 


on polity have recommended a proper co-ordination enong the three gaktis, 


ix e , , 
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six gunas end four upayas. This shows their appreciation to the fact - 


of the possibility of the existenge of endless diplomatic manoeuvrings, 
end they seen to provide for as many intricats situations as possible. 


Mmong the six gunas and four ugayas the writers on polity of the period 
oo ny 


have given priority to,sandhi and sema respectively showing thereby that 


they know that 1t is best for all concerned if a state can achieve its 
aims in diplonacy through pacific means. But as they know that perpetual 
peace igs an impossibility fn a tonpetitive state systen they recommend 


to take resort to vigreha as a measure and denda as an upaya in case of 


necessity. The use of danda, however, is generally recommended as a Last 
resort only. The tems asana, yana, sangraya and dvaidhibhava are rather 
difficult to interpret and have probably been used in somewhat different 


senses by different authorities. The sene is true about the four upayas. 


But their exposition of the terms show that they are well aware of the 
complexities of the diplomatic practices. An attenpt has been made in 
the present work to interpret the meanings of these terms used by the 
different authorities. : 


V 


Formulation of the foreign policy is the highest political functions 
of a state. Errors in its formulations can lead to most serious conse- 
quences. Because of its importence the formulation of the foreign policy 


_is the prerogative of the chief executives of a state in all ages. 


In the early Vedic period when the tribal societies were the orders 


‘of the day the popular assenblies like Vidatha, Sabha, saniti, Parigad etc. 


had probably played a conspicuous part in the formulation of foreign 


x ° 
‘ i 
policye Vidatha, the earliest folk assenply im the Vedic India 


according to sme authorities, is likely to take a leading role in * 
deciding the foreign relations of the tri baw The composition and 


functions of Sabha and Seniti, two other popular assemblies of hoary 


antiquity, have evoked meny” speculations. But it is likely that so 
long as they fuiotioned es clen-assenblies they assisted in the fomu 
lation of foreign policy. But as the tribal societies gave way to 
states based on class diestingtions the popular assenblies gradually 
lost the initiative. In the changed circumstences King alded by sone 
of the Ratnins, especially the Purohita, Senani, Grenani, the Keatriya 


nobility ete. appeared to formulate the foreign policies of the state. 
The king, however, had the greatest say in the matter. 


The Buddhist and Jaina canonical texts refer to the existence of 
non-monarchical states where the assenblies formulated and approved 
the general principles of foreign policiese But as its execution was 
done by the aristocratic leaders of the clan they must have a greater 
say in the matter. In the monarchical states, however, the king aided 
by sone of his near relations, like Uparaja, Yuvaraja etc, ministers 
and other councillors franed the foreign policy. Though the king was 
all powerful end he could disniss or override the decision of his 
ministers generally in the formulation of important state policies he 


sought the assistance of his councillors or mantriparisad. 


Kautilya wants his ruler to be able to formulate end guide the 
foreign policies of a state. But he knows that it is a stupendous task. 
So Kautilya advises his king to fomulate all his policies after consul- 
tation with the experienced people. This becomes evident from his 


statenent Like mentrapurvah sarvaranheh. ‘these consultations are 


mainly to be made with his mantifins ‘and enatyas. Fron amongst the 


"large nuuber of menbers in the mentriperisad “the king should have an 
ec eneermmeminenriantnn tanme 
inner cabinet of three or four ministers to whose counsel the king 


should pay special regard. 


Though Kautilya does not expressly mention to the presence of a 
chief minister he indirectly refers to his existence. The chief 
e 


minister, who has been referred to as an anatya, is to adopt various 


canara to safeguard the seourl ty of the state from the internal and 
external dangers. , He is sapeueidy expected to play a vital role in 
guiding the policies of a state including its foreign relations during 
the trensitional period when a king is on the verge of death of is 


already dead but a new ruler has not™ been enthroned. 


Menu's king, who is the final arbiter in all matters, is also not 
to be an irresponsible autocrat. He, too, is expected to take the 
counsel of his ministers before taking any vital decision. In Manu we 
Are find reference to a learned Brahm ana whose advice the king should 
seek in matters adnnisetad-<ath the six measures of foreign policy. This 
learned Brahm ana thus plays a vitel role in shaping the foreign policy 
and in this matter he seans to have the greatest say next to that of 
the king. He may be regarded as the forerunner of the foreign minister 
of the later period. 


In the monarchical states described by the Mahabharata the king 
possesses great authority. But in discharging the onerous duties of the 
state, including the fomulation of the foreign policy the king is to be 


m4 en . 


‘ 
e@ 
assisted by his relatives, Purohita, and other councillors. As 


regards the nunber of councillors whose advice the king should seek ; 
there are differences of opinion. But it appears that the Great Epic 
is of the opinion that the num ber of the ‘comeiliors giving vitel 
counsel showld in no case es ace than three. It even suggests in 
one place that consul tation of vital shate matters should be made 
with one minister only. The Mahabharata also casually refers to 


Sendhivigrahike as well, .which points to the energence of a minister 


who specialises in deciding the issues of peace and ware 


Yajnavalkya and the Brhatsanhita speak almost in identical tems 


regarding the role of the king end his councillors. The Brhatsenhite 


lays emphasis on the importance of the astrologer called Senvatsara 


or Sauvatsarika also in the matter, Aceording to the Kural, as well, 
ene en onmnaememnamncmaruedtiniN, ry 
in the fomation of the foreign policy the king and his ministers have 


a major part. 


The contenporary literature gives enphasis on the perfect under- 
stending between the king and his comciliors that would help in deci. 
ding important state policies. Thus, according to Kiraterjuniyen, a 
state can obtain unlimited prosperity only if a hearty accord exists 
batween the king end his matyes. As in the books on the polity the 


literature of the period also states about mantriparisad and aatya- 


parisad, but their jurisdiction and exact power cannot be precisely ~ 
definede Most probably their functions are mainly advisory and the 

power of taking final decision lies with the kings. But on occasions 
of great crisis or in difficult situations the kdings use to pay great 


heed to the voice of the 'maulas'. Kautilyats suggestion of the 


xiid Bee Se 
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ministers playing a vital role in the transitional period of succe.. , 
gssion finds support in dauhuvenca uhere we find that when king 
Agnivama wee lingering between life and death, his ministers kept 
the words of his illness a élosed secret and spread the rumour that 
he was engaged in pérforming the preseri-bed rites for the birth of 

a SOM. 

The inscriptional evidences generally corroborate the contention 
that in the monarchical ctates of the period the king carried out the 
adninistration of his state end commulated the foreign relations of the 
country with the aid of his councillors. The kings received proper 
training so that they may ably guide the policies of the state 
(cf Hathiguapha Inscription). But they accepted the advice of their 
comcillors also. Moreover, in the inscriptions, we find mention of © 


a special class of councillors in the later period, mown as'Sendhi. 


vigrehika’ or ‘mahasendhivigrahika. The use of these titles are 


highly significant. They show the developnent of Foreign Office and 


presence of some ministers in cherge of the Foreign Departn ent. 


VI 


In the proper conduction Of foreign relations mf. the services 
of envoys, dutas, and spies, caras are essential, It is the duty of 
the dutas to convey messages, carry negotiations, help in fostering 
friendly relations, and before declaring war to issue ultimatms. We 


find mention of dutas as early as in the Reveda. And from that early 


_mpiorormrettasietita 


period the dutes enjoy diplonatic immunities. The dutas in the later 


Vedic period were sent to announce the accession of a prince to the 


neighbouring kings. They also used to carry important diplomatic 


messages. Palagala, mentioned as one of the Ratnins, probably per- 


eee 


formed the function of duta whitch shows the importence attached to the 


office of duta. By the time of Panini the suston of sending enissaries 
to various countries for diplonatie purposes seens to have been fairly 
wolleestablished. je find use of various terms like duta, pratiskesah, 
ete, signifying a herald or an emissary and thus pointing to the possi- 
bility of the existénce of gradations emong the dutas. That by his 
time dautyskama has becéme an established fact can be ascertained by 
the use of such technical terms like vacika, akrandika etc. 


Different books on polity - the Arthasastras, Dhamesastras, 
Epics ete. have given dus importance to the dutes. They have treated 
| quite elaborately about the qualifications, gradations, the procedure 
of employing envoys, their functions ete. The qualifications des— 
eribed by the different authorities conpare favourably with the quali-~ 
fications expected of a modern diplonat. Just as modern diplomats 
have different ranks like anbassador, ministers plenipotentiary, 
charges d'affairs etc, likewise the atidient Indien writers have also 


mentioned different kinds of envoys, e.g, nisrstartha, parimiterthe 


dn 
and sasanahara ete 


According to Kautilya, bafore appointing a particular person as 
an envoy express pemission is not sought from the state to which he 


4s accredited, but the duta enters into the adhisthana of the foreign 


king only after he receives his permission. The duta while in the 


foreign comtry should mix freely with ail classes of people in the 
realm snd try to find out the weak points of the enemy as well as 


loyalty or disaffection enong the subjects in the eneny's Kingdon. He 


should also eaploy secret agents to gather’ ss much infomation as 
possible. Dutas are to be enplcyed ‘to further the interest of the 
appointing king in his rajenandela as well. °"Regarding the functions 
of the diita Manu says that an enbassado’ trensacts that business by 
which (kings) are disunited or not. That points to the importance of 
duta in conducting foreign relations of a kingdom. Manu's suggestion 
that the duta should possess the quality of the ingitakarachestanjiata 


shoys that he should study thd foreign king's attitude from his ges- 
tures and report the same to his master. The Mahabharata also abounds 


in the description of the activities of the dutas who perform the nego. 


tiations, issue ul'tinatuns, and even try to sow dissension. 


The dubas in ancient India wore treated with respectful considers. 
tion and they enjoyed considerable privileges and denned thos, They 
were regarded as the mouth-piece of the king and it wes their duty to 
convey the message exactly that had been entrusted to him. It was 
stated that such a yathoktavadi dita should not be injured by any means. 


Kautilya and the Epics, however, express sone fear about the personal 


safety of the duta when they convey bitter messages. But that they enjoyed 


diplonatic immunities is evident from the eaphatic: statement in the 


Mahabharata that the murderer of an envoy goes to hell along with his 


ninisters. 

'Sples are the eyes of kings! is a proverblal saying current enong 
the people from time immenorial. The ancient Indians were perfectly 
aware about the utility of the spies in securing precious infomation 
required for safeguarding the interests of the state. Their existence 


can be traced back to the early Vedic period. '& find mention of the 


spies of Varuna mentioned as spasah in the,Rgveda. The Atharva Veda 


speaks about the spies of Varung who have a thousand eyes to look == 


throughout the wrld. ° 


le find a masterly exajple of the work of espionage in the 
sixth century B.C. wien king Ajetasatru's minister Vassakara sowed 
dissension anong the Lichhavis that led to their dowfall. ‘The Jataka 
stories also refer about spies (upanikkhita pyriga’} who were to keep 
watch and report the ilrtapy preparations carried on in different 


countries. The classical writers have spoken about Episkopol and 


Bphori who supplied infomation to the proper authorities. 


, : ~ 
The Arthasastra speaks in detail about the gudhapurusa, the 


spies. They belong to sanstha, ‘establishment! or sancara, thé roving 


agents, Five kinds of smstha end four types of sanchares have been 


mentioned. Thoge belonging to the senstha's may be called secret 


informants. thile they are, as a rule, asked to do duties that do not 


nx directly involve acts of violent nature, sancharas may be required 


to commit acts of violence including murder, arson and looting. The 


latter class of spies may be called secret agents. These spies are to 
keep close watch over all the important persons of the hone state as 


well as of the neighbouring state and to send regular reports about then. 


Broadly spesking, in relation to foreign states, espionage took 
three forms ~ political, diplomatic and military. The first involved 
an attenpt to win over the disaffected elenents of the foreign state. 
Diplomatic espionage is to be carried out by dutes, caras end ubhayavetanas. 
They are to collect various types of infomation including the nature of 


the intrigue prevailing in the foreign state, Military espionage includes 


if 
Ys 
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eollection of accurate infomation regarding the military resources of ; 
the eneny, adoption of various ways to deal crushing blow to the eneny 
militarily, to create confusion in the ranks be the eneny etc. The 
Arthasastra thus planned such A network of spies that it would be 


well.nigh difficult for the enany to ascapg. 


Menu, Yajnavalkya and the Mehabharata also lay great enphasis on 


the activities of the caram The Mahatharata informs us that the systen 


of espionage is a permanent end prominent feature of the state and one 
of the eight limbs of the army. These spies are also enployed to 
perfom the triple purpose of doing political, diplomatic and military 


esplonagese 


{ 
Laying great importance on the activities of the caras, Tiruvalluvar 
opines that diplonacy end the systen of espionage are two pillars on 
which depends the prosperity of the state. The Kural asserts that 


conquests are not possible for that prince who does not keep a close 
watch over his surroundings by means of scouts and spies. Like other 
works on polity, the Kural also suggests that the spies should not 

know each other snd reports sent by than can be acceptéd as true only 
if information supplied by the three different spies tally with each 
other. The importance of the espionage system finds expression in the 
literature of the period as welle The spies had lots of important works 
to do both in the home and in the neighbouring states. Like the 
"Mysterious Thread of China, the spies were to overspread the entire 
country" The spies were enployed in such large numbers that Megasthenes 
wrongly assumed that the spies belong to one of the seven classes of 


people inhabiting the country. 


xviii eS 


The gems of diplomacy can thus- be traced back to the early 
Vedic saclod: With the passage of time the ways of diplonacy becane 
more intricate and by the end.of our pertod different aspects of 
diplonacy attained a penkrold develoment. In the present thesis 
its leading features have been traced, tdentified and documented. 
- Greater ephasis has been laid upon the interpretation of the data 
in the light of historical®°umderstanding and comparative analysis 
than upon mere collection and sysbenatization. The results thus ob. 
tained are therefore expected to throw much light on the problems of 
ancient Indien political thought and intesstate relations. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


EVOLUTION OF STATES IN ANCIENT sfNDIA 
AND THEORIES REGARDING STATEHOOD 


Section A 
Evolution of States 


It is probable that like other places of ancient world in 
ancient India also before the advent of the state there existed 
pre..cLass undifferentiated tribal societies. There are many 
passages in the Reveda which refer to wealth end cattle as common 


Property. Thus a passage says, " Being united with the conmon 


cattle they became of one minds they strive together as it were 
nor do they iaauee the rituals of the gods; non injuring each other 
they move with wealth" * Another passage reads, " We invoke ‘Indra, 
the custodian of common _yealth Ww, A third one states, "Let the 
common soy be moving swiftly" °. Such exemples can be multiplied 
to show that the Reveda contains the relics of ancient collectivity 


and equality, thus suggesting the existence of pre-state tribal 
organisations. Gana mentioned in some places of the Reveda* 


possibly alludes to such organisations. The tern gana has been 


differently interpreted by different authorities and thereby 
create confusion. Meny scholars think that gana stands for non. 
monarchical fom of government. But P.V. Kane on the authority of 


Katyayana has pointed out that gana in the Vedic literature has 


RVs. VIT. 76.5 
RY. TIT. % 12, 
ibid. m3 26% rae a 


awe 


been used in the sense of group or senha’. Monier Willies’, 
Joe Fleet’ ates. also have laid stress on jhis meaning of 'group! 
or saauhs in gana. Pron this they reach at the conclusion that 
gane signifies a group. This seens to be justified from some 


passages of the Atharva Vede® ag well .uHiere gana and mahagana have 


wee mene 


been used in the sense of eee Gana, egain, in many places of 
the Vedic titerature epppars. to, signify an amed organisation of 
the viele people” heen mestats shared equelly in the ee 
This view is confimed from vhat we know about the Meruts” 1 no are 
repeatedly deseri bed as gana and uho possess all the characteris. 


tics of primitive tribal daicbvadies. 


_ Like other ancient tribal societies again the pre-class 


tribal societies of the early Vedic period were detribalised owing 
to the changes in the mode of production caused by the introduction 
of High Pastoralism. The Reveda, which during the long period of 
“its composition witnessed the trensition from the pre-class to 
class society, retains on the one hand menories ‘and relics of the 
pre.jclass society and on the other hand foreshadows the realities 


of the class society from which ‘state’ with all its claborate 


History of Dhamesastra. Vol. III. 19 46. pob67. 


SED. Se Ve gana 

JRA RAS. 1915. De De 138. ‘ 

AY. FIX. 22,16; XIX. 22.17 ste. 

RY. TIItI. 55.93 V. 16. 34; AV. XIII. 4.8. ete. 

RY. III. 16.63 IV. 4.8.9. etc. 

RV: I. G4 123: VI. 16. 24 ete. 

ef Re Se Shama, aspects of Political Ideas and Insti tutions, (19 59) 
; ‘pe 81. 
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machinery gradually evolved. Jin this respect the concluding  ; 
verses of the Reveda are remarkable. It epntains the following 
statenent which is significant : 'deva’bhagah yathapurve 
sanjanana upastet “8, Thig implies that there was once a time 

wnen the gods used to sit together and*take their respective 
shares collectively and consciously. In all probability this 
refers to an age when men belonging to an mdifferentiated society 
used to do the sane snd the poet lanents for the life that is lost 
and tries to revive the menory of the bliss of equality and- unity 
once enjoyed enong the Vedic peoples of the earlier an Besides 
changes in the technique of production some other factors also 

i chit Nave vabalobedtn: the: Svolublon ot Btatoa: Prom: tribal desde. 
cracies mentioned above. As the Vedic tribes had entered the 
country in successive waves, they cane into conflict not only 

with the indigenous inhabitants of the comtbry who were often 
referred to as dasa (enenies) ** out with tribes of ‘their. sane 
stock! ag well that had cone éarlior. ‘The movenent of the tribes 
end the pressure of the continuous struggle had led to the inter- 
mixture of tribes and breaking up of the old tribal organisations. 
The pressing military necessity gave rise to the posi tion of a 
military chief, often designated as rajan, who gradually energed 


as the leader of the tribe. The Rgveda points out in several 


13 BV. %. 191.2 | 
14 RY. IlI<34.1; ITT. 34.6 ote. 
15 RY. VI. 536 Ky : e ®. 


te 


references” of how Indra, who is renowned for his prowess and. 


wio defeats the enenies in all encounters, everges ag the leader 
sod ruler of heaven. The Satepaths nite stetes that, " the 
heroes of one accord broutsht forth ana forned for kingship Indra, 
who wins victory in all encountera, ods the great destroyer, 
fMieree end exceedingly strong, stalwart end full of vigour aft 


The Aitarsya Brehnena, which mekes the first serious attempt 
8 


to explein the origin of kingship “, also confiras our eonben tons 
It states that the Gods ware repeatedly defeated by the Asuras. 
They attri buted the cause of the disester to the fect that ae 
hed no king end they egreed to make Soma the king a The 


Satepatha Brehnena™ end the Taittiriya Senhita aa egain nervate 
tence mt EN RA 


how the Gods when repeatedly harassed by the Asure..Raksasas 
yielded their excellence to one of than who baceme thelr chief. 
The above story releted by the Aitareya Brabnanea es well as the 


other sterles regarding the energence of a recognised leader 


lead us to some very important conclusions. They are te 


(i) that oven in that early period the Indians ware 
cepable of politicel speculations 


(11) that according to the Vedie texte the pressing mite . 
tary necessity was the root cause of the enareeide of 
firat traces of states and 


i6 BW. VITT. 53.36; VII. 54.14 ete, 

37 TVe 24d 

18 A T. 14 . <i e 

12 Arajenyatya vai na jayantl rajenen karavanshal iti, ibid. 


XD Tile 4e 2. 1d. 
22 Wet Sh . 


(414) that before the energence of a recognised military 
leader, ieee, in the’ presstate tribal stage, the tribes 
remained in a stage of primitive, equality. 


Thus like the Biblicad’’ account of Saul's ordination’ 1t is 
held by the Vedic thinkers as well that the institution of king~ 
ship originated as a response to hostile pressure. In this 
painaction we may take note of George Thomson's contention about 
the rise of kingship re appearance of states which may be appli- 
cable to the early Vedic times as well. Thomson observes, " The 
growth of prtyane owmership derived a powerful impetus. from the 
domestication of cattle. Game is perishable and lend is immovable, 
but wealth in the fom of cattle is durable and is easy to steal 
or to exchange. Being necessarily nomadic, pastoral tribes are 
quick to increase their wealth by cattle raids and war; and since 
warfare, which had grow out of hunting, was waged by men, it 
reinforced the tendency already inherent in pastoral society, for 
wealth to accumulate in their hands. ..ecece But warfare requi- 
res unity of leadership, and consequently these tribes develop a 
type of kingship not magical, but military. In reward for their 
successful leadership, the kings receive the lion's share of the 
spoils, and the wealth thus enassed promotes social inequalities 


which shake the whole fabric of tribal society, beginning at the 


top " o 


22 Pook of SanueleIX 1~10- The Hebrews made Saul the first king 
of Israel as they felt that their federation or league 
(Israelite enphyctyony) was no match for the Philistines. 


23 Aeschylus and Athens. London. 1950, p. 52. 


In the emergence of firs’ states in Vedic India impact of “ 
the indigenous population, with whom the Vadic tribes had come 
into conflict and some of whom had biobebly. behind then tradition 
of a great civilisation like that of the Harappan, may have also 
played some part. “Thus the description in the Reveda of Indra 


atta 


destroying cities of the dasyus”* may refer to the cities of the 


non.-Vedic peoplese In their struggle with these peoples, the 
Vedic tribes had realised the utility of state orgenisation. More. 
over, conquest of dares territories created some problens as well, 
including sone advanced division of labour, whose reflection can 
be traced to the famous Purusa sukta hyan in the Reveda*’s This 


also had played its part in the advent of the state”. It is 


interesting to note here that in these first attenpts to speculate 
about origin of the state only the military necessity has been ~- 
emphasised. But nothing has been stated about class division and 
property rights, two major pre-requisites for the emergence of 
state organisation. Most probably at that early period when these 
first speculations were made their correlations had not been 
properly understood. But subsequently their role in the evolution 


of state had been correctly appreciated. 


24 RV.IT.2%.8. 'dasyun pura ayasir ni tarit ! cf. Robert Heine. 


Geldern. Man. (October. 1956), pp. 13614. 
25 RY X.90 


23 cf. "mong the German vanquishers of the Roman Empire, the state 
sprang up as a direct result of the conquest of large territories 
which the gentile constitution had no means of ruling’ P.Engels, 
The Origin of the Fanily, Private Property and the State’ 1972. 


pe 166. 
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It is likely that as from some of. the pre-state tribal 
societies states were gradually coming into existence, others 
maintained their old’ structure and both, pre-state tribal socie~ 
ties and states existed side by side for a time. This view 
finds support from the Vedic literature. Thus gene referred to 
above, in the Vedic period probably signified pre-state tribal. 
societies. On the other hand, it appears that when the early 


Vedas wore being composed some states were already in existence 


and possibly some conceptual. realisation, although imperfect, 


regarding statehood, also had dawned. We find mention of tywoe 


almost synonymous tems, rastra and rajya, which in the Vedic 


period had two different connotations. Thus rastra, in the 


a) 


Reveda®? and later™ denoted kingdom. or royal territory” while 


ee eneemeaemne 


rajya from the Atharva Vede onwards” meant sovereign power 


51 


‘Later, this distinction disappeared and both of then came to 


signify territorial states, 


Tyo features of the Vedic states deserve notice. They ares 


(a) its territorial basis; and. 
(b) the floating character of some of the early Vedic states. 


o S83 BX 


RVe IV. 42.13 VII. 34,123 X. 109.3 otc. 
AV. Re Be 123 XII. 1. 18; Tate tal. Sams Te 6. 10. 33 Pal Br, T. 20 4s ete. 


' Ved. In. Vol.II. Pe 225. 


AV. TIT. 4.2; Tai.San. Il. 1.3.4 ete. 


Ved. In. Vol.It. pe 2a that rajyg denoted sovereign power is 
clear from a passage in the Satapatha Brahmena (V.1.1.12) where 
it is stated that the Brahmilts were excluded’ from exercising the 
sovereign pover as implied in the tem rajya 


‘In numerous passages of the Vedic literature we find 


32 
mention of many tribes such as Anus, Druhyps, Purus, Yadus 


ete. mostly in the plural. The name of a tribe when used in 


singular often signifies & king or chief-of that tribe °% Tribe 


and chief thus for a long time bore the sme designation. This 
clearly points ee tribal nature of a state where a man could 
become the leader of a,state only if he was leader of the tribe 
as well. Again in the so called famous battle of the Ten Kings 


( dasarajne) we find mention of ten tribes by nae, but not the 
nenes of most of their rulers, which is also highly significent. 


Zana, which in the sense of a big tribal unit has been, 
mentioned in many Sindee of the Vedic literatura, seens to be 
the basis Sf the Vedic ataten. Thus, we see Visvanitra is pray— 
ing for the protection of the Bharata people (Bharaten janem) ee 


which evidently meant the Bharata kingdom as well. A second 


passage in the Reveda offers prayer for providing the tribe with 


a king % Elsewhere in the seme Veda the king has been described 


&s 'Gopa janasya! ae These are significant. According to the 
? 


Satapatha Brahmana in the royal consecration ceremony the King is 


announced to the tribe thus, "This man, 0 ye people (here the 


32 BY. I. 108.83 VIII.6. 46, ate. 
38 RV. WIT. 473 VIII. 10.5. ate. 
4 RV, WIIe33 

35 ibid. TIT. 53.12. © 

% TY. V.58.4, 

37 ibid. ITI. 43,5. 


hae of the tribe ‘is to. be annoy is your = ins Soma is the 


King of the Brehaanas " = ‘the King is often announced to the 


deities ia ed to the people by nanes parentage and tribe as 
well” showing thereby thé tribel conection, of the state end 
its ruler. Several Vedic texts agein dn connection with the 


Devasuhavingt ceremony, have mentioned king's headship of the 


janarajya 0, While janarajya is translated by Eggeling as 'men 
erate omeseansiin a Prnmmnmmecnnrencoen 


rule! snd by Keith as ‘rule over the people’, U.N. Ghoshal suggests 
that it signifies ‘rule over the whole folk! as distinguished from 


41, the use of the tem pancajanah 


‘rule over the single tribe! 
in the Vedic literature in the sense of five tribes 1s well known. 
Hence janarajya probably. means. the desire for rule over the tribe 


to which the king belongs. But even if Janarajya means ‘rule 
over a complex of tribes! as Ghoshal has suggested, it should 


be observed that in that case also ruler's relationship with the 
people and not with the territory that has been atremsed . The . 
tribal connection of the state continues ‘for a long time. And 

as late as in the Katyayana Sraute Sutra we find the significant 


statenent, 'Yasyasce jaterraja thavati desasyanavasthitavat! ea 


Vo 3. Sy 12 
Teis Same T.8. 12; XV. 7 ates, 


23 

Fs) 

4 Tai. San. 1.86103 Mai. Sen.I1.6.63 Vaj. Sem.IX. 40. ete. 
Se ence 

AL 


The Beginnings of Indian Historiography and Other fssays. 
ip 44, Pe 2576 
42 cf. ’n We heed not exanine the tems indicating other foms of 
authority, for which desire is expressed in this ceremony, but 
it is significant that nownere desire is expressed for terri. 
torial sovereignty". RS. Sharma, ov. cite, Pe 12%. 


43 XV. 96.97. 


A probable factor responsible for* giving enphasis on 
the tribal element of the state is the floating nature of sone 
of the states of the period. The early Vetlic tribes were, 
nostly slisays on the move, Their Soatsral nature has been 
reflected in the early Vedic literature. References to agri- 
culture are very few in the Reveda ond there is every reason to 
believe that the Rgvedic people did not solely depend on it and 
even despised it as the occupation of the conquered people ~* * 


On the other hand, in every chapter of the Reveda, desire for 


See 


cattle is reflected*, The ywrd go denoting the cow is used as 
one of the synonyms for prthivi, the earth. According to 
Wighentu, nine other tems were also used to denote the cows 
Gopati, ‘lord of the cows', is freely used in the Reveda to : 
denote “any lord or master, a natural usage, Sensuaerian- tusk 
cattle then fomed the main species of wealth. Again gopa, 
"protector of the coys! in many places means any protector’’, 
while the tem gavisti literally'desire for cows, in several: 
passages denotes any conflict or battle®, Thus, as in all 
simple pastoral societies, the vocabulary of the early Vedic 
tribes were rich in tems with many aspects of cattle. These 
reflect the pastoral and consequently the floating nature of the 


early Vedic states. 


E.W% Hopkins, JAOS. Vol. XVIT. pp.84-85. (1962). 


Winternitz, A History of Indien Literature, Vol.I. p. 56. 


II. 11 
RY. Te 164, 21; II. 230 6. ote. 
RY. I.9 1. 253 TII. 47. 43 V.6 3. 5. ete. 
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The notion that some of the early Vedic statés had no 
territorial basis is confimed by’ the fact that a few of the 


hymns of the Rgveda depict the Rsis praying for pemanent homes 


from vhere they could fight successfilly against the dasas or 


dasyua”. It is notewrthy in this connection that just as in 


modern times new places are sometimes named after the old ones, 
(such as New York, New Zealand ete, ) in the same way as the 
Vedic tribes moved from one place to another the names of some 
rivers, nountains etc. also travelled with then. Thus as some 
tribes moved eastwards the neme Gomati, originally borne by a 
tributary of the Indus, © was Later given to a tributary of the 
Ganges.. Most probably seme was the case with the river Sarayu 
ag: well? * It is also notewrthy that in many passages of the 
Vedic literature, giéma, instead of signifying a 'fixed village', 
denotes 'a body of men'. Thus the Bharatas ‘in one passage is 
called gavyem gremah', or the 'horde seeking cows!” » Later to 
_ meen 'village', grene in the early Vedic period was only a 
“kinship group (sajata), generally on the iy in search of better 
. pasture grounds and wes led by its om Gramani. This contention 


. e é - e 
is supported fron/passage in the Satapatha Brehenana which 


ds 


4 


‘a. deplets the episode of ae Manava who ‘3 said to have won. 


ly 5 dered with his village” 5 orem anena). That stress was not given on 
oe! 


af 7 vs ; a 
ft a : 
Sh 4], Be 4. 15; VIII.7.9. ete, 

2? 150 Libba Ie 75e6e 


f Bt, cf. Pele Bhargava, India in the Vedic Ags. pp. 151~132, 
52° BV Ve 33. 11. 


"BBW. 155s 270 
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the territorial aspect of the state was also signified by the 
absence ‘of the tems like thipat, Bhupal, mahipati mehipala ete, 
in which relation existed between territory ‘nd ruler, in the 
early Vedic literature. - 
a: ner 
With the passage of time as the Aryens becane fimly 
established in the amr and with the intermingling and enalga- 
mation of tribes the tribal states were gradually replaced by 
‘ territorial states. This phenomenon finds reflection in the later 
Vedic texts. ‘Thus the Altareya Brahmana cherishes the ideal of a 


‘sarvabhama rulerehip?" and thus points to the existence of a « 


relationship between the ruler and the bhimi. A passage in the 
Taittiriya Samhita, again, states that by partial perfomance of a 
ritual the king attains the people (vis) but not the kingdom; on 
the other hend, he attains both by its full perfomenos’. which 

' Gndicates an awareness of the growing distinttion between the 


tribal polity and the territorial state. 


The process of transformation seens to have gone a long way 


. 2 . 5 
by the time of Panini. A tem for king in Panini is bhupati . 


54 VIII. 15. 
/ ¢ ~ ‘ 
55 Ubhe eva visan ca rastren ca vagachchati. Tal. Sag. TI. 5.1. 


5 Panini, VI. 2 19. Aisvarya is an attribute of pati or over. 


. lordship (Patyaveisvarye), Vi.218). Bhupati, therefore, 
signifies overlordship. 


King's relationship with the .territory is indicated by his. 
titles Sarvabhauna and Parthiva’ as well, Other evidences in 
Panini also, confim the existence of territorial states denar- 
cated from one another ey fixed boundaries”. The tribal signi. 
ficance of the states, however, continued side by side, Thus 


the: great grenmarion in a sutra” lays down the rule that the 


wrd 'Kanboja' denotese the Kenboja territory or the tribe as well 
as the Kanboja king. A probable reason for the continuation of 
the tribal significence even after the states became territorial 
in nature was that the ruling class generally belonged to the 
sene tribe for a long time. ‘This view finds support from Panini 
who states that in his time in the majority of the ancient : 
janepadas the original Ksatriya settlers still held sway and the 
political power was concentrated in their hends”?, Probably that 
was why the 'Solasa Mshajanapada! mentioned in the meuttare’t 
were hese not so much of countries as they were of pepples. Rhys 
Davids points out that " this shows that the main idea in the 
minds of those who drew up or used this list was still tribal 

end not geographical ~ . 


Iv 
By the sixth century B.C. in place of snall tribal and 


often floating kingdoms of the early Vedic period, big territorial 


57 Vole 41-42, 


58 'jenapada tadvaddhasca’. Panini. IV. 2.124. 
»8 ibid. IV 1.175. 


‘} GQ Panini. IV. 1 168. 


‘61 1.2133 IV. 252,ete. 


‘+ /62 Buddhist India (1959) ,p. 23. 
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states had come into existence, By that time the previous 
"ideal of tribal ‘community’ in which all shared in a system 
of mutual services had sucoimbed to a schene of exploitation in 


oo 


which the lower classes yere made to serve the interests of the 
upper orders of tle society”, Econonie enterprises also 

appeared to have made the quest for security more intense and 

' the class distinctions more prominent. These facts were reflec- 
ted in the writings of the thinkers who flourished after the 
territorial states had been firmly established. Unlike the earlier. 
authorities they did not fail to appreciate correctly the correla. 
tions between the great changes that were taking place in economic 
sphere and in the field of production giving rise to ‘surplus 


and class divisions and the energence of states fron the old 
tribal. secenl nations: Thus in the Digha Nikaya we find graphic 

. descriptions of the State of Nature in which all persons were 

- equal and everybody was happy end the way in which first politi- 
cal society had come into existence as a result of the appearance 
of the private property and soca. Therein it has been stated 
that at first people did not hoard food nor had they any sense of 
personal property. But gradually they started to store the sure 
. plus and began to divide the rice fields and erect boundaries 
round theme Some one of greedy disposition even started to steal 


from the plots belonging to others. He wes caught. and adnonished. 


63 C. Drekmeier, Kingship and Community in arly: India. 


' 64 Dig. Nik. III. 85.05, 


The people were disturbed and in order cm pravent such occur 
rences they elected the most Wahacows and most capable enong 

then to be the king. The people agreet ree contri bute a share 

of their rice to him and Mahasemmata, the great Elect, thus 
chosen, promised fo rule justly and to punish the guilty bites’. 
With the election of the king amse the social orders of the 
Nobles, Brahnins, Valsyes end Sadras who were previously con. 
pletely alike in all espeste: According to the Digha Nikaya 
thus the different classes cane into existence after the election 
of the king who was instrumental in creating the social order 
This may bs regarded as an attenpt to refute the Brahmin's claim 
for precedence over the members of all other social Slasies’ 
The Digha Nikaya's exposition of the origin of state is clearly 
connected: with agricultural economy. It is evident that at that 
time paddy was the chief basis of the economy of the people's 

It is also noteworthy that in this episode the evolution of state 
from the pre-state conmunell stage has been attributed to himan 


endeavour. 


65 ih Dig. Nik. III. 90.93 


"66 Abid. 93.95. 


67 Buddhist texts, however, generally denies the privilege of 

'  eastese Thus though the Majjhima Nikaya in one section 
(Kannakathala Suttea) speaks atont the primacy of the Brahmins 
and Ksatriyas in social etiquette, in another section (Madhura 
Sutta) it expressly denies the caste privilege before the law 
and in the utility of caste in this life or in the next. 


68 ef. "This idea was adumberated in Eastern India, where paddy 
was the chief basis of the econony of the people" R.S. Sharma, 
Ope clit. pe. : : 


Sone points propounded in the Aggeantia Suttanta of the Digha 


Wikayee? regarding the evolution of state deserve our special 


notice. It states about an idyllic State of Nature, that may be 


oe 


compared with the Rousseau's description of the State of Nature, 
woere the beings Lived in a condition of god-like perfection. 
After their gradual downfall fron this pristine state of purity, 
they established the ingtitution of property by mutual agreement 
that may be taken as a kind of Social Contract. The further fall 
of men led to the establishment of the institution of kingship 
(or the state) by a Governmental Contrast with the most distingul- 
shed individual anong then. It was followed by the completion of 
the social organisation (involving the division of the communfty 
into different castes end orders) which as affected by the process 
of division of labour, the operating factor being the standard or 
nom (dhams) of the groups concerned. Thus first arose the 
society, that was succeeded by the emergence of king (state) and 
finally the caste division. 

fn attenpt also may be made to analyse the governnental 
contract arranged betwoen the king and his subjects. Here’ the 
king is required to protect the protect-the lended property of his 


subjects from encroachments, Again the interpretation of the title 


69 Digha Nikaya. III. 85-97. T.i% Rhys Daviels, SBB. Vol.IV. (1971) 


70 Dighae Nikaya. ITI. 90-93, 


nr 


raja imposes on the king the positive obligation of pleasing 
his subjects. As against these obligations of the king the 
people are assigned the duty of paying e& op eter of their paddy 


as contribution or tex to the ruler. 

In an indirect reference to the érigin of kingship Kautilya in 
his Arthasastra says that the people suffering from anarchy first 
made Manu, the Vaivasvet’, their king. They fixed one sixth part 
of their grains and one tenth of their commodities and money as 
his share? 4: Kings who receive this share are able to bring about 
the well-being end security of the subjects. It is also argued 
that dings are visible dispensers of fewoure and eee ravens and 
as such ines are in the position of the sede Indra. and Yona nas 
pectively 72, Speaking about the function of Ganda, the royal 
sceptra, — in anothar place Kautilya says that it keeps the people 


sonateuiue of four castes end four orders of religious life to 


their respective duties and occupations’ *. ( 


Theories regarding the origin of kingship have been put 
in the mouth of secret potas who move about among the different 
groups of poopie for the dual purpose of testing their lésntty 


and at the same time to dissuade then from entertaining feelings 


71 Kautilya. 1.15. 
72 ibid. | 
73 Kautilya. 1.4 


* 
s 


of disaffection towards the ruler. ; U.N. Ghoshal thinks that it 
cannot be taken as eny genuine conception of the theory of the 
origin of kingship by Reatilyes He says, "How far, indeed, it 
4s from forming in Kentilye"s thought a philosophical theory of 
kingship is proved by his significent rdéference to the ‘lowly 
folk! yhom 1% sought to impress. In short it is the commonplace 
platitude to lull the discontent of the masses (who are prover. 
bially influenced by the slogans) against their ruler’*," But 
in wets of its evidently propagendist nature it may be regarded 
that in it we can trace some of the views of Kautilya regarding 
the origin of state. Here State of Nature has been depicted as 

a lawless condition where mateyanyaya’° prevails. Again though 
4t has been argued that in king the duties of both Indra and Yana 
are blended and though the first king is stated to have been the 
gon of Vivasvat, the Sun god, it is clear that Kautilya regards 
that the state originates from human action. The contract on the 
part of the people to pay one sixth of their grains and one tenth - 
of their articles of merchandise in addition to a portion of thelr 
gold shows that Kautilyan speculation is in keeping with an 
advanced econony then that deseribed in the Digha Nikayae The 
contract referred to in Kautilya may be taken as an original 


74 A History of Indian Political Ideas. 1966, p.116. 
75 The word matsyanyaya henceforth becomes a synonym. for anarchic 
condition in the vocabulary of the political Mterature, 


contract. In 4% though burdengone, obligations have been put 
upon the people no atteapt has been made tg impose limitations 
on royel power. The king is, however, expected to end the 
enarchy and preserve the scare orders The emphasis put on the 
meintenance of the social order points out that by that time 
some dominating classes have pimly entrenched thenselves who 
felt that the preservation of the existing social order would 
perpetuate their privileges. Hence they put enphasis on the 


maintenance of the social order as primary duty of the state. 


Manu does not expressly put forward any theory regarding 
the origin of state. But he says in one place that in order to 
protect the universe God assigned separate duties to different 
classes of people who sprang Ww from the various parts of his 
pody”>, faongst then be commended the Ksatriyes to protect the 
people” a In another place he says that a "Ksatriya, who has 
received saeowdine to the rule’ the eter prescribed by the 
Veda, must duly protect the whole ( world) 8 - Continuing fur. 
ther Menu says that the people being without a king through fear 
Gispersed in all directions. Then the Lord (of creatures) 


. 1. 
created the king for the protection of the whole creation . 


Menu 1.87. 

77 Manu. I.89. 

78 Manu VII. 2. Tre SDE. ‘Vol. xxv. Pe 26. 
Manu. VIT.3.: 


He took for this purpose, the eternal particles of Indra, Vayu, 
Yenat, Siirye, Agni, Varuna, Chandra end Kuvere. Since the king 
has been created out of the particles of ieee gods, he surpasses 
all created beings in lustvé-°, Even an infant king, we are 
told, must not be dtspised from an idea that he is a mere mortal, 
for he is a great deity in humen tom®+, 

From the above it appears that Menu also considers that in 
the State of Nature anarchy prevails. In order to preserve the 
beings from this anarchic condition God created the social orders 
and the king. Here the origin of the social orders and the king. 
ship has been regarded as owing to divine ordination. Thus in 
Manu we do not find any reference to the contractual origin of 
the state or society. But in Manu some mutual obligations between 
the ruler and the ruled seen to have been implied. Manu suggests 
that the subjects should owe absolute allegiance to the ruler, 
who is a living deity in hunan fom. As against the allegiance 
of the subjects the king's foremost duty is the protection of his 
subjects’. It is his bounden duty to protect those who in due 
order are intent upon the perfomance of their duties”. The 
king who receives taxes but fails to protect his subjects fron 
the various calenities takes upon himself the foulness of the 


people snd loses heaven? 4, 


ben eee eminmmneinnetaternen crete tne eeeere mart ne 


80 Manu. VII. 4.5. 
81 ibid. VII.8. 
82 Menu. VII. 144, 


83 ibid. VII. 35 
B84 ibid. VIII. 07-8. 
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In Menu emphasis has been put on the preservation of the 
social orders so that the socfety*night withstand encroachments 
— by foreign incursions in the period. “the ruling classes 
also try to maintain theiy*position by demanding absolute sub- 
mission to the ruler who would uphold the privilege of the 


upper classes. 


The Mahabharata glso gives some accomt of the State of 
ETRE 1 
Nature and the origin of kingship. The Santi Parvan in one 


place? relates about the idyllic condition preveiling in the 
State of Nature when there was no sovereignty, no king, no ches. 
tisenent and no chestiser. The life was happy then without a 


Be Men protected gach 


king or laws or other social ‘restrictions 
other and every one was virtuous. But then error crept in, 
virtue declined, lust and greed and jealousy appeared and life 
became miserable in the anarchic condition. Gods then appealed 
to Brahmadeva to effect a renedy. At their request Brahmadeva 
prepared his archetypal work on dendeni tf, which was summarised 
ene 
successively by gods and sages for the benefit of mankind’. The 
gods then approached Visnu and requested him to appoint tone 
anong nortals who deserves to have superiority over the restt. 


Visnu created a son, by the fiat of his will, called Virajas, 


for the purposee But Virajas end his immedi ate descendents 


85 Mbh. Santi. Chep. 50. 
86 Mbh. Santi. 50.14 
87 Mbh. Santi. 59. 33, 


of” 
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declined to accept sovereignty on earth. Sixth'in descent fron 
Virajas was Vena who was /byrannical ruler. he sages put an end 
to the life of this ruler, end created out of his right thigh 
Prthu, who was well-versed He the Vedes and their auxi¥aries, 

the art of war and the science of polity. At the behest of the 
sages Prthu promised that he would do whatever was proper and in 
accordence with the sciegce of polity’. He also took the solemn 
vow that he wuld rule according to the principles of dandeniti, 
that he wuld consider the Brahmanas above punishment and save 


the world from the intemixture of castes°”. 


In this exposition of the origin of kingship we find 
reference to the existence of an idyllic State of Nature, prior 
to the origin of the state, where everybody was happy. But sub- 
sequently with the appearance of greed and jealousy, or in other 
words, the appearance of private property, the need for the estab. 
lishnent of a government arose. The first-king according to this 
version was appointed by the divine ordination. Prthu, who 
ultimately became the ruler, made solemn contracts that he wuld 
accord special treatment to the Brahmenas. The recognition of 
the special position of the Brahmenas in the contract is a reflec. 
tion of the increasing position of the Brahmenas from the post. 


Maurya period onwards. 2S. Shama thinks thet one of the reasons 


x 


88 Mth. Santi, 59. 108, 
89 Mbh. Santi, 59. 100-114 


why the Brakmanas were given such spacial status wes that 
several Brahmanical dynasties such as those of the Sungas, 
Kanves, Satvahenas ete. were ruling in, the coutry during the 
preceding centuries’?. The’ revival of ritualistic functions as 
evidenced by the perfomance of Asvenedha by several kings may 
also be a factor that had helped in ‘Increasing the influence of 
the Brahmenas. Towards the people in general, the king owed the 
only obligation of pleasing then (which may be interpreted fron 


the explenation of the tem 'raja'). 


. 
A few chapter afterwards the Santi Parvan again narrates 


the origin of Icingship’ It has been stated there that in 
ancient times anarchy (matsyanyaya) prevailed. People became 
em 

tired of the law of jungle, and entered into a social contract 
in which they agreed to expel pdeons guilty of unsocial acts 
| like misappropriation and adultery from the society. But as 
the people did not obey the sanaya (contract) the anarchic con- 
dition continued. The people then approached Brahma and asked 
him to select someone to protect then. ‘Thus solicited Brahma 
asked Manu to be the king. After some initial hesitation Manu 
agreed to become the king, when the people promised to pay him 
1/50 of the cattle, 1/5 of the gold end 1/10 of the grain as 


taxes’ *, and the forenost of their riders and wearriorspledged 


90 . Ope: Ska Oe : 
91 Mbh. anti. Chap. 67. 


92 Mbh. Santi. 67. 19-23. 
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to fom his yoldtine’ They factor assured Masu that the sins 
would ‘go to the Tswcteoakers and aot to the King who punished 
then. On the other hand for affording tie protection to his 
subjects the king wuld Same ene fourth of the spiritual merits 
of his subjects” *, Menu then punished. the wickeds, afforded 
protection to his subjects and set all men to their respective 


duties. 


In this second theory regarding the origin of the state 
both the social contract and the governnmtal contract nae been 
referred. Here mentioning of the failure of the social contract 
seens to ba significant. In the Gupta period when all these were 
mostly put in ‘records the ‘non-nonarehi cal states were being gra- 
dually subdued ‘and aces in the enpi re. The failure of the 
sociel contract seens to moter to the shorteomtngs of the non~ 
monarehi cal constitutions end at the sane time to glorify the 
monarchical states. In this theory the position of the king has 
been greatly strengthened, ’ Though “the people promised to pay him 
taxes and provide ‘him ‘with strong amy his only obligations were 
affording security and the preservation of the social order. Unlike 


the opinions oF ‘the! early Dhamesitras are the king wuld not 


require | to share the sin of his subjects although he was entitled 


to earn one mi of their spiritual merits. 


98 lbh. Santi.’ 67. 24. 
94 Mb anti. 67. 25, 
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A survey of the theories of the origin of the state from 
the Vedic period onwards pirosen te us a glear picture how from 
the floating tribal societtés states with all ite elaborate 
machineries graduakly evolved. With the consolidation of the 
state power again the dominent classes of the society entrenched 
thelr positions more securely and made arrengenents for safe. 
guarding their privileges and property. The states thus fomed, 
though supposed to provide protection to all, evidently gave more 
privileges to only a section of the peoplee Possibly that is : 
way we find a tendency to enphasise, whether explicit or implicit, 
that government was an attectonete necessity in an age of univer. 
sal decay end cheos. In this connection it may also be noted 
that the divine role, depicted in the Manusenhita and the 


Mehabharata in the origin of kingship, is a fiction invented to 
strengthen the position of the king, who again is expected to 


show special regard to the Brahmanas, the priestly class. 


_ Section B 
Theories Regarding Statehood 


Tn the Vedic period no active speculation regarding statehood 
can be traced. But from the different scattered passages of the 


Vedic texts like 'Ksatrem hi rastran'! of the Aitarya Brahmans” ; 
e * 4 


‘omtrefano vai ‘rastrabthraste hi rastran bibharti'! of the Satepathe 


tenant ee ar ee 


95 7, 34,4 


- Brahm ene? we can fom some idea about the Vedic conception of state- 


hood. The king has often been described as rastrabart’’. The importarce 
of ding in the body politic of the Vedic state” ean be ascertained fron 
some passages of the royal comsecration cerenony as well. After the 
completion of the fomralities when the Icing designate ascends the 
throne, the priest declares him as the sovereign and calls him a pre. 
cious ge who should be protected by the people. - Then addressing the 
king the priest says, 'to ‘thee this state is given, for agriculture, 
for the common good, for prosperity and nourtelment??°. This identifi. 
catida of sovereign power with the kingdom end the importance of the 
eee in maintaining and enhancing the common good shows that the 
king wielding the sovereign power has been regarded as a very impor. 
tant elenent in the Vedic state. But it would be wrong to eer 
from this that kingship became really synonynous with state and 
soverment” in the Vedic period. For there vere other important 


elements of state as well. \ 


In the Vedic texts we find frequent references to an influential 
body know as rathins, rajakratah or rajakertr composed of some members: 
of the royal. fanily and other importent personages of the realm. They 


have been described as the bestowers of the kingdom ©, The fomula 


recited at the house of the ratnins states that the king is consecrs.. 


ted for the sake of the ratnin concemed 4, The importance of the 


96 =9,4,1,1 

97 SateBr. 9,4, 4,1» 

98 SateBr. 12,8,3. It reninds us of the coronation oath of the 
medieval England which includes promises to the people. 

29 cfBeni Prasad, Theory of Government in ancient India. pe 8.. 

300—Ss ete vai rastrasya pradatarah. TB. 167.31 


1o1 SB V31.1-12 : 1 4 
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ratnins in the ‘Vedic state is further’ confirmed by their description 
in a text as ‘limbs of the ruling power'. The wae text also obser~ | 
ves that the kingdom of that king pews ratnins are full of strength 
and Hedus becomes strong and vigorous a8 ye a It may be men. 
tioned that here we can eke the first gem of the saptanga theory 
of state that became later very popular with the ancient Indians 


writers on polity. 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact functions and status 
of the different ratnins in the Vedic state. According to Jayasawal 
they were high functionaries of the state selected on the principles 
of cless end -caste sebreaeitation””°. On this point Re Se Shama 
says.it is not clear how every caste sent and selected its Heprenen~ 
‘tatives but he also feels that in some cases at least the represen- 
tative character of the ratnins can be inferred, Thus he suggests 
that possibly the 'Vaisye-grémani! was elected because of personal 
qualities and seniority in age“, It is true that the ratnins who 
were not the members of the royal family probably cane from diffe. 
rent castes and that they belonged to various importent departments 
of the state. But most likely they had been designated ratings not 
as representatives of different castes and classes but as High state 


officials. It is the view of AS. Altekar as well who opines that 


the ratnins consisted of royal relatives, ministers, departnental 


102 Ksatrasyaiva etanyangani, yasyaiva etani tejasvini thevanti 
tadrastren tejasvi bhavati. Mais San. IV. 38e 
103 Hindu Polity, Part II. p.X. 


104 ects of Political Tdeas snd Institutions in Ancient India, 
; Pe 117. Sayana at one place explains gremani as gremanan neta. 
; aH 


SBE. XLI. pp.60-6i(n) 


@ 
« * 86 


105 


o® 
heads and courtiers’ ©. Thus those who werg not royal relatives may 


be compared broadly with the amatyas of the later*period. This con- , 
: . a ry ,. 


tention finds support fron the description of the Ratnehavimal. 
. ! 
ceremony in the Satapatha Brahmana vhere if is mentioned that by 
ener RESS (bani : 
offering prayers in the house of a ratnin the king makes him (or her) 


his ow faithful follower™®, Later evidefices also render support to 


it. Thus we find the Buddhist Cononicel text of Digha Nikaya using 
neem te tpl irre 


107 


the tem rajekattaro in the sense of ministers”. We can also trace 


many similarities between the ratnins and the eighteen tirtha of the 
Later period 8, ‘the ratnins who formed something like a king's 
council, evidently had sn important place in the Vedic state. They 
possibly made their authority felt to a certain extent on the occa. 
sion of the king's death, i.@., on the issue of the succession of a 
new ruler to the throne”, This idea seems to be actually practised 
at as period. Thus a later evidence, the Genenicanda J ateka 9, 
relates how the ministers after they had perfomed, the funeral cere. 
monies of the late king with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met 
in palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only 
be consecrated to the throne if he could satisfy their tests pertain. 
ing to the adninistration of justice. It is this which explains the 
' King's going to the ratnins at the time of his mx accession to the 


throne“, 


105 State end Government in Ancient Indis, p. 114. 
106 Sat. Br. 5e Be i, 1-12. 
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107 + Mshagovinda Suttanta. 


108 / Kau. 1,123 Mbh. Sabha, V. 5 ate. 
109 «cf, HM. Chadwik, The Heroic Age (1912), p. 371 
110. J.II.P. 07. ed. Fausboll. Teste RN. Mehata, Pre.Buddhist India, 


10 1--10 2. 
111 2S. Shama, Opecit. p. 116. 
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In the Vedic states subjects or common people also occupied an 
important position. The Vedas relate that both the nobility as well 
é 
as the king, ieee, the ruling class were eréated by the common people | 


tag y 
and were lergely dependent on thelr support. Thus the Satapatha 


Brahnana states in wanbiguous tems, ‘it is the people that creates 


112 
the nobility; the nobility is produced from out of the people or subj ectsit 
The seme Brahmena states in nother place, 'the nobility is strengthened 
by the subj ects “25, That the king was anxious to win the support of the 


common people is clear from a verse in the Atharva Veda which states, 


" they that are skilled charioteers, wise artisans, draw then all, thou 
mighty symbol! Towards me! si In another passage of the same Veda it is 
stated the (4.e, the king) goes after the subjects; the Sabha, thf 
Seniti, the amy and the majesty goes after him! sah The king here is 


directed to follow the pleasures of his subjects, as it is then the 


Sabha, the Seniti and all that constitutes the kingship will follow him 


The king hes even been depicted as the child of his subjects who as it 
were, were his mother. Thus we find the Ye urved saying, " these 

- people of common pleasure, of resplendent light, unconquerable, skilled 
in works and providing (for the king) a protection. The raja, “ho is 
the child of these subjects, makes his home in their (hearts) as in 


that of the greatest of mothers wtb | This characterisation of the king 


112 Visa eva tat ksatren jonayati, viso hi ksatren janayati. 12,7, 3,8. 
113 Visa vai ksatriya valavan bhavati. Sat. Bre 4,3, 3.6. 


414 pV. IIT, 5,6 
115 ibid. XV, 9,1,2 
116 Yajurveda. X,7 
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as the offspring of his subjects is peculiar to the Vedas which 
shows that the conposers of theeVedic hymns were fully conscious 
about the role of the people in making a staée. 


In the Vedic conception’ ‘of statehood thus king representing 


the sovereign power, his governnent consisting of the retnins and 


others and subjects may be taken es essential elements. By the later 
Vedic period when territorial states had cone into existence, terri. 
tory was included in the list. If U.N. Ghosal's estimate is correct 
then foreign ally also had sone place in it. In the royal consecration 
cerenony after the mounting of the quarters the sacrificer is sprinkled 


with holy water by four distinct persons one of whon was mitra-rajanya 


“7 
according to the Satepatha Bratmana?? and janya-mitra according to 


UB ona Mattrayeni Smhita’?, v.N, Ghosal 


~ ‘ - 
the Apastenba Sranta Sutra 


on the authority of Calend assumes that janya-mitra represents a 
friend fron a foreign country. He adds that " the participation of 
the janya-mitra probably indicates the importance of the forelgn ally 
for the Vedic state, thus anticipating the suhrt of the stock list of 


seven limbs (saptanga) of the Arthasastra-Saritd polity of later times® ", 


The Vedie state thus had several ingredients that made a state sovereign 
ik maintaining interstatel relations with the other states of the 
period. It is clear that in the conceptual field 41n many respects it 


anticipates saptenga rajya of the later period 


117 Sate Bre V, 3,5) Ll-14e ; 
118 XVII, 16, 1-5. a" 
119 TW. 4,2 


12 The Beginnings of Indien Historiography and other Essays. 
pp. 266.267. 
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In the post—Vedic perlod theories regarding statehood started to 
appears It is the Saptanga theory that for the first time treats in 
RTT 
detail the constituent elenents of a state. | Af mentioned before the 


earliest hint regarding it cansbe traced back to the Maitrayani Sanhita. 


The early arthasastra writers, whose opinions have been partially 


preserved in the works of Kautilya, attenpted to discuss it systensti. 


cally. After then Kautilya and some other writers on polity!+ 


122 


descri bed 
seven elements or prakrtis with a slight variation emnongst them that 
are necessary to constitute « rajya. C. Drekmier thinks that the 


Saptanga theory was fomulated in an attempt to analyse and explain 


the political regine that had replaced the old tribal polity”°’, the 
absence of the old tribal kinship, that used to hold a whole tribe 
united previously, indeed necessitated a new bond to keep then together. 
The Saptanga theory not only supplied the justification for the new 
Order but gave a new symbol of unity as well. 

As regards the respective importance of the seven elements of 
a state our authorities are not unanimous in their opinions. Thus 
Kautilya regards that the different elenents of a state as described 


by him 1”4 are arranged in a descending order of importance. He 


121 Kau VI,I, Manu IX, ©4; Mahabharata, Sant, 69, 62.633 

Yai. Ly 253; Raghuvandem. 1, 60. obec. 

122 The word prekrti is used to signify the constituents of a 
mandala as well. Kaue VI, 2Manu, VII, 156 etc. The word means 
‘subjects! in the Hatiguapha Inscription of Kharvela (fp.Ind. Vol. XX, 
P79. line 4) end in Raghuvemsen (VIII. 18) as well. 

123 ope cite p. 195. 

124 Kaw VI, 1 

125 ibid. VII, 1 
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considers some prakrtis like svemi to be prdadhana or more important 


then. the others?™, Though Kautitya lmows that if a serious calanity ” 
afflicts even a lesser elenent, then it may deetroy other elenents as 
wor??? he places too much weight on king and thus appears to be 
rather one-sided in his view. In spite of sone apparent contradictions, 
Manu seens to more rational on this point wid he says that "just as 
emong the three staves tied together (by a rope of cow's heir) used by 
a sannyasin no particuler Staff is superior (to the others} so anong 
the seven elenents of a state no particular one can be said to excel 
the others since each of them has a particular excellence of lts ow oan 
As regards the order of precedence of the seven elements the views of 
the Mahabharata differ in different places. Thus vhile we find the 


order of the seven elenents has been depicted in one place as sveni, 


enatya, kosa, denda, mitra, janapada, and pura’™, in another place, 


emer 


Ree 


it hes been described as mitra, aatya, pura, rastra, denda, kosa, 


and mahipati*®, A reason for this difference in the ranking of the 


different angas of the state in different places is probably due to the 


NTS, 


fact that the Great Epic considers the seven elements to be of almost 


equal importence. According to it none of then can be superior to 
the eat 


Most of the authorities agree that svami, which means master or 


i 
owner, is the first elenent of tho state”*, It is generally agreed 


1% Kau VII, 1 

127s ibid. 

188 Manu TX, 26.27 

19 Santi 69, 62.63. 

130 ‘Santi 209, 153-154 

131 Saptengasthasya rajyesya tridandasyevavatistatah 
ane seneenenaneenenrne a enamenrenreen teeee-reerarrmrenterramen e 
Anyenyagunayuktasya keh. kenagunatodhikah Mbh. Santi. 209,155 
teammate areata ee OEE STC PERRO ETIENNE (WR emmeteneeeens, 

132 Kau VI, 1; Manu TX, 24 ete. 
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that sveni refers to the element of headehip both in nonerchies and 
replublies 123, It is difficult to endorse this view. For Kautilye 
does not seem to be much interested about the non-monarchical states. 
His conception ne state is essentially a monarchical one and his 


choice of the Son svemi is deliberate to put greater sapneete on 


ruler song the different elenents of the state. That “Kautilya re~ 
gards the importance of the king to far outweigh the importance of all 
the other élenents is proved by his cryptic statenent, raja rajyen iti 


© - 
prakrtisenksepheh 1°4, In another place Kautilya argues ‘tat kutasthaniyo 
135 


hi svanit~”” which leaves us in no doubt about Kautilya's idea of the 


king's position in the complex of the constituent elements of the 


kingdom. These reninds us of Louis XIV's comment Ltotat c'est mol. 


But there renains significant difference in the ideas conveyed by, these 
statenents. Kautilya's identification of the raja with rajya does not 
mean that -he intends his king to be an irresponsible despot. It merely 


133 RS. Shama, Aspects of Political Tdeas_ and Institutions in 
Ancient india ( 1950) o pe 15. 
434 Kau. VEIT. 2. ; 


Commenting on Kemandald ya Nitisara sékeaceiva says, that out of 
(00 cnet nents eaemanicmammcaapiisuenlaaitind 
seven elenents of state, amatya, janepada (or rastra), kosa, denda, 
(eae zeniihe EET s eanamuammemed 


svani and mitra, the first five are denominated dravyeprakrtayh 


mathe are temed together as rajya, while the renaining two 
(svemi, and mitra) are alin to each other and ceme under the sene 

_ Class. The last two are denominated rajaprakrtayh, apparently 
because they fom the sovereign element of the state. Thus accor. 
ding to this view raja rajyaniti prakrtisemksepeh may be summed up 
as speaking briefly that a state is consisted of seven elenents, 


raja a and the other ingredients composing the rajya. of. The Kautilive 

Arthesastra on foms of Government. H.K. pene THQ. 1988.pp. 46-379. 
135 Kau. VIII.1 

ef, Mulan manuj adhipatih praj stenstet anatase’ 


Se 
Asubhen gubhaa ca loke bhavati jatoato nrpatichinta. 
Brhatsanhi ta. RLVIT «1 


wo Pt a 
. ‘ 

signifies that Kautilya considers the king to be able to control 
all the other elenents effectively”, Kautilya makes his point , 
clear by saying that "itis the king (raja) ajone who appoints the 
group of servants like the ae ..« takes counter-neasures 
against the calamities of constituents, whether human or material, 
and secures their saecnsadent WB? He further adds that the prakrtis 
bear the character which the king has and if the ruler is prosperous, 
he can transnit prosperityeto other prakrtis as Ps caer thile 
dealing with gras aval (kingship) the Tirukkural also makes the king 
most important of the seven elements of sovereignty and considers the 


1% 


rest as subordinate to him’. Our contention that by svani, ‘king! 1s 


meant finds support from Medhatithi and Kulluka's comment on the tem 

' sven! as yo11!®, They have defined svemi as king. Explaining 

sveni Vijnenesvara also states mehotsaha ityadyuktaleaksano mahipatih 
es rr 141, : 


sven 


eee T 


That rajatva is possible only with assistance has been correctly 


understood by the ancient Indian writes on polity **, So they consider 


12 According to RP. Kangle raja rajyan iti prakrtisankseph mean that 
the king and his rule constitute the sum total of prakrtis. The 


other prakrtis are subservient to that. Kautiliya Arthagastra. 
Vol. IT. pe 451 and Un). 
187 Kau. VIII.1. Kangle. 
138 Kew, VEITI.1 . : 
139 Book IT. Chap. %. The Purananura, an anthology of the Sangema age, 
too, describes the king as the very life of the country and people. 
T. V.Mahalingen. South Indian Polity ( 1967). Pe 13, 
14 Manu. TX 94 


141 Yaj. 1, 353 cf. The Saka kings with the older titles of mahakshatrapa 


142 


and Kshatrapa added the royal title of rajan and svanin regularly 


from Nehapana onwards. " The Satvahan rulers also did the seme thing 
To the ancient title of rajan usually borne by them in their coin 


‘legends, these kings in their inscriptions sometimes added that of 


Svemin. Comprehensive History of India. Vol.II. pp. 348-350. 

cf. Nanaghat Cave Inscription of Satakarni I; Nenaghat C.I. of 
Nagenike. Sel.Ins. pp. 190 ff. 

Kau. 1.73 Manu VIII, 55: Santi. ete. 


35 . é 


anatya as the second elenent of the state. By enatya both ministers 


as well as high officials are meant by then **8, There is, however, 
some confusion on the point as nowhere it has’ been expressly stated 
that ministers are ematyas ad‘well. In the mantripurohitotpattih 


‘HetteentOA 


chapter “kautilya hes described in detail the qualifications of 
different grades of eatyas and not of the ministers. This shows 
that Kautilya considers ministers as first grade ematyas. Moreover, 
in another place Kautilya has said that according to the followers of 


Manu a ‘mantriparisad! should be consisted of twelve ematyas**, which 


clearly proves that ministers are ematyas as well. That by mmatya : 


PemeentnceecerHeti 


ministers are meant can be confirmed from Manu end Yajnavalkya also. 


Thus while defining enatya Medhatithi says that by it Mantri, Purohita 


end Senapati are signified”, Defining enatya, again, Vijnanesvara 


also says anatya nantripurohi tadaych?“”, 


The first two elenents, svami and amatya, constitute the 


s emmmentenee aed 


executive. AL1 the authorities harp on the, high birth of the svemi ae 


145 Kaw 1,93 Manu WI. 54, 60 ete. 

144 Kaw 1,9 ; ; . 
145 Kau. 1,15. 'mantriparisadem dvaédasématyan kurveteti.'! 

14 Manu TX, 24 
147 Yaje 1, 353 

143 The Arthasastra says that svimi should be mehakulin (VI, 1). 


According to Manu, a king possesses the virtues of Indra, Vayu, 
etc. (VIT, 4) The Mahabharata again enjoins that a ruler should 
belong to a sukula (Mbh. Adi. 136, 35) 


as woll as that of the aatyes showing thereby that the saptanga £ 


theory was a means to rationalise and perpetuate the rule of the 
upper classes. There is, however, no hates of opinion regarding 
their functions and interrelations. Kautilya feels that the king who 
would control the amy end the revenue should do whatever the 


najority of his ministers and mantriparisad would ‘recommend + or 


what is conducive to the success of the work (karyasiddhikarenva). 
Menu, on the other hend, says that the Kingdon and the amy should be 


15 


under the guidence of the king ae Again, according to Manu, the king, 


while he would consult his ministers, should reserve the option of 
foming the final judgenent by himself’. Thus in the Kautdlyen 
conception of state the anatyas. appear to énjoy greater ‘say thas in 


the atate conceived by Manu 


“ ay ; ; ame ; ‘ . 
The inclusion of janepada by the Arthasastra’°* and -the 


Mehatharata!”> and Ragtra by Manu! as ‘an clenent of state signify 


that territory had become en essential ingredient of kingdom. Yejnavalkya 


157 


uses the tem ‘jana! « Here jana however, signifies the people and 


not the tribe. Some critics are of the opinion that 'janepeda' means 


1% Kew 1,9, Menu VII, 54 ote. 


15 Kaw VIII, 2 


151 ibid. 
152 WII, .65, 35 
153 VII, 5% 


154 Kew W, 1 

155 \Wbh. Santé 69, 62.63 
155 Menu IX, 24 

157 1, 353 


158 


territory only end take note of on the exclusion of 'praja’ » But 


e . sf ? 
the tems jenepada or rastra used in the Saptanga list are really an 


ageregate of jana or people plus territory. this finds support fron 
Kautilya's idea ea about a good gen genapada which should be ' atrudvesi! 


gakyasementah, kamasilakarsekeh etc. 199 wenu also suggests that a 


3 - 0 -.. 6 62 
good ae oe be ‘aryapraya' = » Moreover, Kautilya” . Menu” 


Yajnavelkya” 5 ote, emphasise that a good janapada or rastra should 


be full-of “4 and other natural resources “4, They thus appear to 


be fully conscious of the importance of the natural resources in making 


a state strong. 


s 6 
Durga in Keutilya”® and YaiWievalkya”” or pura in Manus snd 


the Maliabharata’° 45 another clenent of the state, Together with 


denda or force it is the mainstay of defences Of these two durga has 
been regarded by Kautilya to be more important and he places it earlier 


than danda in the list of prakrtis, By durga Kautilya means both forti- 
170 


fications in the frontiers”? as woll as the fortified capital 
While Kautilya deseribes four types of forts, Manu, fhe Mahabharata 


and Yajnavalkya give description of six types of fortresses. Menu 


places pura even before rastra’’+ - Commenting on Manu, Medhatitht 


158 Spellmen, Political Theory of ancient India, (1964), p.183 
1g 8 Kaw Wy 1. Kautilya also expressly states 'na hyajano janapado 


rajyen:: janapaden va bhavatiti Keutilych.. (XIII, 4) thus making 
population an essential ingredient of rajya. 


160 WIT, 69 
161 Kau, 1 
162 Vil, 69 
163 «1, 324 


164 cf. , Prof.Morgenthau pore of India, " Regardless of the other assets 
of national power which are at its disposal, the permanent deficien. 


cies in food compel it to act in its foreign policy from wealmess 


rather fron strength", Politics Aone Nations (1966), pe 114 
165 Kaw VI, 1 


166 1, 353 168 Santi, 69, 65 170 Kaw II, 4 
167 IX, @4 169 Kaul. 3 17i TX, 24 
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172 soint out that fell of the Gapitel, which 4s, as it 


and Kullike 
were, the pivot of the whole machinery of government, would mean a 

more serious calemity then even the loss of séme territory. Buphasi. 
sing the importance of fort Yajnavalkya also says that forts are meant 


for the safety of the, king, the people and the treasury ( jenakosatna- 


gup taye) as « The importance of cepital where different elenents of 


power are concentrated, is undeniable. Moreover, wen hard-pressed 

by a strong eneny the king can take shelter in his fortified capital 

and withstend a siege over a long period. This respite would give him 
opportunity to adopt diplomatic measures and avert the calmity. Here 
it may be pointed out that even now the fall of capitel has a brenendous 
psychological effect. That is why the fall of Paris completely denorali— 
sed France during the Second Wrld War and it is for the same reason 


that the Russians put such a dour defence before Moscow against the Nazis. 


/ 
Kosa is the fifth slenent of the state. Emphasising its importence 


Kautilya says "sll undertakings are dependent on treasury. Therefore, 


he (iee. the king) should look to the treasury first" 1”? rKeutilya 


also states that without treasury it is not possible to maintain the 
amy and to keep it loyal’’°, But though Kautilya 4s well avere of the 


importance of artha?’® he enjoins that the treasury of a king should be 


filled by righteous and legitimate meens only (dhamadhigatsh purveh 


svayem ve) a 


172 «IX, 95 

173 “Yai. 1, 322 

174 Kau VI.12. RP. Kangle 
175 Kaw VITI.1 


176 artha eva pradhana iti Kautilyah. Kau. 1.7 
increta eg mT Ong a I EASES SHEE a 
177 ‘Kaw VI. 1 


> 4! 


* 
Manu agein says, rosa and rastra depend on the king, i.e the 
king should personally supervise “thet 78. . simost identical 1s the 
view of Yajnavalkya who recommends that the kfng should personally 


look into the income and expentiiture every dey”. The Mahatharate 
also attaches great importance to kosa. According to it the treasury 


is at the root of a king's authority, strength and dharma, upon which 
{the welfare and prosperity of the people depend 2°, It further states 
that a rich treasury helps’ in the progress of a state. Hence a king 


should try to enrich the treasury with special oate 


Danda or bala is another elanent of state. Kautilya regards kosa 


cwemmenranmaminee == REN 


and danda to be mutually dependent. He says, "the amy is the means of 


fn 
acquiring end protecting the treasury, the treasury that of the amy . 


Kautilya also enphasises the necessity of a contented and loyal amy 


consisting mainly of keatriyas’ While the Mahabharata has spoken 


about astanga bala"®* wedhatithi end Kullukea in their commentary on 


Manu 2% and Vi jnanesvara in his commentary on Yajnavalkya "6 have des— 


eribed danda as chaturanga bala consisting of hasti, asva, ratha, and 


2 adati ° 


178 Menu VII. 65 * 

179°“ Yeje 1, 3270 

180 Santi. 128, 35. 

4181 ibid. 12, 12 

182 Kay VIII. 1, Tre RP. Kangle. Thucydides also appreciates 
the importance of treasury and a well-trained amy in the smooth 
governing of a state. 

3183 Kau. VIe 1 

184 Santi. 121. 43, 

185 IX, .94 

186 1, 353. 
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Mitra, or suhrd is the last element of sks. Tnelusion of 


mitra in the Sip tahge list shows that. the encient: Indien political 


thinkers consider diplomacy, also, to be a constituent ‘element of 
state. Obviously they includg it in the list as according to their 
view diplomacy plays “an effective role in the proper functioning of the 


° 


state. According to our authorities mitra is a constituent of rajemandala 


sa well. Betwaen these two classes of mitras, there should have some 


fundamental differences. Mitra as a constituent elenent of a state 


should always renein strongly attached to the aveni. But mitra in a 


rajamendalea may not always be so, Kautilya seas to have maintained 
this distinction. In the fomer case he’ says, an ideal mitra should be 


hereditary, constant as well as vasya=7, ‘the use of the word vasya 
Leeann semeneied 
here is highly significant. On the other hend mitra in rajenandala 


can be sshaja, krtrima or prekrta °8, The other authorities, however, 


have not made such fine distinctions between the two classes of mitras. 


The Saptanga theory of rajya, which was given a definite shape by 
the early Arthasastra writers, may be regarded as a unique contribution 
of the early Indian thinkers to the history of political theory. As the 
tribal organisations were gradually replaced by territorial states, the 
concept of rajya, consisting of some essential elenents, deed in their 
minds, They correctly realised that a political organisation could 


attain and maintain statehood only if 1t possessed some prakrtis, 


187 Kav Viel 
188 Kaun VW 


AL . 
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One of the implications of the tema rolya, ‘as conceived in the 


saptanga theory, is a political gons¢giousness of unity, usually, over, 


d F ; 
a large geographical area. Moreover, frequently rajya also suggests 
. 18 
political independence of other powers in the affairs of government : 
ee 
as well. Hence it‘is wrong to assume like Hegel * that Hindu political 


. [eo] 
concept presents us with people but no state a0 


A careful analysis of the constituent elenents of the Saptanga 
® eetategeamietenmnmeEH iOS, 


rajya shows that svemi, who exercised political authority, is the 
enbodiment of suprene executive. In menaging the affairs of the 


state, he is assisted by the enatyas, who functioned both.as coumsellors 


and high officials. Jenapada or rastra and durga or pura signify terri- 


tory, population and some means of defencee Mentioning of koga and 
denda shows that the ‘ancient Indians had correctly realised the impor. 


inne 


tanee of finance and military strength? + in the smooth running of a 


state. These four elenents taken together conbined to constitute a 


well-organised body -politie. Inclusion of mitra emong the seven cons. 


tituents of a state, again, shows that the ancient Indians did never 


189 Ved. Ind Vol.II. De 223 


490 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, pe161. Many scholars have 
expressed doubts as to vhether the ancient Indians have the con. 
ceptual realisation of state. As used in the modern sense of the 
tem ‘state! seens to imply a corporate wnity controlling a 
definite territory, which maintains its identity and continues to 
exist, irrespective of ordinary changes in the governing personnel. 
Now the question is how far the tem 'rajya' corresponds to this 
ideal. 'Rajya’ is a secondary nominal formation fron the ywrd raja 

and etymologically implies that which 'pertains to the king'(cf. AL. 
Bashan, Studies in Indien History and Culture, 1964, p.69). Bashan 
considers that in carly sources it is best translated as 'kingdom! 
and cannot be compared with the modern sense of state. But we have 
seen that in the Vedic period the tem 'r&jyat has a different 
connotation (supra) and hence it is difficult to assume that it 
signifies only which pertains to the king. 


191 cf. "Among all that a state possesses the most important is a | °¢ 
geod amy Kural. che 77. 


42 4 
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contenplate that states could live in isoldtion and in their conception 


of interstatal order, mitra or ally had an useful role to play. © 


fn attenpt may be made to compare the Saptanga theory with the 
modern conception about the constituent elenents of a state. According 


to Sidgwick governnent, territory and population are three elenents 


of a state™*, To the list Soveretmtby is also added95, Rajya, as 


conceived by the ancient writers on polity includes, as we have seen, 


e 
not only government, territory and population, but fortifications and 
amed strength as well to maintain its sovereign status. They also 
include mitra in it to show that they are fully conscious of the fact 


that the sovereign states could not live in isolation and in order to 
maintain their stahus they require the assistance of the faithful allies. 
Spellman, therefore, rightly observes that Saptanga theory compares 


favourably with the modern conception of state 4 


Keith complains that it would be melancholy if the Arthasastra 
were the best that ancient India could show as against Republic of Plato 
or Politics of Aristotle, But it should be adnitted by ell impartial 


observers that at least as regards discussions about the constituent 


/ 
elenents of a state the Arthasastra surpasses far in merit the wrks of 


Plato and Aristotle. ‘The ancient Indians have, indeed, furnished us 
with as full and complete definition of state in the Septanga theory as 
was possible in those days. 


192 ©Sidgwick in Gettel's Readings in Political Science, pp. 19-2. 
i93 DPS, Edited by J. Dunner, p. 48. 

1994 Political Theory of Ancient India, p. 133 

195 History of Senskrit Literature, (1928), Preface, p. XVIII. 
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e 
Much, has also been stated about the lack of the presence of 


196 enohg the ancient Indians in the present 


the concept of soverel gnty 
sense of the terme But we should take into actount that the concept 
“of abstract eens started with Bodin in the fifteenth century 
‘and it hed undergone considerable chenge during the subsequent 
centuries". F. Coker thus has rightly stated that "no word in 
political gelenee is aged with a greater Jectety of meaning WB So 
it is perheps too much to expect a concept of abstract sovereignty 


similer to our own from the enelent Indians. But even then a Saptanga 
199 


rajya which is not troubled by eny vyasenas, either daiva' or 'manusat™”, 


contains in it a conceptual, realisation that is very neer to the 


modern idea of a sovereign state. 


396 Ss V.P. Verma, Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its 

apes Metaphysical Foundation, pe 12 
197 Le Oppenheim, International Law. Vol.I. (1960), pp. 12-121. 
198 Bncyolopasdia. of Social Science. (1937), XIX. p. 8. 


199 Rautilya. VITI61 
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CHAPTER T ° 
INTRRSTATAL LAW : 


e 


Sectign A, ? 
._Laws of Peace 


Aristotle's ideal state was supposed to°be happy in isolation, 
well-adainistered with good Isws. The ancient Indiens did never con. 
tenplate about such estate living in a condition of happy isolation. 


The inclusion of mitra as one of the constituent elements of a state+ 


as well as the conception of the mandala theory” by the ancient Indians 
show thelr appreciation of the fact that no state could live in con. 
plete isolation. Now the question is whether they had any generally 
accepted codes of conduct regarding interstatal relationship. In case 
they had, we. can call those codes as the interstatal lays, compared in 


5: 
many respects to international law of our times, that assisted in 


regulating to a great extent interstatal relations of ancient India. 


Any acceptence of the idea of the presence of interstatal law 
in ancient India presupposes two things :- 


(a) . the existence of sovereign states at that period, end 
(b) the recogni tion of their interstatal status” e 


We have noticed that sovereign states were not only in existence 


in encient Indla, but the ancient Indiens hed a theoretical conception 


1 Kau VI. 13 Manu IX, 94; Mbh, Santi, 64,65 abe. 
Keu, VI. 23 Manu VII, 1553; Mbh. Asrenavasika, 11, 1.3 ete. 


According to Lawrence international law is that body of " rules 
which determine the conduct of. the general body of civilised 
states in their mutual.deelings™ T.J. ebgnenees The Principles 
of International Law, p. 1. 


4 Le Oppenhein,, intemational Law. E.LBeSe Edition, Vol.T.( 1966) ,p. 125. 


ie 


as woll of the existence of states possessing full sovéreign power 

H.L. Chatterjee thinks that invigation to take part in international . 
assemblies like Asvemedha, Rajasuya etc.. meant interstatel recognition. 
But Chatterjee himself has sald in another place that the participants 

in these cerenonies acknowledged thelr inferior status’. Hence parti. 
cipation in these cerenonies could not mean recognition of sovereign 


status of a ruler 


There are, nevertheless, evidences that the rulers of the period 
sought recognition of the fellow-rulers. ‘Thus the Teittirlya Sanhita 
states that a king after his accession, despatches couriers to the 
neighbouring rulers. to announce the incident’. The Aiteraya Brahmana 


recognises the necessity of proclanation after the coronation of a 


monarch”. According to ‘the Satapatha Brahmena again a person oan 


become a king only if he is recognised by other rulers ‘to be so” . 
These evidences point to the fact that the ancient Indien rulers felt 


the need of other's recognition. 


II _ 3 


Cicero said long ago, " but there will be one law, eternal and 
unchangeable, binding at all times upon all peoples nO, The law of 


fatgmationsl Law and Interstate Relations in Ancient India 
1958 r] Pe 22 ‘ 


ibid. p. 48 
Tai. Sem. 1,8, 29. 


VEIT, 12, 

Yasmai val rajano rajyemanuanyante sa raja bhavati, ne sa 
astatereen encteccaemeemmtmnenieiamne Aiditentibententmatmminenaemtteeiientaaemmesteamnemetieadeeeeiaeennerin naan amen eemaneeniemnenmmemnetaenmeed 
yasmal na. Sat. Bre 9.545. 


hammaneensennn en eee arn ‘ 
10 «Republic. TIT. Translated by Sabine and Gnith Teste 
GH. Sabine's History of Political Theory. (1963), p. 164. 
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Nature, which Cicero describes in these words, has a long evolutionary 
history and it has played a part in creating the modern international. 


lew't, Long before Cicero in sncient India also we find the concaption 


of an omnipotent cosmic or divine lay, Rta ™, As the Greek and Roman 
gods are linked up with Fate (Moira, Fatum) so the Vedic gods are 
comnected with Rta,'Eternel Order 15, .uyen the activities of the 


gods are guided by it. Thus Usas, who is born in Rta (rtaja) at does 


not infringe the heavenly ordinances (daivyani vratan1) 6 the law 


of Rta (rteasya dhema) i but rather follow its rein S for day after 


day she returns to the place appointed. In the thought of Rta being 


expressed by the daily recurrence of dawn we have the idea of unifor. 
3 


mity of the law of nature”. 


According to Radhakrishnan, " Rta denotes the ‘order of the 
world" He further says, " iverything that is ordered in the Universe 


11 LL. Oppenheim, op.cit. p93 

12 RV. V.63,63 VI, %.4 etc... * The tem Rta is closely related to 
the Persien Ashe, and it wuld sppear probable that the concept 
has its historical source in the age before the separation of 
Indian and Iranian peoples", C. Drimeler, King and Conmunity in 
‘Barly. India. pe8(n). In both the Veda and the Avesta, rta-asha 


is fundanentally important. In the Rg it covers the threefold 
order, cosmic, ritualistic end moral.” In the Avesta it runs out 


into the meanings, right, truth, righteousness, holiness . all 
ethical in combination. 


13 HD, Griswld, The Religion of the Rgeveda.( 1971). ps107. 
14 RV.1e 113, 12 
15 RV.1.92.12 

16 s-« RV. I. 125, 13. 


hs 
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hes Rta for its principle Max Muller says waen we apply it in 


a general sense, it is the Law of Nature. fnd when we apply it to 
the moral world, we try to express the sawe idea again by speaking 
of the Moral Law, the law on ‘which our life is founded, the eternal 


Law of Right and Reason, or it may be, that which makes for righte. 


ourness, both within us and without 3, According to this conception 


Rta postulates the fim belief that the universe is an orderly universe, 
that it is not subject to the blind whims and fancies of the gods. 
But there may be other significances of Rta as well. There is no 
doubt that Rta stood for a peculiar complex of moral and physical 


laws. But that is not all. Rta stood for other principles also. One 


Leeann 


point which should not be overlooked in this connection is that the 
Vedic poets eventually felt the loss of Rta and strongly urged for 
its revival. If it were exclusively the physical and cosmic laws, 
there was no need of such lementing. At the same time it is interes. 
ting to note that in the post.Vedic literature the conception of Rta 
is practically absent. This shows that Rta ‘originally stood for a 
different set of principles which was consistent with the early Vedic 


17 Indien Philosophy, Vol.I.( 1953), p.7. 

18 Max Muller, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 243.55, On the relation of rta 
and law, Berolzheimer in his 'The ibrid's Legal Philoso hiest 
(translated by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says : ‘closely connected 
with the religious end philosophical views of the Aryans are 


certain fundenental positions in regard to the philosophy of law 
which in turn becane the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developnents among the Greeks and the Romans. Forenost anong these 
philosophical conceptions is Rta which is at once the organised 
principle of the universe andthe divine ordering of earthly life... 
The derivative conceptions of 'vrata!, 'dhama', 'dhanan', 'svadhat : 


represent special aspects of ‘Rta! (pp. 37-38). 
ae 


way of lite, but eventually those principles were undemined and 
annihilated and sone poets dreant of their revival in vain. Now, what ° 
were these principles for which Rta stood origifally. D.P.Chattopadhyaya 
has tried to give an ansyer to *bhis question by denonstrating the 
material basis of Rta from the Revedic passages’. According to him, 

" the Rta assured the poets of their cows, their water, their food, and 
in fact everything they ees as ‘consti tuting material wealth. 

Being thus intimately connected vith tak essentially practical conside. 
rations, the concept of Rta was yot to acquire any spiritual signifi. 


cance. Rta the order of nature, wes also widerstood by the poets and 


their kinsnen as the most potent force assuring then of their means of 


. subsistence nd, 


_ can therefore possibly eaeme that the Vedic Rta must have been 
originally what Engels called the simple moral grandeur of ancient 
gentile society, end this explains ny the Vedic poets felt the loss 
of Rta for which the ancient collective life was responsible. Thus the 


conception of Rta appears to have a tribal, snd hence pre-class. basis, 


Of all the early Vedic gods Mitra and Varuna, especially the latter, 
had the closest.connection with the Rta. He was Rtasya gopa, the guardian 


of Rta. " Varuna's ordinances are constantly said to be fixed, the 


Cad 


epithet Dhrtabrata being pre-eninently applicable to him ... the gods 


. . 


ncaa Evel. 132. 3; Io 144.13 TI1.61.6: IV.2.16 ste. 
& Lokayata a (1968), p.» 62. 
2h Origin of the Sails Private property and the State. 1952, Pe 163. 


thenselves follow Varuna's ordinance ie The strictness of the 


e  % Ps 
character of Varuna, referred to in the Vedas, may be a factor in 
regulating the sacred and inviolable laws eontseline the relations 
of the pre~class ae we ‘are to renenber in this connection 
that the strictness and severity of Varune wes for the sake of truth 
and justice, for the sake of inherent morality of tribal life’ 
Thus it is highly likely that the conception of Rta, which was inti. 
mately connected with Varma, have played a part in maintaining 
orderly relations among the early Vedic states. ‘ith the gradual 
decline of Varuna in the later Vedic period, the content of Bta is 
taken up by dhama™ which has held such decisive sway over Indian 


Pee ae 


thinking through the ages. 7. * 


TIt 


Besides the Law of Nature, which, as has been pointed earlier, 
helped in the evolution of modern international law, there are other 
sources of it as well. Thus L. Oppenheim régards (4) custom, 

(41) treaties, (i111) general principles of lew, (iv) writings of 


authorities on international lew etc, as the chief sources of modern 


22 Medonell, Vedic Mythology. 1898. p.%. 


23 ef. In ancient India " everything was put in order and set 
operating wider rules devised for control.... All this systena- 
tization end regulation was know as rita". it Norman Brow, 
Mythology of India in Seanuel Kamer, ed, Mythologies of the 
Ancient brid p. 284 


24 cf.N.N. Bhattacharyaya. The King and the Dice in the Vedic Rituals. 


25 As the complexity of the social orgenisation increased the old 
concept of the Rta was found to bs inadequate whereas the concept 
of the dhama was able to answer practically all the needs of the 


evolving situation. A.B.Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda. 
VoleII. (1923). p. 470. _° 
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e, With some variations, the interstatal laws of 


ancient India had also almost identical sources 


international law 


The primary source of interstatal law in ancient India is the 
concept of dhama which, contains in it the conceptions of a cosmic or 
divine law as well as an all powerful seen. Here it may be mentioned 
that custon is also a very useful source of modern internationel laws 


An extract in the Satepatha Brahnena states that in the absence of 


déhama, matsyanayaya prevails, fron which it follows that dhama is 


aan eeeenaemenea ad 


the foundation of individuel and collective security. The sources 


(mule) of dharma sa Gautena are the entire Vedas and the tradition§ 
ys 


‘(sarti) as well as practices (sila) of those versed in the seme — 


Baudhayana also declares that teachings of the Vedas, sartis and th 


practices of the cultured persons (sistas) are the sources of dharma’, 


a ‘me 
Vasista, after declaring that the observation of usage (achara) to 


be the highest duty of all men, states that customs (dhama) of 
regions, castes ete. are authoritative in the ,absence of the rules of 


the Vedas’, Apastemba again announces that dhama is based upon 


6) ops cite pp. 15-33, 7 
27 "Custom is the older and the original source of international 
law in particular as well as of law in general", L. Oppenhein, 
OD« eit. Vol.I. Pe 256 ; 
ef. Dhama "implies not only a universal law by which the cosmos 
is governed and sustained but also particular laws, or inflic. 
‘tions of 'the law!, which are heturel to each special species 
or modification of existence" Zimmer, Philosophies of India. 
_ (ed. J. Canpbell), 1951, p. 163. 
28 Sat. Br. XT. de 6, 24, 
2 Gautema. 11-2. 
2 


Baudhayana. ei, if. 
31 Yasista, 1.4.6. 
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convention (samaya) and usage (achara) oR Tn some of the Surtis again 


dhama is defined to be consisting of Sruti or the Vedas, Surtis or - 


the legal texts, sadachara or custom and svasya oa priyematmanah i.e 
Los Dementia nattariaesiei ecm ceemninnnneeeeenenmummnsenl 
33 


the dictates of conscience”... It follows from the above that the 


é 
four main sources of dhama are Sruti, Sarti, good custom or con 


ventions (variously called as sadachara, sistachara, achara, sila, 


samaya etc.) and the dictates of conscience. If Srutd and Sarti may 
be regarded as codifying austen: of the then age, then ultimately 
dhama becomes equated with the custom. It may also be noted in 
this connection that in the fanous ease of Muturenlingam versus the 
Collector of Madura (formally known as the Remnad case) the judge 
observed that in Hindu society the custom holds the suprene Place 


end this view has been accepted by other High Courts of India. 


According to Panini also one of the two meanings of dhema is 


custom or usage» This meaning of dhama, as already stated, was 


erystallieed in the earliest legal texts and probably baceme a major 


source of interstatal law in ancient India. Kautilya too states 
" dharma is eternal truth holding its sway over the world 5, He 


further comments that the "king who administers justice in accor 


dence with dhama, vyavahara, senstha end nyaya will be able to conquer 


32 Apastem ba. 1.1 de 1a Se 
33° Menu.sTI.12: Yaj 117s 
54 That which was in accordence with custom was called dhamye . 


Stee aad 


(Panini. IV. 492 dhamadenapetem), Panini also expleins dharnya 


eammaaaad 


as approved by local usage or custom. (Panini. VI.2.65, cf.Kasika, 
dham yan ityacharani yaten deyan uchyate.) 


35 Kaue TIT. L 
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aé 
the yhole world". On the other hand, 1t hes been stated thet any 


violation of dharma would create confusion and destruction. Thus Menw 


says enphabicelly "Dharma when violated verily Maneroye! dhama when 


preserved, preserves, therefore, dhama should net ba violated, lest the 


violated dhama destroys us 07," 5 These show the importance of dhama in 
conducting the affairs of a state, both internal and external. It is 


for this that Noman Bentwich enphasising the importance of dhama in 


regulating interstatal relatjons in ancient India Noman observes, 
"Centuries before the coming of the Buddha, there was a systen of rules 
of conduct in peace and war enong the peoples of India .e.ee This sanc. 


tion (cones from) the eternal law of dhama We 


Sruti and Sarti, as already noted, are two important sources of law. 


bad 


This is true about both the private ond interstatal laws in ancient 
Indiae Besides then, some authorities like Kautilya,. Manu, authors of 
the Mahabharata, Ranayana etc. had also made an elaborate treatment of 


interstatal relations in thelr works. They had leid dow exhaustive 
rules as regard to the laws of peace, war, neutrality and other allied 
aspects of interstatal relations for the guidance of the rulers and 


their enatyase These authoritative works may be regarded as one of the 


a TeReRENRRiE 


major sources of interstatal law in ancient India. 


% Kew Ill. 4 
Mane VIII. 15. 
The Religious Foundations of Internationalism, (1959) p. 182. 
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Treaties, especially the lewmaking treaties, "are now generally 
accepted as a major (end by sone as the major) source of international 
lew", Though about ancient times Oppenheim says, "in those tines 
treaties are neither based, nor were thenselves ‘a cause of interna. 
tional Lay" , we find the existence of sone agreenents which conferred 
legal rights and obligations gnong states in ancient Indie and thus assis. 
ted in regulating interstatal relations. Thus, just before the Kuruksetra 
war, the two sides sat together and fremed sone rules that were to be 
observed by the combatants of both sides 41 Such agreenents undoubtedly 


helped in making interstatal laws of war in ancient India. 
IV 


The subject matters of modern international law are divided 4nto= 


three broad eategories. They are :- 


(a) the law of peaceful intemational intercourse 
(b) the law of war; arid 


(ce) the law of neutrality. 


Significantly enough three importent aspects of sadginya sna 


.£ semdbj,vigraha and asanae 
—_— nan 1 


During peacetime the states in enclent India maintained free inter- 
course with the other states. In connection with trade and commerce or 


for other purposes many aliens would visit a state. But no state could 


\ 


% GV. Glehn, Law fmong Nations. (1970) p. 14. . 
4 Ope cit. Vol. I. pe 49 2, ~ 
41 Mbh. Bhinsa, sae I. 26.52, 


42 Kaw Vile 45 Menu VII. 1603 Mbhs Santi. 08, | 65.66 etc. 
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allow unrestricted entry end movenent of ne foreigners within its 
“territory without jeopardising its safety. The ancient Indians were 
fully aware of this fact. In order to pacitate the entry and exit of 
the foreigners as well as the natives of the seueey mudradhyaksa used 


D i Ge . 
to issue mudra (passports) = after receiving a fee. Any one violating 


this principle would receive punishment“, _ Kautilya also suggests 
dhamavasathineh pasandi pathikenavedya vasayeyuh. Evidently this 


precaution is taken so that np undesirable persons like spies of eneny 


countries could do any ham to the state. 


The Panyadhyaksa would keep himself acquainted with denand or 


absence of denand for and rise and fall in the prices of the various kinds 
of commodities. To promote the growth of peaceful and profitable trede 
relations with other countries the Superintendent of Commerce would show 

' favour to those who import foreign merchandise. Moreover, foreigners 
importing articles would ordinarily be exenpted from being sued for devt*”, 
But at the seme time in order to keep effective control over the ures. 


tricted entry of the foreign goods the Antepdéla, was to carefully examine 


the quality of all foreign commodities entering in the country end after 


A 
putting his seal on then he would send then to the ‘Sulkadhyekae for 
collecting tolls, Navadhyekga again was to look after the passage of 


t 


43 Kau. Il. 34 
44 ibid. 
45 ibid. II. % 
48 ibid, II. 16 
47 ibid. 


48 ibid, II.21 
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‘ 
¢ 
ships not only over the seas and at the mouths, of rivers, but also over 


lakes end rivers in the sthanlya ate. the Superintendent of Ships 
would also collect tolls from the ships ‘that touched a harbour on their 
voyage to 8 distant port. thenever a veathert beaten ship wuld arrive 
at a port tom, he wuld show fatherly kindness to it, These rules of 


interstatal intercourse are in many respects similer to the international 


lews of our tines. 


Two important subdi visiohs, again, of the law of peaceful interna. 


tionel intercourse are :- 


(a) the law of diplomacy; and 
(by the law of treaties. 


The law of diplomacy which is connected with the powers and priglleges 
of the various categories of diplomatic agents have been elaborately dis. 


cussed in the last chapter. 


Regarding treaties Oppenheim opines, "international treaties are 
agreenents, of a contractual character, between states «+e. creating legal 
rights and obligations PA, The ancient Indiens had also spoken about the 


contractual character of the treaties. 


About sendhi, Panini says, " Misrea chanupasargen asemdhaut 
Commenting on this Kasika observes, * Brahmana misra rBj ae Brahmanaih saha 


senhite sikarthyanapennah sandhiriti hi panabandhenaikarthyem uchchyate" | 


# Kaw TIle8. . 50 ibid 


51 Ops cits VoleI. p- 789. 
52 Panini. VI.2.154 


eres are Sew Te Bs oy hat ™ te 
tw hae a pe Ee Te : 
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. A me : & 
As Vasu rehders the meaning of the Kasika, - "The word Sendhi here 


means a:contract formed by reciprocal promises; "if you do this thing 


for me, I will do this for you'®®, Following the sme line Kautilya 
says, ™Penabendhah san dhi 4 He states ineenother place, " the words 


7 @e 
séma, sendhi, or:simadhi are synonymous. That which is conducive to 


mutual faith is termed Sema, sendhi or samadhi a, Kautilya also speaks 


emvarenionn Recnerae onset 


about paripanita sendhi, which 1s an agreenent made with promise to carry 


out a definite wrk 5, Medhati thi commenting on sandhi- says that sandhi 


is a contract made for mutual benefit of both the sides’. Conmenting on 


Yajnavalkya Vi jnanesvara states, sandhi rvyavasthakaranan’’. 


dn analysis of the above statenents show that according to the 


ancient Indian writers on polity :- 


re 
(a) the treaties were/garded more or less bindings and ” 


(b) that the treaties conferred some rights and consequently 
obligations as well, to the different sides. 


According to the writers on modem international law international 
negotiations for concluding treaties are conducted either by heads of 
states thenselves or by agents representing =e negotiating states’. 
It appears that both these practices are followed by the ancient Indian 
states as well. It is evident that whenever possible the heada of the 


= Quoted from V.5.Agrawala’s India as know to Panini. p.403 
Kau. VIIe1 


. Kau. VII. 17. 

«Abid. VIT.6. | 

7 Manu VET. 160. 

eg Yai. 1.347. 

SS Ts. -Sepenhaii Ope ite 5.88. 
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of 
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‘states conducted negotiations personally. But they would often send 


aceredited agents as well for the furptse. This is clear from the 


chapter dutep rani ath in the Arthasgastra as wetl as from Kautilya's 


ze : 6 
statenent apakarantesu casya duten presayet ; Menu also states that 


dutas transact that business by which (kings) are disunited or not?= 


ieee they conduct the negotiations that may lead to the conclusion of 
alliances or not. The datas, though, could conduct hego tations leading 
to the conclusion of treaties these beceme effective only when they 
were ratified by the heads of the respective states. Thus Kautilya 


says, sasanapradhana hi rajaneh; tennulatyat sendhivigrehayoh’ It may 


be pointed here that in modern times also no treaty becomes binding 


uniess it is ratified by the proper authori ties’ “. 


Oppenheim has mentioned tyo kinds of treaties. ‘They are :~ 


(a) the lawmaking treaties; and 
(b) treaties concluded for any other purpose’. 


In ancient India also these tuo kinds of treaties could be found. 
Thus the agreenent made between the Kauravas and the Pandaves just 
before the kuruksetra war, referred to above, to fomulate a general 
code of conduct to be followed during the. var, may be regarded, as a 


lawn aking treaty’. 


62 , Manu. WII.66. 

63 Kaw IT. 10. 

64 Le Oppenheim. op. cit. pe 813. 
65 Abid. pp.878-879. 

G6 Mbbe Bhisna, I. 26.32, 


In a sense again all treaties are law-naling as thoy lay dow rules 
of conduct which the parties concersied are bound to observe as law. Thus* 


it is likely that treaties of pemanent nature like sthavara sendni?’ 


or lrtasLesana sendhi? have algq helped in regulating interstatel 


relations in en orderly fashion in ancient India. 


Treaties were concluded for other purposes as well. They were often 
concluded snong the states to maintain peaceful relations anong then. 
They established conditions of peace anong the parties, sometimes in per- 
petuity and acnetimes for a temporary period only. Kautilya degen bes 


these two types of treaties as sthavara sandhi and celasendhi’® sade 


nentions aaa kinds of ees such as wa hiranyasandhi © 


thind senahi” 1 anavasi.ta sendhi” . kamasandhi” 5 ote. to be concluded + 


achieve different aims. The most desirable form of treaty, however, is 


suvamesandhi” # which satisfies both parties and where friendship lasts 


for a long period. Treaties were also made for cessation of hostilities © 


or for gaining other gayonteges” : 


Pacta Sunt Servenda, one of the oldest principles in international 
law, enjoins that treaties should be observed’’. But in spite of the 
theoretical binding nature of the treaties, as self-interest 1s the main 
criterion which guides the foreign policy of a state, the treaties are often 


67 Kau VII. 17. 
68 Kaw VII. 6. 


69 Kaue VII. 17. 


70 ibide VII. 
71 ibid. VII. to. 
72 ibid. VIT.1L 
73 ibid. VII. 12 
74 ibid. VII.3 


| 


75 Manu. VII. 206. 
76 Mbh. Senti.69. 16 
77 G. VeGlahn, Lay emone Nations. (1970). Pe 49. 
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violated in modern world. The sae is tthe about ancient India as 

well. The ancient Indian statesmen also in onder to further the inte- 
rest of their states ‘often did not hesitate to break the agreenents made 
in the treaties. Thus Kautilya describes krtavfdusena’’, in which one 
of the parties treacherously vidlates the fom of agreement and conse- 
quently the treaty stantis cancelled. Kautilya, the master—diplonat 

even suggests blandly, " whoever is rising in power may break the 
agreement of pesce no Because of this realisation that treaties may not 
be observed always wo find in the Arthasastra the following arguments. 


Kautilya quotes a view of the Teacher on the confirmation of samdhi 


(semdhi-kama). According to the Teacher's view, sandhi based on 


y, 
satya as well as sapatha is mutable (dala), while sendhi supported by 


pratibhu is immutable (sthavara). Contradicting this view, Keutilye J 


Pa a Sacha Se 


emphatically says that peace dependent upon honesty or oathis imnute- 
ble both in this world and the next. He further argues that it is for 
this yorld only that a security or hostage is required for strengthening 
the agreenent’°, In the above the Arthasastra seens to tackle one of 
the fundemental questions of international law, namely, whether, and if 
so how far, treaties are binding on the ‘contracting powers. While the 
Teacher, deliberately refused to accora binding force to treaties suppor. 
ted only by moral sanctions, Kautilya positively affimed their obliga- 
tory character. Many Western scholars have eriticiséd Kautilya for his 
Machiavellian outlook, In this case, at least, we find Kautilya has made a 
fine distinction between the ideal and the real. 


78 Kane VII. 6. 
72 ibid. WI.17. 
80 Kau VII.17. 
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Section B | ; 
Laws of War 
Fron the point of view of international law the laws of war, which 
deal with the definition and declaration of war, prohibition of certain 
types of weapons etc., are very inportent. It seens that the ancient 


Indiens had also fairly well-developed laws of ware 


te have no positive indication, however, about the existence of an 
accepted code of the laws of war in the early Vedic period. But though 
in the sanhitas we get no evidence of any written code of conduct for war, 
it is likely that their existed sone unwritten code or convention which 
were generally followed by the Vedic tribes. Their conventions about the 
laws of war may be compared favourably with the Jewish and the Greek states 
of the ancient world, Thus just as the Jéws regarded some nations lite" 
fmalekites as morte] enemies and they waged war against then with extrene 
cruelty’ +, likewise the Vedic tribes also mostly regarded the indigenous 
tribes of the soil as thelr mortal enenies and treated then with oxtrene 
severity But when the Jews went to war agsinst those enenies with whom 
they maintained relations their practice was in ‘no way exceptionally 
eeasi = Fron the Rk end the Atharvaveda semhitas, again, it appears 
that the conception of an omnipotent cosnic or divine law (rta, vrata, 

— 


dhaman) and an all powerful custom (dhama or dhaman) run through then?* e 


Seeeemerres 


These probably regulated the bshaviours of the Vedic tribes to a great 


extent when they were engaged in war with thelr fellow Vedic tribes? >, 


81 Book of Sanuel. XV, 3 
82 RV. Te 158, 5; II. 13.83 etc, 
83 Gs. Oppenhein. Ops cit. Pe 74. 


B84ef.U.N»Ghoshel, A History of Indian Political Ideas (1966) p. 19. 

85 cf. "*with the development of dhamic doctrine, methods of fighting 
were influenced by more humane ideals of conduct — especially where 
Aryens fought Aryens", C. Drekmeier, opecit. pe 23. 
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4 : 
In the Brahmanical literature we find sone stray references 


regarding the codes of war. Thus, for example, the Kausiteki Bratmena ~ 


says, "kin or no kin, crush the foes; conquer “he attacking, conquer 


6 


by attacking P - Again the Satapatha Brahmana describes how the 


fettered prisoners of war are sent out of the kingdons and permitted 

to remain in its outskirts’. But it is ‘in the post-Vedic period that 
written codes regarding laws. of war started to appear. In this respect 

the contributions of the reputed euthors of the Dhamasutras, Dhamasastras, 
* and arthasastras are great. They viewed the war as an mavolidable evil 

and tried to mitigate its abuses by malcing the laws of war humane as 

far as possible. They treated the laws of war, beginning with its defi- 


nitions, from various aspects. S ees 


"Defining war Kautilya says, " apakaro vigraheh"®, ‘Translating it 


RG. Basak says "doing ham to or carrying on hostilities (droklacarana) 
8 
is wart, Shanasastry again translates it as "offensive operation is 


war PO, Wilken tha explains Vigraha as the posture adopted after the 


r+, Commenting on. Yajhavealkya, Vijnénesvara also 


defines war as " apakaro vigrahah pe Thus 1% appears that in defining 


declaration of wa 


vigrehea the ancient Indians had laid emphasis both on the contest and 


the intention of doing ham. 


86 XX.8.6. Translated by Keith. 
87 Sat. Br. I. 24, 16.176 


8B VETe te, 
89 Kautiliya Arthasastra (in Bengali) Part. II. p.86. 


90 Kau. VWI.i, p. 3. 
91 Mbh. Santi. 69.68. "vigréhya vairen krtvavasthanen vigraheh", 
92 Yaj. 1.347. P 
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Grotius, almost echoing Nilakentha, says " war is the condition 
(status) of those contending by force, viewed simply as such" 20, 
Like the ancient Indian Writers on polity many*modern authorities on 
international law also are ofethe opinion that contest and intention 
of doing ham must coexist in order to make a jae 


of war 
According to intemational law declaration is necessary before 


the actual commencenent of hostilities. The Second Hague Conference 
expressly lays down that hostilities between contracting Powers "must 
not commence without previous and explicit warning in the fom of 
dither of a reasoned declaration of war or of en ultimatun with condi- 


tional declaration of war" 99" 


oo ow 


We find numerous references about the practice of declaration of 
war in ancient India. Thus before "entering into war with Cedaga, 
Kuniya sent his duta to his opponent thrice, finally giving him orders 
to place his left foot on the footstool of his eneny (in a spirit of 
defisnce) and deliver him the ultimatun letter while keeping it on the 


edge of the spear 8, Kautilya states, "issue of ultimatum is one of 


93 De Sure Belli Ac Pecis, Book I. Chapter 1. Section.2 Para. 1 


Quoted from Hans Kelsen's Principle's of International Law (1966) p. 497 


94 T.J. Lawrence, Principles of International Law p. 209. 
95 GV. Glahn, Law ‘mong Nations. (1970). p. : 


96 Nirayé-1. Testse Jagdish Chandra Jain's Life in Ancient India, as 
Depicted in the Jain Canons. (1947) p.78 
cf. According to the anclent Roman customs four fetiales were sent 
as embassadors to the nations from whom satisfaction was denanded. 
If such satisfaction was refused war was formally declared by one 


of the fetiales by hurling a bloody spear on the soil of the eneny 
to the accompaniment of appropriate oaths" F.L.Schunan, International 
Politics. (1956) p. 47. 
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‘o 
the duties of the envoy'” hich shows that according to the arthadastra 
fomal Sas hevion of war through em bassador is necessary. VRR ; 
Dikshiter thinks Manu's description of dute sendhiviparyayal ‘meen that 
the ultimate declaration of war fésts on dite’®. If this interpretation 
is correct then it appears that Menu also lays stress on the fomael 


declaration of ware The Mahabharata also refers to the existence of 


the practice. Thus Krsna was sent by the Pandavas to declare war against 
the Keuravas*?©' ‘jhite wogoainens sent Uluka to the Pandavas for the see 
purpose” 1, In the Ramayana, again, it has been stated that before 

starting his assault on Lenka, Rema, in accordance with the strict prin- 


ciples of raja-dhama, sent an envoy to Ravena with his tems that either 


Ravana should surrender unconditionally and restore Sita or give battle OS 


In different South Indien literature also we find enple references 
about declaration of war. Thus according to ancient Temil literary works 


vetci, which refers to the lifting of the enany's cattle, was one of the 


nethods of the declaration of war in that period. Usually the kings who 
decided upon waging war summoned their soldiers and asked then to wear 
garlands of vetci, and capture the cattle of the eneny king. This wuld 


05, in this case, as can be seen,,no 


“mean declaration of fomal war 


fomal declaration of war through diplomatic agents were made. Silappadikarem 


97 I, 16 

98 Menu. VII.65. 

99 War in sncient India. (1944). p. 341 
100 Mbh. Udyoga. 126 

102 ibid. Chaps. 158.159. 


192 Rem. Yuddha. 41,59 
103 «=P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pre-Aryan Temil Culture. (1928) pp. 57-38. 
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however, observes that in ancient days a genéral ultimatum was given 
to the eneny kings to the effect, that,if they did not sulmit they . 


would be subjected to the horrors of war 04, If there was no satis. 


fectory reply to the ultimatum then war was decided upon and declared ©®, 


Onee the war was declared the contestants adopted measures to 


protect their respective interests. During any war a close watch was 


kept over the foreigners present in the country, Eneny or pirate 
7 e 


ships (himsrika) and vessels which were bound for the comtry of an 


gi07 


eneny were to be destroye « In these es in many other injunctions 


the ancient Indian writers on polity » anticipated the laws of war of 


medern times. . 


oom: 


Tt has been stated by our authorities time and again that it 13 
.. the duty of every ksatriya to fight bravely. Death on the battlefield 


has been extolled as the highest ideal 8, But while recommending the 
conduct of war with utmost vigour, they at the same time enjoin that 


the warriors should ordinarily follow the principles of dhamayuddha 


and abide by certain ethical principles and rules during the war 09, 
Thus Baudhayana lays that ksatriyas ought not to fight the following 
nine: the timid, the intoxicated, the insane, the negligent, the unpre. 


pared, women, children, the aged and the brahnins?, He also forbids 


104 Si Leppadi karim. Translated by V.R.R. Dikshitar. (1929) Canto. XXV. 
105 T.VeMahalingem, South Indien Polity. (1967) p. 272. 

1o6 Kaw IX.53 1X6. 

107 ibid. 11.8. 

108 = Ape IT. 10+ Bs 23 BaudsT. 18. 193 otc. 

109 Baud.T. 10. 18. 

110 BaudeI. 10.10. 
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“ 


the use of poisoned or barbed arrows “% Gautena states, "na doso 


himsayemahaye, Anytra vyasyasarathyayudhakrtanjaliprak makesaparang- 
caciniosopaihincinimstcemmematistoasainmiia rE nn tn ma aie 


be + 
mukhopavistasthaLavrkgadhi rudhadiitago brah navadi bhya +4 Manu also 


ceraanaanannneaea nes aneamasnnenaadanaememn tmenaianennesnenmmnmmnmemneeneemaanmmannaaianemed(’ panne aaa 


gives a long list of certain eabsconies of persons who should not be 
attacked during the mat He further enjoins that weapons which cause 
unnecessary pain or which inflicts more pain than is indispensable 
should not be used, Accorging to the Mahabharata non—conbatants, 


wounded, frightened or vanquished persons etc. should not be attacked. 


It asks also not to use certain categories of weapons during the 


confict’"*, the Ramayana elo recommends to follow certain ethical 


principles during the art, In the Temil literature also we find 
almost identical injunctions regarding the rules that are to be folle,ed—- 


in the battle. The femous author of the Kural teaches that, though 


the learned says that flerceness in fighting is noble and admirable, 


it is more noble and admirable to become the benefactor of the eneny 


when he is injured or conquered, One of the Tanil poems Purem, 


again, recommends that non-combatants, women, diseased, aged, sonless 
men end the sacred enimals should be warned before the battle so that 


they might seek the protection of a forttl?, The conmentator 


“i “111 . Gaut. Xe 17=18. 

112 Many. VII. 91-93. 

113 ibid. ,VIT.90. 

114 Mbh. Santi. 96. 1N~11. 


115 Ramayan ae VI. 18. 27236 


1i8cp,K.S. Ramaswani Sastri. Warfare in Ancient India in The Aryan Path. 
Vol.IX. p.505. 


117 "May he live long our great king Kuduni 
Yho proclaim to the people in his eneny country, 
We are going to send our arrows soon, 
Hence fly ye who have no sons to perfom 
Their funeral rites. Brahmins of docile nature 
fnd cows also may seek protection. linen and sickly people 
WL11 do well to go to places of safety" 
Purana Four Hundred. Quoted from N. Kenakaraja Ayer's "The Tanilian 
Heritage" in Siddha—Bharati -( pp oF art. TF .p: BF 
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Nachinarkiniyar says in his commentary on the @olkappien that the 


sonless person, the defenceless person; end the retreating soldier 


should not be slain in the battle’, 


Conventions regarding the treatment to the prisoners of war were | 
equally generous. Kauti]ya advises to give quarter to those who have 
surrendered? ? | The sane is the view of Ménu>™, According to the 


Mahabharata, if a captive in the war does not accept the suzerainty of 


the conquerer he should be set free after one year of captivityt4. if 
maidens were smong the prisoners of war, they were courteously treated 
end were induced to marry persons of the conquerorts choice. If they . 
declined the offer, they were sent back to their homes under proper 


esco “eo. 


o— 
Elaborate arrangenents were also made to treat the wounded in the 

battle. Kautilya states that an amy should include in its ranks physi- 

cians with surgical instriments (sastras) machines, renedial oils ete. 125, 


The Udyoga parvan in the Mahabharata states that when the great amy 


of Yudhisthira gradually moved towards the field of Kuruksetra there 
were within its ranks vai dyasciki tsakah as wor 14, As regards the 
wounded the Great Epic says ‘a wounded opponent should either be sent to 


his own hone, or if brought to the victor's quarters, should have his 


118 The Aryan Path. Vol. IX. Pe 506. 
119 XITI.4 

1 Manu. , VII.91. 

121 Mbh. Santi. 97. tf 13-44 
122 ibid. 97.5 

123 Kau X.3. 

L24 Mbh. Udyora. 151, 57. 
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wounds attended by skilful surgeons wl25, thede compare favourably 
with the rules of Geneva and Hague Gonventions. ; - 
TIL . 


Thus we see that when viewed from the dharma point, the interstatel 
laws of war in ancient India were regulated by healthy and salutary 
traditions. But the rulers of the period were not always guided by the 


dhama doctrine. They often ‘looked at life from the artha point of 


view which goaded men to acquire, augnent and preserves In the pursuit 


of artha they sometime broke the dhanna codes of war. Thus Kautilya 


gives the common-sense advice that if a state has immense superiority 
over his opponent, it should follow the chivalrous code of war 
(dhamayuddhe). Otherwise it should have recourse to all methods of os 
warfare whether fair or foult®, He also recommends, if necessary, of 
taking recourse to densayoga and the use of poisons and poisonous 

weepons 2*?, ¥® also find mention of asura vijayal™ in which laws of 

war are violated. The war with Kalinga fought by Asoka may be an 


exenPle of this typee Instances of desecration of temples and sanctue— 


ries, that: may be regarded as asurayuddha, were also not rare. The Hathi- 


gunpha Inseription?© thus infoms us thét when king Nanda conquered 
Kalinga, he carried the throne.of Jing belonging to Kalinga as the 
highest trophy. 


a 
~ 


125 Mbhs Santi.o6. 13.14 Tr. P.G. Roy. 


18 Kaus Xe Se 

427 iblde XIV. 1. Pn 

128 Kaw XII.1, Mbh. Santi. 1.0. 

12 Boek Edict. XIII. 

130 Buhler, Indian Studies. p» 15 Hp. Ind. XX p.72ff. line 12. 
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The South Indien warriors also sometities violated the benign 
laws of war recommended by the engient authors. Thus T. VeMahalingen - 
states that "the ancient Tenils wore very fergcious in warfare and 
usually took great pleasure in Slaying the foes and plundering snd 
devastating their countrys Nalankilli, a Cola prince of the Sangean 
period, took a vow, "if I do not advence- to the fight and ceuse (my 
foes) to suffer like the longsteamed banboo trempled wmderfoot by a 
huge elephant, may my garland be crumpled in the wanton enbrances of 


dark-haired harlots, who can never love with a pure heartt, thn 


A Sengem poet, again, wished that the wreath worn by his patron king 
must fade by the snoke arising from the fire that destroyed his adver. 


sary's territory?°*, These show that the chivalric codes of war were 


not always followed by the ancient South Indian states. ei 
But in spite of these instances of occasional violations of the 
laws of war probably we shall not be wrong if we conclude that, although 
they were sonetimes forgotten in the bittemess of the conflict, the 
laws of war were generally obeyed in ancient India. J. Speliman 
rightly observes that " ancient India did have rules of warfare me, 
He refers to the reports of Megasthenes in which it is stated that 
famers perfomed their agricultural pursuits without danger even when 
the battle raged at hand. It is also noted there that the eneny's 


lend was not scorched with fire nor were the trees cut aowars The 


131 T.VeMahalingem, opecit. pp. 238.289. 

132 ibid. p. 93 

133 Political Theory of Ancient India. (1964). pe 160. 

154 ibid. cf. J.WMecrindle, Ancient India as Deseribed by 
Megasthenes end Arrian, (1877) pp. 32,84, 216. 
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existence of these rules of dhamayuddha shows a very humane ethical 


standard which ideally, at any rate} surpasses that of modern. times. 


| Section C 
Laws of Neutrality 


Oppenheim believes that neutrality could not exist either in 
theory or in practice in ancient times, for then ™ the belligerents 
never recognised an attitudeerof impartiality on the part of other 
states " 185 Yheaton also has renarked': "According to the laws of war, 
observed even by the most civilised nations of antiquity, the right of 
- one nation to renain at peace, while other neighbouring nations were 


“engaged in war, was not adnitted to exist 0 However these may be 


oo 
true of ancient Greece and Rome, these arguments avidently do not fully 
apply in me case of ancient India. ‘The ancient Indiens seen to possess 
not only sone sonsebinns about neutral position but they could discuss 


about different aspects of fewtselity as well. 


‘Asatia, oné of the six gunas, seem to beat some aspects of neutrality. 


VeRR Dikshitar, however, thinks that though’ asena is loosely interpre. 


ted by some authors as ‘neutrality’, it may mean ‘holding a post against 


135 ODe Cite VolsIT. Pe 347. 


13% Elements of International Lay (1904) p.564. 
ef. "In the history of ancient nations no evidence can be 
found that the principle of neutrality was ever recognised either 
in theory or in practice, The development of neutrality, as a 
‘principle recognised by the law of nations, is a by-product of 
the theory of sovereignty and is associated with modern times 
and the rise of national states. syaplien’, Introduction to the 
Law of Nations. (1955). De 354, 
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an eneny' as well?®’, ac. Basak, again, is of the opinion that the 
word asana merely indicates certain attitude in which the vijigisu and 
his ari are evenly matched?®, It is true thgt the tem 'asena’ is 


selene 


rather difficult to interpret. S8at from the definition of asana by 


Kautilya and others it appears that asana, according to then, possessed 


some aspects of neutral attitude 


Defining asana Kautilya says, upeksanenasanan, He states a little 


later that sthana, asena and upeksana are synonymous with the word asene?, 


He also talks about sendhyasanen and vigrhyasenen*“4, ‘These show that 


Kautilya could conceive and discuss about different aspects of neutral 
attitude. Thus while Semdhyasana possibly refers to peaceful neutrality 

at least for the time being, vigrhyasana mean 'amed neutrality'. Commenting 
on Manu Kullukabhatta describes asana by the term 'nairapeksa! 142, nile 


commenting on Yajnavalkya, Vijnanesvara defines it as ‘upeksanem! 145, 


Though no doubt, Kautilya's description of different kinds of asene has 


mre 


in then some hints about amed neutrality, Kullukebhatta!s comment clearly 


shows that a state taking recourse to this guna can maintain impartial 


raae t 
or neutrel attitude. Vijnanesvara's crisp comment also shows that a 
state following the policy of agana can ignore the happenings that are 


taking place in other states, 


137 Ops cite 318. . 


ie 

1338 The Arthasastra of Kautilya. (Bengali translation) (1967), 
: Yol.IT. pp. 89.90. 

12 Kaw. VEIT. 1. 
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‘Besides asana we find mention of other tems as well, which may 


signify a neutral state. Thus Kautilya deseribes ubhayabhabi mitral, 


who, is a conmon friend to both the Vijigisu and his ari. A king cen 
maintain this friendly relations with the vijigisu end his eneny for vari- 
ous reasons. But whatever may be the reason it is clear that he is a 


true neutral between the conbatents. Moreover madhyema and udasina!5, 


two menbers of the rajanandala, seen also not/be actively involved in the 


diplonatic struggle that goes ®n emongst the vijigisu and his friends on 


one side, and the ari end his friends on the other. Of these the madhyana 


ee 


lies close to the vijigisu and the ari, the two main contestents, while 


the udasina lies beyond all the three. Thus the madhyana is a near neutral 


and so his neutrality is of more immediate significance than that of the 


udasina, who is a distant neutral. On the other hand, because of his “Breater 


A nmmeatiretnanememetaaed 


power and resources, the udasina, if aroused, might effectively tilt the 
power..bal ance an the mandala. This gives added importance to his attitude. 


The above discussions will show that generally the noms of inter. 


state relationship were observed in ancient India. then there was any 


146 


violation, other states used to intervene as affimed by Kautilya ”, or 


as according to the Great Epic, the violator had to face social 


ostracisn ant . m 


' 444 Kau, VIT.9. . 

145 Kaus VI. 23 Manu VII. 1553 Yaj.I. 345. 
148 Kau. VWI. 16. a 

147 Mbh» Santi. 97. 9-10. 


CHAPTER THRES  ** 


INTERSTATAL RELATIONS 


Section A 


Role of Ideology 


The existence of a large number of sovereign states in encient 
India has been proved from various sources. Presence of these sovereign 
seoedipvicseppeace the existence of interstatal relations as well. In 
the words of H.L. Chatterjee, "intercourse enong states in ancient 
“India was taken for granted. It was rather the rule than the exception. 
‘States were convinced that they could not remain in isolation even if 

they so liked and this conviction made such intercourse somewhat mavold. 


able " 1 , ; — 


One of the most renarkable ideas connected with the interstatal 
relationship in ancient India was the doctrine of mandala” that consisted 
of a circle of twelve states and which almed at the maintenance of a 
“judicious belance of power anong then. ‘The doctrine of mandala, however, 
was purely theoretical in nature and it could not Claim to be an inflexible 
law regulating all interstatel relationships. So, in order to rightly 
appreciate the workings of interstatal relations in enclent India, a 
correct interpretation of other forces that worked at the background, is 
. necessary. An analysis of the available materials shows that, like our 
times at thet age also two basic factors, ideological considerations and 


Rr 


1 HL. Chatterjee, International Law and Interstate Relations in 
Jdneient India. p.7. 


2 Keu Vi.2 3 Menu. VII. 154.211 ete. 
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6 
power-political approach, principally regulated the interstatal relations. 


From the early Vedic period onwards, the idea of a world conquering 


. e 5 
sarvathama, whon Panini expleins 'as the lord of the whole carth' , 


attracted the imagination of the ancient Indians. J. Spellman feels 
that the concept of aia ruler developed oying to the existence of the 
Organic theory of the State. He argues that the various aspects of the 
aneient Indian polity was entbroponorphised and in this schene of things 
the king often appears as the head. Just as the body could not have 
two heads, so too, the world must be unified under one sovereign authom 
rity! * - But here it may be pointed out that as the Organic theory of 
the state came into existence much lster this could not have influenced 


the early Vedic people. So wo must seek the explanation elsewhere. 


In the twentieth century deep-seated conflicts between political, 
economic and social systens have made ideological issues burning rea. 
lities of international life? » In the early Vedic period also a deep. 
seated social, cultural and religious conflict existed between the Vedic 
tribes and the indigenous non-Vedic. The Vedic tribes regarded the 


i A 
indigenous tribes as dasa, mrdhravak, akaman, adevayu, avrata, sisnadevah 
etc. °: The Aryan sentiment against then finds expression in a prayer 


to Indra which says: " \e are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. 


Panini, V. 1. 41-42. 


Political Theory of Ancient India. pe 170. 
Palmer & Perkins, Intemational Relations. p. xxv. 


RV. 1.174 7~8 3 VIT. 241. 33 X99. 3 ete. 
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They do not perfom sacrifices; they do not believe in anything; 

their cities are different; they are not men; 0 destroyer of foes 

Ii1l then™ . The Aryens naturally cherished the vision of an all Indien 
enpire under an Aryan ruler where the Aryen culture would be fimly 
established. then the fion.Aryans had been effectively subdued and the 
Aryan culture had been established on a fim footing, the cultural unity 
of the sub-continent inspired the more powerful kings to cherish the 
iddal of becoming the esc ciwe ruler. fmiury De Riencourt has 
rightly regarded that "just as the cultural unity of Hellas was taken 
for granted in the multistate period ...... (so also) the cultural unity 
of Bharatvarsa was a recognised facts; and soon enough, thirst for poli- 
tical unity and social peace; ...... pronotes the idea of a wiversal, = 
state under the leadership of one powerful rule" os It is for this 


that the Aitareya Brahnana exhorts the Aryan king to "win all victories, 


find all worlds, attain superiority (sresthate) , pre-eninence (pratistha) 
and supremacy (paremata) over all kings, and achieve overlordship 
(semrajya) .... suserainty (adhipatya), encomprssing all ...+. the sole 
single sovereign (oterat) of the earth up to its limits to the ocean", 


. ‘ 
The Aitareya Brehnena and the Satepatha Brahmena’ also extol the 


hd 


RVe Xe 2208. 


8 The Soul of India. Pe 78. 


ef. "The motive force behind the endless campaigns and the expedi- 
tions of the Mauryas and the Guptas, of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 

the Palas and the Rastrakutas does not sean to have been mere’ 
enbition, a passion for the sake of conquering but a conscious, or 
unconscious urge to bring the whole comtry under one hegenony”™ 
P.C. Chakravarty, The Art of War in Ancient India. pp. 182-183. 


9. Ait. Br. VIII. 15. 
jo) 06ibid. VITI.23. 
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world wide conquests of the two Bharata Kings, Davhshantd and Satrajita 
Satanikea. e oe 

There thus eventually developed special ceyenonies for the 
anointment of enperors. The most important aenenGny relating to the 
concept of the wrld - ruler is the Asvenedha’®, These cerenonies wore 
perfomed not only to extend and confim the sovereignty of the king, 
but also to bring spiritual and material blessings. The Satapatha 


Brahnena states that the Rajesuya and the Asvenedha sacrifices enable 


the perfomer to become.a god and to goquire the vitality of Inara?, 


Thus a religious factor ~ the attainment of spiritual elevation also 
goaded the intending conquerors to become the world ruler and to perfom 
these sacrifices. Reacandra and the Pandavas performed the horse sacri- 
fices for spiritual reasons and not for mere conquest. It is for thts ™ 
VeR Re Dikshitar argues "the idea that the policy (of expansion) was 
imbued not with larger aims but only with rivalry and glory cannot be 
accepted. The ideal was not mundane. It was something higher and 


nobler and consequently spiritual nh 4 


The idea of the ruler of a world.state is expressed in several 


tems. As has been pointed out the perfomer of a horse-sacrifice was 


15 


know as sarvabhauma’~. The conqueror of the whole Bharatavarsa, was also 


often extolled as senraj 6. But the most significant tem for world. 


~ ¢ - 
12 § Apastemba Sraute Sutra. XX. 1.1. | 
15 Sate Bre XLII. 4.43 Ve 4+ 3s 4 


14 War in Ancient India. p. 335. 
15 fApastenba Srauta Sittra. XX. 1. 4. 
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. @ 4 
conqueror, however, was cakravartin. Though not so ancient as sarvabhaua 


or semraj the tem has been used fronevery ancient times. We find the 


use of the term as early as in the Maitri Upanisads’ which mentions 


15 cakravartins. According fmarkega garvabhauna and cakravartin are 
pesiccadhie: bie ini teams 
synonymous. They signify those overlords before whom all feudatories 


hunble thenselves. Speaking atout the coronation of a cakravartin 


Senavidhana Brahmena states that " the priest should perfom the corona. 


tion with the Ekavrsa Seman fof that king whom he-desires to be the sole 


ruler and whose circle of territory (he does not desire) to be overwhelmed 
(by an eneny) 1B) P.y. Kane says this 1s probably ‘one of the earliest 
references to the derivation of the word Cakravartin' 9 « According to 
J ayasewal the tem caivavanttn implies the idea of territorial sovereignty 


1 Y —_ 


extending up to the natural frontiers. Spellman again considers cakra 


as a synbol of the sum, which travels round the earth end rvles over it. 
4 
"The cakravartin"™ he argues ™ would hold a similar position in polity. 


The wheel itself has often been understood as a symbol of universal doni. 


nation and power aed, According to Monier Williems " cakravartin is a 


ruler the wheels of whose chariot roll everywhere without obstruction; 


eaperor, sovereign of the world wee tt is also to be noted that cakra 


which is the sign of Vighnu is supposed to be in the hands of all . 


¢ 4 
cakravartins. Thus a cakravartin ruler, in a sense, is regarded as an 


7 44 
18 IIT.5.2 


19 «History of Dhamasestra. Vol.III.p.66. 
2  IHQ. Vole i, p.572. 

21 Ops cit. pe 173, 

22 Sanskrit English Dictionary. pe 31, 
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incarnation of Vishnu himself. In other words world-wide conquest is to 


give the conqueror great religious merit as well. The cakravartin is 


thus a divinely ordained figure with a special place in the cosnic scheme 


end as such is exalted to seni-divine status. This eskravartin tradi. 


tion was one of the most forceful political symbols that existed in 


ancient India which inspired the embitious,monarchs to embark on conquest. 


¢ t “ { . 
The Buddhists called the cakravartin as cakkavatti. The cakkavatti 


idea developed considerably under the Buddhist influence. In the 
Mahavagga Lord Buddha is made to say "I om a king; an incomparable reli- 
gious king (dhameraja); with justice (dhama) I turn the wheel, a wheel 


that is irresistible n3, Here the idea of the secular cakravartin is 
carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. The Buddhist conception, 
of the world-conqueror is intimately connected with ideas of righteous 
rule. According to a Buddhist tradition, when the wheel vanishes from 
sieht, a king is advised to rule in accordance with Dhenma and ensuring 
the happiness of every creatures within his kingdon. Upon following 


this advice the wheel reappear. The attributes of Gakkavatti thus con- 


prige not only universal supremacy and successful adninistration at hone 
f 


, i - 
and abroad but also above all righteousness. Cakkavatti's conquest of 


the quarters is to be achieved not by force but by righteousness, while 
his rule over his vassals is based upon his enforcement of the five 
precepts that are binding upon the Buddhist laymen 4, Thus though the 


Buddhists abjure the idea of conquest by violence they do not renouce 


2%, Selesutta, SBE. Vol. X p.102 
24 Digha Nikaya.e II. p.169; p.62 f. 
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the Laea of cotablishing a universal eas under the Pee rule aa 
of a dekkevattl. the ‘concept of the universal empire, ‘ruled by righte. 
ous rulers, is know to the Jeines as well, who speak about twelve 


cakravartins 25, . ° 


e 


“The ideal of the unification of the Indian subcontinent under one 
ruler was greatly achieved by the Maurya enperors. We do not as yet 


definitely know whother Kautflya of Arthasastra feme was really the 


Prime Minister of Chendragup ta Maurya. In case he was it may be said 
that he inspired his master to follow the ideal of the conquest of the 
whole world bounded by the four quarters n ( caturentin nahin)” 
Kautilya the pragnatist, even defines the area that should be brought 


under: the ekachchhatra adhipatya and states that "the thousand yojanas... 


of the comtry that stretches between the Himalayas and the ocean is the 


27 
cekravartin arena~’, 


; 
. Though the third Maurya enperor, Asoka, renounced the ideal of 


conquest by violence, he nevertheless pursued the ideal of conquest by 


Dhenna™, The object of Asoka! s foreign policy thus continues to be 


still conquest that causes the feeling of satisfaction and bears fruit 


in the other worla™,. . Asoka's conception of dhamavijaya, however, 


requires sone elaboration. The dhamavijaya as enunciated by Kautilya 


and other ancient Indian writers on polity mean conquest of a kingdon 


Quoted from AL. Bashan, The tender that was India, p. 20. 
Kau. “VI. 4. 

Kau. IX. 1. Tr. Shena Sastry. 

Rock Edict. MII. 
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and the reinstalment, after suhnission, of the defeated king or 4 
menber of his family. But Asoka's Gharnavijaya signifies, conquest 
not by force at all, but, the conquest of heart by pritirasa, that can 
be sopensikehea anywhere, not ofily up to the outlying provinces of his 
eapire but also in the doninions of his independent neighbours, whether 
they are in India or far beyond its north-west frontiers”, Asoka! s 
conception of dhamavijaya thus encompasses the whole world and it is 
not bounded by any geogrephicel limi tations. One important consequence 
of his conquest by dhamea-ghosa was that, instead of completing his . 
grendfather's achiene of conquering the whole sub-continent and establish. 
ing his sovereignty over it as ekrat, Asoka, on principle, left unsubdued 
soe smaller and weaker states of India. As a result all outlying states,, 
great or small, renained on a footing of equal sovereignty with the vast 
Maurya enpire. Asoka! s dhama-vijaya, however, greatly assisted in 


a effecting the cultural unity of the country 


Asoka, who consistently preached the superiority of dhama-vijaya, 
may be regarded as a symbol of the Buddhist ideal of cakkavatti. Spollmen 


even conjectures that the Buddhist concept of the righteous cakkavattd 


may be inspired in part by the reforms of Asoka 4, This cakravartin ideal 
continued to influence the Indien political scene for a long time. Thus 


in the Nanaghat inscription occurs the wrd epratihatacakesa’’. Kharavela 


0 Rock Edict. XIII. 
31 = ope cit. p. 175. 


32 Bhuler, Archaeological Survey of testem India, Vol. Ve ps. i0.. 
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again hes been styled Kalinga-Cakravartin in the Mancapuri record of 


33 34 : 


his queen~~ and payata-caka in the Hatigunpha inscription *. 


TI. 


In order to realise the ideal. of the umiversal conquest the powerful 


Indian monarehs often started digvijaya that had its impact on the inter.’ 


statal relations. Besides the desire of effecting a cultural unity other 
motives, like collection of booties, also often played their part in 
attenpting to perform digvijayae Thus king Dilipa of the Raghu fenily 

is stated to have milked the earth i.e. collected taxes, for the purpose . 
of celebrating sacrifices’. The king Raghu again in course of his 
Digvijaya subjugated his enenies, took immense booty from then and thea ° 


roinstated then on their respective thrones. The conquest of these 


digvijayi monarchs thus mostly did not affect the deeper strata of the 


invaded kx kingdoms but only created an epheneral disturbsnce over the 
| surface, particularly to the metropolis, entry into which would /ae facto 
victory over a rival. On accomt of this established convention which 
was rarely departed from, the kingdoms in ancient India generally retained 
their regional limits and integrity although somewhat ortpplea financially 


by the conquest. The general principle of reinstating a conquered ruler after 


35 Epigraphica Indica. Vol. XX p.864 
34. ibid. pp. 88-89. 


35 Raghuvensa: - LB. ; 
% ibid IV.37. cf "Grihita pratimuktasya sa dhammavijayi nripa 


Sriyen mahendranathasya jehara ratna medinin ® 
a ee 
(Raghu. IV. 43.) 
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° 
ce 


the conquest created a large nunber of senissovereign tributary states 


enjoying various amounts of sovereignty. 


The ancient Indian political thinkers have made a gradation anong 
the different types of conquerors. Thus Kautilya relates three types 
of conquerors 3— a just conqueror or dhame-vijayi, a@ greedy conqueror 


or lobha vij ayi, and a denon like conqueror or asura-vij ayi?. thile 


a just conqueror is satisfied with mere obelsence, a greedy conqueror 
is satisfied only after what he csn safely gain in lend-or money and a 
denon like conqueror seizes the land, treasure, sons, wives and even the 
life of the conquered. Kautilya, however, in one place advises the 
king not to covet the land, property, sons and wives of the defeated 
rulers as that would cause provocation to the circle of states against 


the conqueror’. The Mahabharata too describes three types of conquests - 
Hs 8] ‘ 


dhamavijaya, arthavijaya and asuravijaya Arthavijaya end asuravijaya 


of the Great Epic fairly correspond with the lobha-vijaya and asura-vijaya 


of the Arthasastra. Like the Arthasastra again the Mahabharata also 


prefers dhamavijaya~. Following earlier traditions Manu also recommends 


that after the conquest the conqueror should reinstal the vanquished king or 
one of his relatives on the throne, ‘Thus evidently Manu also supports 
dhamavijayae : 


The word dhamavijaya occurs in the Kanakhera inscription of 


Shridharavamen ** and in the Cammaka inscription of Pravarsena > ate. as 


37 Kaw XII. 1 
3 Kau. VII. 46. 
la 
KS) Mbh. Santi. 50. 33.2. 
4 ibid. 96.1, 
81 Menu. VII. 201-20 2s 206.208. 
42 


Phamavijayayina gakenandeputrena gatsdendcnayaient em dhesavanwene: 


. DC Sirear, Select Inscriptions. p. 181. 
DG. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p.- 42. 
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well and showing thereby that the idea of dhamavijaya like the 
Cakravartin 4deal attracted the ancjent Indian monarchs. That this ; 
theory was actually carried out in practice can be proved fron history 
also. Thus king Rudrademan had, been deseri bed as the establisher of 
kings who eet their domains“. Semudragupta elso reinstated certain 


defeated kings in their territories”. ; 


The two ideals of cakravartin and dhamavijaya preached in ancient 


a gprmaeeenencmmes 


India were not contradictory but really complenentary to each other. 
For a dhamavijayl also goes out for conquest and to establish his 


adhipatya, ‘but realising the impossibility of bringing the whole of the 


Indien sub-continent wader the personal rule of the conqueror he reins. 
tates the dynasties, that accepts his suzerainty. The ancient Indien_ - 
rulers were thus ever inspired by the ideal of an ekchchhatra adhipatya. 


‘It goaded then to extend their spatial jurisdiction with great energy, 
‘fact and resourcefulness. Palmer & Perkins opine "ideological factors 
were seldon of decisive importence before tventieth century", But it 
seems that their opinion, at least, is not justified about ancient India, 


where the cakravartin ideal ‘and the idea of dhamavijaya influenced the 


interstatal relations ‘to a great extent. 
Section B- 
Pole of Power-Politics. 
Though the political traditions of the time had given enphasis on 


the ideals of éakravartin and dhamavijaya the ancient Indian writers 


44 Junegadh jaan Rlaraphica Indica. Vol.IT. p. 44. 
a Alleshabad Pillar Inscription. Spiaraphics Indica, Vol. XXII. De 55. 
. Enternationel. Helations, pe 74 
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on polity, however, were not wholly averse of acquiring territories 
as well. Thus Kautilya discussese vayious means by which eneny!s fort - 
or kingdom can be oquiirad’ He says that tepritortes thus acquired 
may be of three kinds :~ (1) that which, is newly acquired; (14) that 
which is recovered, and (111) that which is inherited”. But Kautilya 
knows that mere acquisition of a territory is not enough So he 
advises the paci fication of the territory by all means”. Manu, who 
generally extols the virtue of dhamavijaya, also urges in one place 
that the king should strive after the acquisition of the territories 
that have not’ been aequired™. But while Manu is somewhat hesitant 
about territorial annexation, YajRavelkya is not. He says that the 
king who conquers the enemy's kingdom wins dhama. According to 
Bhisma again when a king is convinced of his superiority in material 


resources he should seek to win the lends and riches of his eneay’ 


. It may seen from above that Kautilya, Manu ete. have spoken 
with two voices as thelr opinions about the reinstalment of a defeated 
king or his relatives and the annexation of “territory are obviously 
confusing. But 4t may not be so contradictory as it may appear at 
first sight. For in those days when communications between the diffe. 
rent parts of the country were not easy, it was difficult to control 


renote or inaccessible regions. Those regions ‘were mostly kept under 


‘Kaue XIII. 1. 


47 

48 Kau. XIII.5. 
4 ibid. 
50 
51 


Menu. IX. 251. 
Mbh. Santi. 9 .506 
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the tributary kings, whereas the areas that could be governed easily 
were annexed. Moreover, the frank &eceptance and propagation of the : 
ideals of power-politics by many ancient Indian political thinkers were 


also responsible for the enthuskasm for the acquisition of territories. 


This power-poli tical approach was the second major factor that 
_had an importent bearing on the interstatal relations of the period. 

The lesson of power-politics is expressed in the aphorisn, 'states do 
what they can and suffer what they nust!°?*, 4 large nunber of modern 
theoreticians of realist school believe that Intemational relations are 


53, + appears that the 


regulated to a great extent by power-politics 
ancient Indians had also correctly appreciated the role of power in 
meintaining internal peace as well as in Giplonacy. That is why the . 
conception of danda, force, occupies such an important place in the 
ancient Indian political thinking. Denda, which simultaneously designa- 
tes a staff, a symbol of authority, physical punishment ete.. has been 


regarded as a vital, elenent for the acquisition of territory, maintenance 


of independence, preservation of law and order etc. 


The early arthasastra writers by applying the term dendeni t4 to 


their science led to conceive danda as the essence of government? 


52 Charles O'Lerche (Junior), Principal of International Politics. p. 107. 


53 HJ. Morgenthau, one of its chief exponents, states, "The main 
signpost that helps political realism to find its way through the 
landstape of international politics is the concept of interest 
defined in terms of power... We assime that statesmen think and act 
in tems defined as power, and the evidence of history bears that 
assumption out" Politics song Nations. (1966). p.5. 
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Kautilya also puts great enphasis on dendaniti 55, as one of the 


earliest exponents of the realist schqol in the whole world he is fully: 
ayare thet force or power is the real arbiter of interstatal politics. 
Kautilya has also correctly raqlised that salkt, ‘or power, of a state 
is dependent on many factors. He mentions three kinds of saktis, 


nenely, mantra, prabhu and utsaha™, . Inmodern temin®logy these 


stend for three cardinal powers of statesmanship, economic resources 
and military strength. Kaditilya also knows that a correct and an 
optimum combination of the various aspects of power can only make a 
state strong. So he argues that possession of power, which is the sun 
total of three saktis, in a greater degree makes a king superior, in a 
lesser degrea, inferior, and in an equal degree, equal to other kings. 


_ So he advises the intending conqueror to augment his power constently”’. 


Hare Kautilya's views appear.to be very similar to that of some modern 
proponents of power-polities like Morgenthau who says, ‘international 
politics, like all politics is a struggle for power, thatever be the 
ultimate eims of international politics, power is always the immediate 


‘aim? 8 


Thousands of years before the advent of moder theoreticionsa of 
the realist school Kautilya realises that power-politics means*in prac. 


tice that interstatal disputes tend to ba settled in terms of the 


55 Kaw I.4 


‘ 56 Kaw VI. 2 : 
57 ibid. 


58 Politics fmong Nations. p. 27. 
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relative power seihed by each party. Because of this realisation he 
says, " thoover is inferior to another shall make peace vith him; who. 
ever is superior in power shall wage war; whoever thinks 'no eneny 

ean hurt me, nor aa I strong engugh to destroy my eneny' shall observe 
neutrelity™’. Kautilya knows that sometimes even an equal power may 
be reluctant to conclude peace. He recommends that in that case the 
king should do ham to his adversary exactly to the seme extent as the 
eneny has done to him. Then*only the eneny would be forced to conclude 


peace. For Kautilya argues, 'tejo hi sandhatrakareanem, na tapten lohen 


lchenasandhatra 444190, This description of the necessity of power in 


international politics cannot be battered. 


Kautilya knows that no state incapable of waging effective war 
can reasonably expect other states to meet its denands, heed its wishes 
or even acknowledge its right to survival’ - He is also quiée aware 
that even in the bargaining process of diplonacy, "prestige" is all 
important. "Prestige" is reputation for power, and thus in peace time 
a state can obtain its objective peacefully when the peaceful bargaining 
is backed by threats of force’ Diplomacy, according to him, is thus 
a potential var, just as war is a business of seeking political objec. 
tives by military coercion rather than by bargaining. In both cases | 
ability to use force with skill and success is rather more than likely 


to be decisive. 


59 Kau VII.1, Tr. Shama Sastry. 
60 Kav. VIT.3. 
61 Kau VII. 16. 
§2 Kau. VII. 16. 
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Kautilya also is fully conscious of the fact that in a state 
systen of competing powers, the primary objectives of foreign policy 
in peace and war is neither wn nor peace but something common to 
both. It is the enhancement of the power of one's own state so that 

+ cennot only resist the will of other states but can impose its will 
on then as a hag In "war" this goal is pursued by overt violence, 
and in "peace" by bargaining supported by threats of force. He is 
also well aware of the fac& that one who is possessed of superior 
power, overreaches all others by the sheer force of his Sacer He 
feels that power leads to success and happiness. So he argues " the 
possession of power and happiness in a greater degree makes a king 
superior to another. Hence a king shall always endeavour to augment 


) 
his ow power" - 


While Kautilya is a supporter of power-politics per se Manu is 
not so. But at the seme time he is not completely unaware of the 
role of power as the final arbiter in the anarchical interstatal 


politics. According to him denda is one of the four principal upayas 


of foreign policy’®. When other three expedients fail to achieve 
result he advises the use of denda’”. Enphasising the role of power 


world. 
he argues "Of him who'is always ready to strike the whole /stendas in 


awe; let him therefore make all creatures subject to himself by the 


6 
use of force on 


63 Kau. VWI. 2 


64 ibid. 
65 ibid. 


66 Manu. VII. 107. 
67 Menu. VIT. 108. 
68 Manx VII. 10% 
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The Mahabharata also does not leg behind in expounding power. 
politics. It says in one place 'kings-should iver s ready with 
upraised sceptre and they should: always extend their pvouses? This 
compares favourably with the amaient Roman dictum of "si vis pacen, 


para bolliun WO, the Mehabharata argues in another place, "a ksatriya 


should seek the acquisition of POWOFs eeeeee Dhama is dependent on then 


that are powerful even as Pleasure is dependent on then that are given 
e 


to enjoyment le « In some places the great Epic is even more candid 


than Kautilya in supporting the role of power. Thus it states in one 


place, "right proceeds from might ae It goes further to say 


"Everything is pure with then that are powerful ws, Jew Spellman 


points out that in these places the "modern doctrine that might is 


right clearly appears™*, He, however, feels that it is not a typical 


teaching of ancient India and says that probably it was considered to be 


a heresy in the orthodox circles’ °, 


The ancient Indian exponents of the realist school have been 
roundly condeaned by some western scholars. Thus Ae De Reincourt 
opines that to proponents of power-politics in ancient India, " every 
device, every form to treachery, every ruthless fom of annihilation 


of an enemy, everything is allowed if successful we He says in another 


69 Mbh.-Adi. 142," ‘Tr, P.O. Roy. Ye 
70 = Fels Schuman, International Politics. Pp. 282 
71 Mh. Senti. 132. 1.7. 


72 Mbh. Santi. 132.75. Valaddhamah pravartate 
‘. aaa eeemmnen amemenee 

75 Mbh. Santi. 132.7 Sarva Valavatan Suci. 

74 Political Theory of Ancient India. p. 160. 


75 ibid. 
76 The Soul of India. p. 86. 
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place, "in the days of Buddha end in the centuries following hin, 
politics had become conpletely ruthless, anoral and cynical al But it 
| should be noted that this political omneee was not absolute. There 
always renained in the background the Tndi.an ideal of the wise strong 
and the just cekravartin, the world ruler. Here it may also be poin. 
ted out that ancient Indien political philosophers had correctly 
realised that good and evil are merely two relative terns of an unending 


dialectic process’, 


Theythad tried to reconcile these two irreconcila. 
bles’, Moreover, they knew that the greatest might of all is spiritual 
and that if might exists, it is simply because previous causes had made 


The ancient Indian ‘political thinkers were also fully conscious + 
of the fact that unless a nation could maintain its existence as a 
sovereign state all moral codes would be e meaningless. This is respon 
sible for producing moral flexibility. It is for this that Bhisma does 
not hesitate to say that the amy, which: protects a kingdom is the root 
of all the religious neri ts of the raler 80 le also enjoins that in 
times of distress amomal circunstances justify resort to anomal 
expedients® 4, | 

The tyo basic factors, ideology and power -politics, that doninated 
interstatal relations in ancient India were not really contradictory in 


nature. The goal was the universal empire in both the cases. Asvenedhea 


77 The Soul. of India. De 78. 

78 Mbh. Santi. 34, De 

79 Mbhe dan t e 13. 11-14, 

80 Mbh. Sant: ° 128. 55. 

81 Mbh. Santi. foaddhama chapters. 
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‘and other such sacrifices being prescribed by the Vedic religion, 

even the idealist school of political thirikers could not disapprove . 
of an expedition Of conquest. They only ‘tried to hunanise it as much 
as possible. And even a resliét like Kautilya visualised an all 


Indian neta , 


. Seetion C 
. @ ; 
' Mandala Theory 


According to the ancient Indian writers on fone interstatal 
relationship is intimately connected with the doctrine of mandala’ * 
They knew that war, a necessary evil, could not be altogether avoided 
but there were two ways by which its possible evil effects could be 
uinimised. These were :- (a) maintenance of a judicial, balance of 
power anong the different states with which the comtry was studded; 
and (b) to determine, as far as’ possible, beforehand who could be the 
possible friends or enenies. The mandala theory satisfies both 


these needs to a great extent. 


It is difficult to say precisely when and how the theory of 
raj emeandala originated. Saletore thinks that its influence in a rudi. 


mentary fom cen be traced back to the Vedic partod But probably 


82 Kau. IX. 1. 
&5 * ? The doctrine of mendala, underlying as it does the Hindu ideas 


- of. the 'balence of power', pervades the entire speculation on the 
subject of international relations "%  BK.Sarkar, Creative India. 
( 19 37). Pe 2796 


' 84 sncotent Indian Political Thought and Institution. p. 474 
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*, 
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he hes confused the mandala theory with the ini relations 


maintained by the tribal states of the pevioa, Kemendaka, a later 


writer, gives the credit ae the iGeeeh tin of this theory to ciao. 


Dikshitar thinks that this eaiacaess is not identical with the 


political theorist whose treatise is now extent and edited by Dr. Oppert. 


He gays, "it is certainly not mreasonable to conjecture that 


Sukracarya, the purohita of the Asuras and a finished master of Vedic 


literature, took this idea from Vedic rituals 5, Bub here we must 


take into account the fact that nowhere in the Vedie or Sutra litera 


tures we do find any reference to the mandala theory. The first refe. 


rence to this theory can be traced in the Arthasastra of Kautilya 


87 


In the chepters entitled mendalayonih and semavyamiken where the 


rajemandala has been first discussed Kautilya he. does not mention the 


opinions of any early arthesastra writers which is significant 


88 | 


We Ruben again thinks that the doctrine of the mandala was, in 
sh 


its origin, related to the growth of the power of Magadhae He says, 


" Bepecially during the period of the Nandas, when they defeated one 


after the other kings of the Ganges valley, the policy of the circles 


must have gained in importence™?, I+ is, however, difficult to relate 


85 
86 


87 
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Kémandaka. VIIT. 22, 

War in Ancient India. (1944). pp. 208-209. 

VIw 2 

ef, "No authorities are quoted in the chapters mandala yonih and 
sanavyéniken, which makes the impression of it being the indepen. 
dent work of Kautilya"™ Sten Konow, Kautilya Studies. (1945). p. 35. 


Inter-State Relations in Ancient India and Kanutilya's Arthasestra, Indien 
Year Book of International Affairs. TV. (1955). p. 159. 
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the conquests of the Nanda rulers with the development of the 

theory of mandale. It is rether.likely that a theoretical conception ° 
of a state systen first dammed sometimes betwen six hundred and five 
hundred B.C. when a large nuyber of states dotted northern India and 
which were frequently brought into contact, friendly or hostile, with 
one another”, Moreover, the ideal of Sarvabhauma rulership, already 
set before the rulers of the period, resulted in a ruthless struggle 
for supremacy” t. These factors possibly assisted in the energence of 


the mandala theory which was first codified by Kautilya. 


Rajemendala has usually been translated as circle of states. 
But it appears that the tem signifies a ‘group! or ‘cluster’ of 
Shaves rather then sone states arranged in a circle, It is difficult - 
to conjecture what was the approximate area of a mandala. It appears 


fron the various discussions about mandala that the states within it 


were usually small in size and the area of a mandala was also not very 


 ettememereaeamemetne ad 


large. We also hear about different mendales of the different monarchs 


at the seme time. If within the subcontinerft a host of mandalas could 


exist simultaneously then their areas certainly could not be very 


90 cf, %... this (mandala) theory is probably no earlier than about 


500 B.C. and may be one of the theoretical conclusions of the stru- 
ggle for power between the kingdoms of northern India which culminated 
in the Mauyaran Bnpire™. J.W& Spellman, Political Theory of Ancient 
India. (1964). De 94. 


Also cf. U.N. Ghosal, A History of Indien Political Ideas. ( 1966).p.94 
91 cf. Brhatsnhita of Varahemihira, A. Mitra Shastri.( 1969). p. 469. 
92 According to Monier Williams "a multitude proms band ete.. " are 
anong the meanings of the mandala. A Senskrit Enelish Dictionary. 
(Oriental Dictionary). p.775.— 
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93 me area of a mandala, however, wes subject to change with 


large. 


the change of fortune of its constituents. 


II 


“The basis of the arthasastra’ view of mandala conception consists 
of an aggregate of princes radiating from the most eanbitious of then all, 
technically called the vijigisu (the intending conqueror). It is based 
on the assumption that : a powerful king, by nature, aspires to conquest 
and that a king is expected to be friendly, hostile or indifferent to the 
vijigisu according to the geographical position of his kingdon yis-a-vis 


the conqueror. The standard definition of a mandala is composed of 


twelve states, the centre of which is being occupied by the vijigisu’ “. 

R, Shanesastry thinks that possibly the twelve zodiacal signs had its s 
influence in fixing the nuaber of states in a mandala. -He states, 
"Kautilya seaas to have in his mind the twelve zodiacal signs of the 
moon's or sun's ecliptic in constituting a ‘complete circle with the 
territories of twelve kings, the conqueror, his five enasies, four friends 


‘end two neutrals? : 


Keutilya discusses in detail the stendard mandala which starts with 


his description of the vijigiew’. The vijigieu centring whon the mandala 


evolves, has been depicted by Kautilya as the king who is endowed with 


= 


A, 


95 cf A "popular nae applied to a district in the Gupta records 
. is mandala which, like visaya, is also found in the epigraphs of 


other dynasties ruling in various parts of India" De Ce Sirear, 
7 Tndtian ‘Epigrephy. Pe 352. 
94 Kau VW. 


95 R Shea Sastri, Evolution of Indien Policy. Chap. VI. 
96 Kaw Vier 
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personal excellences and best-ftted elenents of sovereignty as well 


is the fomtain of good policy’, ‘It is but natural: that such a king 
would be desirous of conquest. The next most important elanent of the 


mandala is ari, who is the etwas of the vijigisu. Eneircling the 


vijigieu on all sides (acventate: meandali bhixta) with territories immedia- 
Sepa as SER 


tely hext to his, are the donains of the kings who possess ariprakrti, 
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iee., who are potential enenies’~. But though these princes possess 


ariprakrti all of then cannot, be his chief rivals. mong these neigh- 


bouring rulers one who is-powerful and possesses the excellences of an 


eneny is the foe (arisampadayukta sananta satruh) °°, “The other neigh. 


bouring states: though potential ‘gnenies are not the immediate main rivals 
of the vijigisu Again while the eneny state in front is celled the art, 


the one lying ‘behind the vijigisu is know as the parsnigraha (literally, 


one which might attack the vijigisu from the back). Possibly the tem 


parsnigraha is used to signify that this 1s not a total enemy, but te 
it harasses the vijigigu only when he gets involved in front? Beyond 


the ari lies the mitra and after him arimitra and so on. In the rear 


also beyond the parsnigraha lies the akranda (eneay of the ari) and so on. 


As an intending conqueror is likely to be opposed by his immediate neigh- 


hours this classification has some justification. In front of the 


vijigisu also lie the madhyaaa end the udasina. 


99 ibid. aes 
Joo «=o ef. -" The parsnigraha is in fact an eneny state, but the special 


tem is used to indicate that the state in question is a type of 
‘ eneny who waits for an opportunity tio harass the vijigisu when the 


later gets involved in other directions" K.P. Mookherjee, sncient 
Indien Political Experiences. pe 144. 
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A stendard mandela as enumerated by Kautilye comprises besides 
the vijigisu, (a) a set of five princes in front functioning alter- . 
nately as his foes and friends but with receding degrees of this 
relationship according to their distance from the central prince, 
(b) two non-aligned princes also in front, and (c) another set of 
four princes in the ce functioning alternately as his foes and friends 
in the sane fashion as described above. As to the directions of front 
and rear, the state with waich hostility am is going to be started is 


possibly regarded as to be in front. 


The list of princes belonging to the mandala of the standard 


type may be arranged in the following way s- 


1) Vijigisu (conquest-seeker) in the centre. 

2) Ari (eneny) in front of No.1 

2) Mitra (ally) in front of Wo. 2 

4) Arimitra (ally of No. 2) in front of No.3 

5) Mitrenitra (ally of No.5) in front of No.4, 
6) aArimitrenitra (ally of No.4) in front of No.5 


7) Parsnigraha (rearward eneny) in the rear of No.1. 


8) Akrenda (eneny of No.7) in the rear of No.7, 


9) Parsnigrahesara (ally of No.7) in the rear of No.8. 


10) Akrandasara (ally of No.8) in the rear of No.9. 


11) Madhyema (intermediate prince) adjoining No.1 and No.2 
412) Udasina (neutral prince) in front of Now1 but beyond the 
areas of the vijigisu, ari and the madhyena??4, 


101 U.N. Ghoshal places udasina adjoining to the madhyema (India 


Antiqua. pe 137), but it is difficult to locate precisely his position 


from Kautilya's deseription of the udasina as Arivijigisumadhyenean 
<1 ‘di é 
vahih. ( VI. 2) 
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fn exanination of the above list shows that the states in a 


mandala are more or less arranged fn @ linear fashion and not in a circle. 


Besides, the mandala of standard type, Kautilya describes another 


arrangenent of rajemandale as well. In this arrengenent the state. 


systen is divided into four submendales. These four sub-mandalas are 


centred round the vijigisu, ari, madhyama end the udasindd® Bach of 


thede four principal elenents with its ally end ally's ally would 


constitute the rajamendala of twelve states*, some characteristics 


regarding this variety of mandala may be noted. Here ari is the central 


figure of a sub-mendala but mitra has not given such importance. This 


shows the secondary role of mitra in the proposed state.systen. It is 
probably owing to the fact that the vijigisu's diplomacy is more likely 


to be affected by that of ari who is the ruler of an immediate proximate 
territory. The madhyama and the udasina have also been assigned separate 


sub-circles in this arrangenent. It is because they are powerful rulers 
and could easily upset the balance of power in’ any state-systen. In this 
connection it may also be observed that the allies etc. of the madhyama 
and the udasina hava hanaly been ever mentioned elsewhere in the 


Arthasastra0 4 


Kautilya knows thet a state-systen can be arranged in many other 


ways as well. Thus he speaks of a mandala in which the madhyama and the 


Seaeintememcee nam al 


102 Kaw We 
103 ibla sorte F 
104 cf RP. Kengle, Kautiliye arthasastra. Vol.IT (1972) f.24 p.319 
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- According ‘to Kautilya there may 
1108, 


The Arthasastra generally throughout the text follows the first 


udasina may not exist at 91105 


not exist even any mandala as wel 


arrangement of the stendard type of mendela which may be called a 

loose bi-centric inter-statal systen. But Kantilya, the master. 
diplomat, is well aware of the fact that in any state.systen the inter. 
stated relations are bowd to be affected by the actions of all the 

big powers within the grom* So he refers to the second type of the 
mendala to show his appreciation of the correct interrelations of the 
powerful states in any competitive state-system. Assignment of separate 
mandalas to the madhyema end the udasina elso shows that Kautilya rightly 
recognises that two major rivals — vijigisu and ar ~ in an international 
systen cannot always maintain polar positions, that is, places at two ~ 
extrenes of a spectrum of political relations because of the presence 

of other big powers as welle He also is fully conscious Of the fact 
that a state systen cannot always follow any set pattern. So he indi. 


rectly refers to the other varieties of statal systens. 


The rajenandala of twelve states has twelve rulers or rajaprakrtis. 


Again according to the saptanga theory a state is composed of svani, 


enatya, janepada, durga, kosa, denda and mitra. Svani being merged 


with the ruler and the mitra in the allies anong the twolve states only 


five constituents of a state renain, which are called dravyaprekrtis. 


105 Madhyenodasinayorathave etc. Kau XIII. 4, 


106 Mandalasyabhave etc. ibid. 
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Kautilya has described their excellences seater These 
dravyaprakrtis may be compared favourably with the modern conception 

of national power Kautilya expressly mentions the dravyaprakrtis to 
show his appreciation of interrélation between the national power and 


interstatal political relations. ‘The five dravyeprakrtis when multi_ 


plied by the twelve constituents of a mandala, make a total of sixty 


dravyaprakrtis. ‘The rajemandala thus has twelve kings or rajaprakrtis 
smaapeceenmmanretect shel meneniniemercets ‘ 


and sixty dravyeprakrtis, that is, seventy two prakrtis in 011 8, 


III 


In the mandala concept the geographical aspects of interstate 
relations has been stressed by Kautilyea., But a pragmatic politician 
like Kautilya could well imagine that the relations anong states, ins. 
tead of being permanently fixed by geography, is bound to be influenced 


by the hamony or conflict of their vital interests. This is evident 


from his exposition of different categories of aris and, mitras taking 
into consideration their geographical position, birth and attitude. 
Kautilya says thimyanantarah prakrtyanitrah, tulyabhijenehsahajeh —°, 
RP. Kangle translates it as, "One with immediate proximate territory 


is the natural enemy; one of equal is the enany by birth nO TeGanapati 


- Sastri regards prakrtyanitra and tulyabhij ana ag ‘two typps of sshaja 


eneny, whereas Shanasastry translates the seme as " that foe who is 


éqiially of high birth and occupies a territory close to that of the 


Rey 
. e 
a 


107, Kaw Ved. 
108 «Kau. W.2 


tog Abid. 
130 ich ODs cit. pe 318 


Bao. . , 


a 
* 
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conqueror is a natural eneny” 111 ghemasastry's rendering seens to 


convey the real meaning. Other renderings become jneaninglees in con. 


text of the rajanendala. Keutilya further says, viruddho virodhayita 


va krtrimeh’*, or one uho is merely antagonistic and creates enenies 


is the enany made (for the time being). Likewise Kautilya describes 


different categories of mitras as bhimeykantaren prakrtimitran, 


matapitrsenvaddhan sahajan. dhenajivitehetorasriten krbrinen’ 5 or he 


> 


whose territory is situated close to the immediate eneny of the conqueror 
and is related through the mother or father is a natural friend; while he 
who has sought shelter for wealth or life is en acquired (krtrima) ally. 
In another place Kautilya deseribes the qualities of an ally in manbi. 
guous tems. He states, "as long as one helps, he renains an ally; for 
the characteristics of an ally is to confer benefit at Here Kautilya 


enphaticelly says, upakaraleksenan mitreniti. This implies that the 


moment a friend ceases to confer benefit he no longer renains am an ally. 
He further says that such a friend should possess the following six 
qualities :. nitya (constant) , vasya (under control), Laghutthane (quickly 
mobilising), pitrpaitemahan (hereditary), mehat (great) advaidhya (not 
given to double dealing) 116, fn analysis of the above statenents clearly 
shows that geographical positions alone do not create natural ennity or 
friendship? 8, Thus. according to the above definitions one eaue terri. 


441 Kautilya's Arthasastra (1929). p. 90. 


112 We2 

1130s ibid. 

114 Kau VII.9. Yavadupakaroti tavanmitran bhavati. upakaralaksana 
mitremiti. , 

115 ibid. : 


116 «cf. “Mnentarah satrurekantaren mitraaiti neisa ekanteh. Karya hi 
mitrvenitratvyoh karenan na punarviprekersasennikarsau. 


inn -Tnenene ramen deneinemeenmeimneaememenaeeemammneemtencinenemetnrenminenenmamammnetammneenmmenmmeameetmenntemmenteanneemnend 
Nitivakyanrta of Somadeva. (Manikchandra Jaingrantheala ° 
Series. Bombay) p. 321, 
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tory is proximate to that of the vijigisu but 1s closely related with 


him may not be an eneny at all. On the other hand, a prince wiose terri. ° 

tory is situated beyond the territory of vi jigisuts immediate neighbour, 
ee ae 

but is tulyabhijene may cherish emmity against him. Circimstences also 


11 
cen make a prince friendbky or inimically disposed towards other princes ie 


Here an attenpt may also be made to analyse the significance of 


the tems 'madhyema’ and ‘udaginat, who are the two most powerful monarchs 


in the mandala, It is difficult to define precisely the true character 


Ere 


of madhyana. While narrating madhyem acari tan Kautilya states Madhyemasyatma 


trtiye pehdeni ca prakrti prakrtayah. Dvitiya caturhi sasthi oa vikrtayan 8 . 


Translating it Kangle says, " With respect to the middle king, he himself 
(4.0, the vijigisu), the third and the fifth constituents are friendly = 
elenents. The second, the fourth and the sixth are unfriendly elenents wild 
But Shemasastry, Ganapati Sastry etc. consider that the madhyema himself 
and the third and fifth kings from him are friendly disposed, while the 
second (in which category fells both the vijigisu and his ari), the fourth 
and the sixth are inimicelly disposed towards him (1.e. madhyenea). The 
latter rendering seems to convey the true meaning. It is for this reason 
Kautilya advises that the vijigisu should be friendly disposed to the 
madhyema king only so long he cherishes equal sentiment to both these 
grows”, U.N. Chosalt*4 Ae Se Altekar!** and many other authorities 


have regarded madhyana as a neutral king. But madhyema's territory being 


117 =" Parenaddhiyemanah sendadhi ta. Abhucchi yen ano vigryyiat. " 


Kau. VII.1 
118 Kau. VII. 18. 
119 Op» cit. Pe 580. 
12 ibid. 
421 A History of Indian Political Ideas. (1966). p. 1%. 
122 State & Government in Ancient India. p. 20. - 


coteminouvs to both of those of the vijigisu and his ari he is a 


potential enay to both of then. His position is such that though 2 
for some time he may maintain amed neutrality sponer or later he is 
bound to be get involved in the struggle ise suprensey that is going 

Ons Kautilye is fully dare this possibility end so he says, ‘having 
seized the territory of his enany close to his comtry, the conqueror 
should direct his attention to that of the nathyena”"*, Elsewhere 
Kautilya states that if the hendela assists him, the vijigisu should 


eA noeemetmcNRAD 


augment his. power by putting down the aadiveas The importance of 


the madhyema lies in the fact that he is more powerful than either the 
vijigisu and his immediate eneny and he can ti1t the power~balance 


effectively by joining either side. 


. ‘The udasina is the sovereign, whose territory is situated beyond 
the territories of the. vijigisu, ari. and the madhyana, who is stronger 
‘then any ‘of then and capable of esdisting the viji gisu, the ark and the 


madhyana taken together or separately but is unable to Sedlict their 
joint forces !*, 4s in the case of the wedhgaha a correct estimation 
of the true character of the udasina is also difficult, Tyo characteris— 


ties of him, however, energes from Kautilya’s enumeration of the udasina. 


pit eeesetentenen anal 


They are 3~ (a) he is away from the other major constituents of the 


mandala, and (b) he is the most, powerful state in that statal circle. 
eet ee 7 


123 Kew XI 
124 Kau Wi. 18. 
125 Kew VW 
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The Amarkoga explains the tem udasina es paratareh’™, the more distant. 
Thus 1t deals with one characteristsc of udasina, viz., its location. As ° 
regards the etymology of the term Ksirasvenin and Bharatmallika have 


given important hints in their qomentaries on the An avkosas They state 


that the udasina is so cplled because he is, as it were, seated on a 


height, urdhenasina ivodasineh!*?, 


—_ 
e 


The udasina is thus clearly the super-power in the mandala. Because 


Sere 


of his distance and his greater resources the udasina can maintain an 


indifferent attitude to both the contending parties. A question is 

often posed whether the udasina can be comted as a truly neutral 

power? ®, If neutrality presupposes maintenance of absolute neutral 
attitude in all circumstances then the udasina certainly cannot be regar. 
ded as a neutral power. For it is ncot possible for any power to maintain 
such neutrality in a competitive state-systen. But as regards sny per 
ticular mandala in which the udasina is avowedly the super-power it can 
maintain an indifferent attitude to a great extent, so long its vital 
interests renained unaffected. To that extent it can be called a neu. 
tral. In this context N.N. Law rightly observes, "it should ba 


mentioned in passing that every conflict between e particular state and 


its eneny did not necessarily draw the madhyema and the udasina of his 


126 Ksattriyavenga, verse 10. 
127 ibid. 
13 Spellman, Ope cite Pe 159. 


mandala into the vortex, The existence of such powerful states (with 
special nonenclature .and superior pewers up to a limit) within the 
mendala was thought. to be necessary for the purpgse of facilitating | 
ee Dar aS : ot Peg 


‘discussion or consideration. aboyt the line of action to be adopted,. 


should there exist such powerful states. that have or are likely to ake 
‘sides in the conflict nt) the importance of the udasina lies in ths 
power and to the fact that if aroused 4 can endanger the power balance 
in vijigisu' s mandala at eny*time. His inclusion in the mandala shows 
that the ancient Indien political thinkers considered it prudent to 


keep watch even over the distent powerful states. 


Vv. 


- Menu's mandala of twelve states consists of the madhyema, vijigisu, 


ari, udasina and eight other states >, _ Of these Manu says ‘the conduct 


of the madhyana and the udasina # as well as the doings of the vijigisu 


and the ari should be studied carefully!" Kautilya's rajanandala 


ewe 


radiates round the vijigisu. But from Manu's description it appears 


that the conduct of the Zour most powerful princes including that of 
the vijigisu should be observed carefully by the other princes of the 


mandala. The four princes mentioned above. comprise the chief components 


of the mandala. Of the eight other princes, who play the secondary role, 
no express mention of their names and attitudes has been made by Manu 


here. He, however, has made a casual reference of the parsnigraha and 


akrenda in the mandala in another place 15 showing thereby that he 


19 NW. Law, The Political Significance of the Madhyema_and 
; the Udasina. IHQ. 1933. ppe770—77 1. 

150 Manu VII. 154-155, hee 

131 ibid. VII. 155. 

132 Menu. VII. 207- 


wa 


knows about the Kautilyan stendard mandala. But unlike Kautilya Manu 


does not assign different sub-circles to the four powerful princes of 


the mandala. Again except sone description atoutethe udasina, neither 


does Menu tell anything definitely about the qualities of other three 


chief constituents of the mendale., He further states that anatya, 


rastra, durga, artha and danda also are five other constituent elenents 


Ae sateen 


of the mandala, He says that these five are mentioned in connection 


Sscmmemmunmee anand 


with each (of the first twelve) 3 and thus the whole mandala, briefly 


eeatmenerenare en] 


: 3 
speaking, consists of seventy tio prekrtia” - Though implied Mann does 


not expressly mention about rajeprakrtis and dravyaprakrtis and it seens 


that he gives almost equal importance to ematya, rastra, durga ete. with 


Leeamenninae ] 


the princes in the mandala as he deseribes thea as pacha eaparah, or 


five other prakrtis, in the seme sense as the twelve rulers in the 


rajemendala, 


The commentators of Manu have tried to describe in detail the qua 
lities of the four principal components and to give some idea about the 
remaining eight states, Both Medhatithi and Kullikathattd¥agree that the 


king, who has people on his side, who is endowed with utsahasakti, and 


who has made up his mind to conquer a certain part of the comtry is 


called the vijigisus They have also described three types of aris -namely, 


autumn 


sehaja, krtrima and prakrta. The madhyama is one whose territory 1s co. 


teminous with that of the vijigisu and the ari. According to these conmen. 


tators again the strength of the madhyema is such that it is prudent for 


133 Mmatyarastradurgarthadandathyah pancha caparah 


Pretyakenkathi ta yyetehsenksepana dvisaptatih. VII. 157. 


105 . : 


him not to challenge the vijigisu end the ari when they are united, 


although he is strong enough to defeat each of then when they are 


not allied. The udasina is deseribed to be capable of defeating each 


of the three, the vijigisu, ari end the Jatnweae singly but not con. 
jointly +°*, About the snatastars of the renaining eight kings the 
two conmentators di ffer substantially. Medhatithi describes than as 
the friends and enenies of the four principal components of the 
rajenandala respectively. This agrees to a great extent with 
Keutilya's version about the second type of the mandala. lthereas 


_ Kulluka's description of the renaining eight states are more or less 


in line with Kautilya's enmeration of the standard type of mandala. 


eMC 


Mann has thrown some light as regards the location of some states. 


ad 


He says that a state immediately adjoining to that of the vijigisu as 


well friends or subordinates of the inimkcal state, whon Manu calls 
as arisevi, should be regarded as an eneny state; those further off 


as udasinal® Thus Manu adds arisevi king to the category of enany 


7 - 
kings. In the seme sloka the udasina has been mentioned as tayoh paran. 


Medhatithi end Kulluke are silent about the tem para in the sloka. 


But Sarvajnanarayana explains it as 'different from an eneny and a 

friend’, (ubhaya prakara rahita), para being taken in the sense of 

anyae In his interpretation thus the udasina appears to be a truly 
neutral king. 


M ee : 187 
anu enmerates the qualities of the udasina in one sloka™'. 


Buhler translates it as 'behaviour worthy of an Aryan, knowledge of 


134 Commentaries of Medhatithi end Kullukea on Manu. VII. 155. 
135 Commentary on Manu. VII. 156. 


1% Manu. VII. 158. ° 
137 Manu. VII. 211. 
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men, bravery, a ‘compassionate disposition, and great liberality are 
the virtues of a neutral (who may be courted) He Commenting on the 
dloka Kulluka observes that with the help of-the udasina endowed with | 


tim tse 


these qualities vijigisu should Meght with his enenies. But the text 


proper probsbly does not sean to point to such a possibility. It 


merely hints that the udasina, being the super-~power of the mandala, 


may be courted for favour and not for the furtherance of any aggressive 
. 


designs. 


Appendix 


| Vishnudhamottora, a later text, has actually leid dom that either 
the udasina or the madhyena, should be resorted to for safety when the 


course of action called sem Srayeh is adoptea?™, Kalidasa also refers 


to in his Raghuvensa to this dependence of the weak Icings on the 


madhyena*®, 


Ww 


In the Asrenavasika Parven of the Mahabharata where Dhrarastra 
instructs Yudhisthira in the science of polity, he advises Yudhisthira 
to be conversant with the details of the mandala, of himself and his 


Senarememe ie neem 


enemy, and to ascertain the activities of the udasina and the madhyana. 


He also asks him to distinguish the mandalas of the four kinds of the 


foes, of those called atatayins of the allies, as woll as the allies 


18 : SEE. Vol. XXVe Pe 250. 
7“ ia ’ e ‘ : 
1% Udasine madhyene va sensryayat semsrayah surtah. 


Chapter. 150. (Venkateshwara Press edi tion) Pe 282 
14 Raghuvensa. XTII.7. 
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of the foes. He further states that. the mandala is consisted of 


twelve kings (rajneh) ond sixty otter elenents (gunah) of which mentri 


is pradhana #4, The verses in question are rather difficult to 
interpret. From these a clear picture of the conatruction of the 


mandala does not energe, But it is evident that the Great Eple also 


considers the vijigisu, ari, madhyena end the udasina to be the four 


principal elenents of the mandala. ‘Thus it bears some reseablance to 


the second type of the manddla narrated by Kautilyae But here greater 
eaphasis seens to be put on the eneny, and mention has been made about 


the four kinds of foes (satru) as well as ally of the foes (emitrenitra) 


separately. Conmenting on these verses Wilekentha gays that the 


udasina is neutral (udasinadanyo) while the madhyana cherishes equal 


142, 


sentiments towards both the parties (madhyeno dvayorapi ig takankst ) 


In interpreting this meaning Wilaxentha possibly has been influenced 


by the use of the tom madhyastha in the verse”, The same commentator 


defines four kinds of foes as (a) foes proper, (b) allies of the foes, 


(c) those that wish victory to both sides, and (d) those that wish 


defeat to both sides? **, Here nothing is said about the character of 


141 Mandalani ca vuddhethah parasanatmonastatha 
Sana reaenenemrernenee semeueeveaminenn rue emereniammmnie mn 
Udasinagunaném ca madhyem arien tathaiva ca. 


é pe Bae @ eee ce PY -- 
Caturnen satrajatanan sarvesenatatayinan 


Ree he het hee ne ee / 
Mitren cami tranitren ca voddhavyan tearlkarsana. 


Yathénatya janapada durgaéni visenani ca 

Valéni ca kurusrestha ‘bhaventesén yathecchaken. 

Te ca dvadada kaunteya rajnan vai vividhataaksh. 

Mantri pradhanasda gunah sasthirdvaddésa ca prabhoh. 
142 Bhavadipike on Mahabharata. XV.7. 1. 


143 Here it may be noted that though the critical edition writes 
madhyems sone other recensions put it as gadhyastha. 


144 Catumaa satrupakse jatanan satruh satruni tran ubhyorjayarthi 
Fe anne AES NASSP iE cS CANNON OPES ED ONE ASS 


parajayarthi ceti. 
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te La 
the mitras. Elsewhere in the Santi ParvarleBhisma enmerates five 


& 


categories of mitras. They are :- (a) he that has the same object 
(sshartha), (b) he that is devoted (bhajeména), (c) he that is related ~ 
by birth (sahaja), and he that has been won over*by gifts and kindness 
(xrtrime) and (e) one who is rifisteous (dhamatma) ca 


The Mahabharata in another place describes a mandala comprising of 


‘ 
16 | A few slokas earlier in the sane chapter it 


speaks of taking notice of agi, madhyastha and mitra’*’, tn the satha 


twelve sovereigns 


Parven again Nerade while enquiring of Yudhisthira about the welfare of 


his kingdon asks whether he pays proper attention to the udasina and the 


madhyena?, Thus though the Great Bpic also speaks of the mandala 


consisting of twelve states it gives enphasis only on five states, nemely, 


the vijigisu, ari, mitra, madhyana end the udasina. 


VWI 


Yajnavalkya has also spoken about mandala, though rather tersely in 


a verso. He says tm 


Arini tranudasino enentarastataparah parah 


Kremaso mandelen cintyan senadi bhi rupakraneih’™” 


Thus the text of the Yajnayalkya Snrti deals only with the location of 
the states. It states thet the ari is the immediate neighbour of the 


145 Mbhe Santi. Bde 34s 
148 ibid. 59.70. 

147 ibid. 59.52, 

143. Mbh. Sabha. 5.15. 
19 Yai. 1,345. 
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vijigisu, the mitra stends next to ari, while the udasina occupies 


the territory beyond that of mitre, Gonmenting on the verse . 
Vijnanesvara says, Arih satruh Mitren suhrt. Ubhavavilaksyana 
ame eermenreinmnnmemamatrinensemenremmnitnanemeancsyranan sal 


udasinasce. Thus according to the conmentator the udasina is neither 


eneny nor friend and so he may be regarded as a true neutral. 


tee od 


Vijnanesvara also speaks about sahaja, krtrima end prekrta aris, mitras. and 


udasinas respectively. The earlier authorities have also spoken about 


ed 


different kinds of aris and mitras, but Vijnanesvara!s description of 


the three types of udasinas is rather novel and difficult to compre— 


hend. According to the seme commentator again around the vijigisu on 


ali the four sides (purateh, prsthtah, parsvateh) there are three 


kings, - ari, mitra and uddsina ~ placed one after another. Thus the 
vijigisu together with these twelve kings placed around him makes the 
mandala consisting of thirteen kings (trayodasaraj akemidean rajemendelan) aac 


Vijnénesvarats mandala has another notable characteristic. I+ appears 


to be more or less circular in shape. 


WII 


The mandale is en artificiel systen propounded by the encient 


Indian writers on polity who realised that geographical position had 
important bearing on the foreign policy of a state. These ancient Indian 
political philosophers deserve praise for it were they who for the first 
time in humen history recognised in unambiguous tems the importance 


of geography in shaping the foreign policy of a state?>+, CGriticising 


150 Vijnénesvara's commentary on Yaje 1.345. 


151 Napoleon's epigram 'The foreign policy of a country is detemined 
by its geography’ hes been paraphrased by innumerable modern 
statenen, diplonats and soldiers. . 


co 
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the geopolitical aspect of the mandala BK. Sarkar says it is " geopoli- 


tically too naive end elenentary becausg the only factor that has been . 
considered is the geographical propinquity or disbance ", He further 
“argues that the Hindu political philosophers _ neither considered 

the race or blood question, nor the religious, linguistic or other cul- 
tural forces, nor of course the economic factors But here it may 

be pointed out that according to the modern definition, " geopolitics 

is the science of relationship between space and politics which attenpts 
to put geographical knowledge to the service of the political leaders go. 
Thus geopolitics has nothing to do with race,religion or language. More~ 
over, that the relations between the two states are to a great extent | 
regulated by their propinguity or distance even in modern times can be 

' geen from the relations between India and Pakistan, Germany and France 
aCe eo Re Strausz Hupe & S.T. Possony have thus rightly pointed out 
that though the geography-of peace is determined by economic inter. 
dependence of distant countries, the geography of war is detemined by 


the 'fact that the neighbour is the most frequent and most likely eneny! er 


As no international society could be conceived without conflict 
each menber of an intemational coamunity is forced to divide all the 


other menbers into three major groups ~ actual or potential friends, 


152 Creative India. p. 287. 


153 Willien H. Hesslar, 'A Geopolitics for fmericans'. U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings. LXX. (March, 1944) p. 246. 


154 "On the chessboard of power politics, in a multipolar world of 
many powers, each power is typically the potential enemy of its 
neighbours and the potential ally of its neighbour's neighbours. 
States which are neighbours are 'friends' only when they both fear 
a third neighbour (as Britain and France visea-vis Gemany, 1904.1940) 
or when they have by mutual consent renounced the game of power (as 
the U.S.A. and Cenada since 1815)" T.L. Schunan, International 
Politics. (1958). De 2776 

155 International Relations. (1954). p.52 
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actual or potential enemies and neutrals. "oh politics eong the 
different meabers of the internatiogel community are basically deter. . 
mined by the 'friend eneny ~ and neutral constellation! have been 
recognised by the modern writers con international relations. The 
exponents of the mandala theory of encient India had realised and 
stressed this: fact Long ago. They may be regarded as the pioneers in 
this. field, Disregarding this fact some Western writers on international 
ecintione parineonsly hold the view that the importance of the friend. 
foe ~ neutral relations had been first enphasised by Carl Schmitt in 


his book 'Der Begriff des Politiachen! 5”, 


In politics there is no pemanent foe or pemenent friend. The 

‘ ancient Indians take note of this fact and in the mandala theory con- 

| ceived by then friends or foes are merély relative tems depending on 
their positions being either renote or immediate to the territory of thé 
conqueror, The moment the. vijigisu subdues his ari and his territory is 
extended up to his mitra, the mitra becones his ari, Thet is why a 


mcgecineety 


king in a mandala should renain ever watchful regarding any change 


taking place in the mandala to safeguard his ow interests. Moreover, 


as soon as the vijigisu subdues his ari and brings him under his effec. 


156 RR. Strausz Hupe & 5&.T. Possony, 

i Intemational Relations. (1954). p.:7% 

157 Hemburg. (1933). p.9. 

Fee Schunen, however, has meoneD Gen Kautilya's contribution in 
this field. Ope. cit. De 277. 


158 cf. 'There is no separate species of creatures called friends or 
foes.: Persons become friends or foes according to the force of 
ciremstances'. Mbhe Santi. Chape 14. Tr. P.C. Roy. 
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tive control the mandala takes a new. shape. * The conéeption of 


‘mandala is thus dynamic which shows thet the ancient Indien writers =. 


on polity were conscious about the dynasic nature of the interstatal 
relations’, But in spite of ‘this dynenic nature it may be noted 
that the mandala conception just like the cakravartin ideal and the 


theory of digvijaya did not visualise an unitary all Indian political 


systen but merely conceived of the predominance of one political unit 


emidst a circle of Kingaone””°, 


‘150 VeRR Dikshitar states that the mendala orbits of different 
rulers have been deseribed in accordance with the laws of attrac. 
tion and repulsion, primordial and fatal. He thinks this probably 
reflects the ancient astronomical theories'of the movenents of the 
stars and thus showing the dynanic nature of the mandala theory. 
War in’ Ancient India. (1944). p. 310. 


160 cf. The Amarkosa explains the tem senrat, wo has perfomed the 
rajasuya sacrifice, who is the overlord of ea mandala, and who has * 


under his control feudatory princes. markosa, II,9. ii, 56. 


CHAPTER FOUR ‘ 
AIMS OF DIPLOMACY AND THE WAYS TO ACHIEVE THEM 


Section A. ‘ 


arly Period s 


According to the Hindu view, all spheres of hymen life should be 


guided by four ideals, nmely, dharma, artha, kena and moksa. Of these 


the firet three, which is often called as trivarge, have been referred to 


4n connection with diplonacy of the period. Diplonacy in ancient India, 


however, is mainly concerned with the artha view of life. This artha 
stends for the " whole renge of tengible objects that can be possessed, 
enjoyed and lost, end which we require in daily life, for the upkeep of 

a household, raising of a femily ond discharge of religious duties, i.e, 
for the virtuous fulfilment of life's obligations wl, Acquisition, pre. 
servation, augaentation and proper distribution of this artha are generally 
the aims of life as well as the aims of diplomacy. 


The concept of artha is as old as the early Vedic period. The 


Rgveda speaks of artha as rayi which include. cattle, food, progeny, 


 natenaiiioaned 


2 
dwellings etc.. « In many hymns of the Rgveda we find prayers have been 


offered for getting a variety of material goods. Requests like "Indra 
and Sona, do you promptly bestow upon us, preservative, renowned riches), 
accompanied by offspring’, or "may we be masters of permanent riches" 2 
are feirly common which show their desire for obtaining these things. te 


also come across many references in the Vedic literature invoking tho 


1 ‘Zimmer, Philosophies of India. (1950). pe 3% 
2 RV 1,73, 4; II, 21,63 i1 III, 1,19 ote. 
3 RV. Tre by HH. Wilson. Edited by EB. Cowell. pp. 21,38 eate.. 
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assistance of gods for winning victory in the "pattle’, for obtaining 
booties, or for getting a pemenent, hone”. Elsewhere we find that 

Agni. and Sona heve been invoked to preserve the doninion and wealth 

of a chieftain and to make him a superior emong the fellow rajenyas’. 
Sone important functions of these chieftains are to fight in order to 
protect their ow people end to enhance their ow position. Thus the 
Taittiriya Semhi ta says, ‘Indra shell conquer, he shall not be conquered; 


overlord anong the kings he shall rule; in all conflicts shall he be a 
protector, that he may be reverenced and. honoured'®, Speaking almost 


in the sane vein the Atharva Veda addresses the ruler: 'Of lion-aspect, 


do thou devour sll the clens (vis); of tiger-aspect, do thou beat dow 
the foes; sole chief, having Indra as compenion, having conquered, seize 


thou on the enjoynents of then that.play the foe!?. The Aitareya 


Brahanane, agein, states that the desire of a Ksatriya should be to win 
victory and to becone the sole ruler of the whole wre, Thus though 
the Vedas do not ne mention the aims of diplonacy it is evident 
from these that acquisition, auguentation end preservation of riches, 


power etc.. are the aims of diplonecy in that period. 


In order to achieve these objectives the Vedic tribes used to adopt 


various diplomatic measures. They were aware of the utility of allies in 


RV. X, 128, 15 IV, 15, 4, etc.» 
ibid. X, 166, 1 

ibid. I, 48,15; VIII, 7,9, ete. 
AV. VI.54, 2 


TS. 164% 142 


AV. IV. 227 
AB. VIIT, 15. 
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te 
furthering diplonatic aims and so they often fomed alliences snong 


thensel vest}, In order to maintain a balance of power they also fomed 


leagues anong thenselves 2%, The Atharva Veda even speaks about the 


use of magic for political ends ?®, This tradi tion of making use of 

spells ageinst enemies continued for a long tine?*, 4s these inspired 
confidence in one’s own side and conversely were supposed to instil 

fear in the minds of the opponents we may possibly regard then as sone 
foms of earliest diplomatic Aevicess The Vedic peoples knew that diplo. 
matic success depended not only on winning of victories in war but also 

on skilful hendling of peaceful relations as well A Vedic hymn thus 
states, ‘May I be highest, having gained your strength in war, your 

skill in peace’ 15, Treaties were often made for the furtherance of 
diplon atic aims through peaceful means. Sanctity of conpacts were ususlly . 
respected. Mitra, the god of compacts, and the personification of friend. 
ship” in the Reveda caused people to make mutual arrangenents conducive 
to peace.”, The covenants of peace were regarded as sacred and Indira 


avenged the breach of covenants 8 - The Reveda repeatedly called on 


Indra to destroy the gnitra, thim who does not’ recognise the sacredness 


11 RV. TI1.6.73; VI, 46,8 ete. 


12 RY. WII. 18. F 
13 AW TIT. 5. 23 TVe 22, 2 atc. 


14 ‘In the lew books of the Brahminas permission to make use of the 
exercises of the Atharva Veda against enenies is expressly given'. 


Winternitz, A History of Indien Literature. pe 110. 
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Manus XI. 33. 
RV. X, 166,5. Tre RTH. Griffith. 


Sten Konow, The Arvan Gods of the Miteni People. (1921) ,p. 38. 
RV. ITI. 59, 1. 
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te 
of contracts and treaties! 8, Moreover, thouth the Vedas often 
described battles with great gusto but even in the early Vedas war 
had sonetines been regarded as undesirable The Raveda at one place 


had described the people as averse to war, peace being their nomal 


rule”, ‘the warrior in the Reveda and the later Senhitas had also been 


called the disturber of the people4, Fron these it may possibly be 
inferred that the Vedic people were not altogether oblivious to the 
evils of war end hence they sould try to avoid it if possible. It is, 
however, difficult to say fron the available materials, how far they 
regarded the war to be used as a last measure only to achleve the 


diplonatic objectives. 
II 


The early Buddhist canonists give us a highly idealistic picture 


/ 
of the Cakravartin’*, The attainnent of the status of a world-ruler, 


who ig 4m bued with the highest ideal of dhama, may thus be regarded as 
one of the aims of diplomacy according to the Buddhist canonical writers. 
The Jataka stories again, give us some varied ‘and even contradictory 
pictures about diplomatic aims and practices. Thus we are told how 
model kings on being attacked by an invader offered no resistance. 

They would often overcone their adversaries by exhibiting their sin 
greatness *s On the other hand, we also read about an wmscrupulous 


and enbitious king, who, at the instigation of his purohits, tried to 


19 RVe 1,63,23 I, 100,53 III, %, 16 ete. 

2 RV. VI, 41,5. Cf. Veds In. Volet. pe 234 f(n) 9 
21 RV» X, 103, 15 TS. IV,6,45 AV. IX, 13,2 

22 ON. II. p.176;3 IlI.p. 158. 

23 Jat. No. 355. 
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make himself an ekraja of Jenbudvipa, by imprisoning thousand other 


kings and murdering then treacherquely”". Both these stories appear 
to be eviddntly unrealistic. But they point out one salient fact 
about the sim of diplonacy ~ the desire to ‘acquire new donains. The 
Tesakune Jataka gives more precisely some ideas about the aims of 
diplomacy". It says that one should strive to keep whatever he 


possesses ~ laddhassa, enurakkhane, end try to gain whatever he has not 


obtained so far, aladdhasa eca yo labho.’ These two padakas sun up very 
briefly end beaut fully the ains of diplmacy. The sene Jataka story 
states that of the five bales’. bahabala, the strength of ams, 


bhogabala, the strength of wealth, anachchabala, the strength of offi. 


cials, athijachchabale, the strength of high birth and peniidbele, the 
strength of wisdon - the last named one is the best. Pannabela can 


possibly be equated with power of counsel end diplomacy. It thus 
indirectly hints that the ains of diplomacy can ba best. realised 
through shrewd diplonacy. 


Section B . 
Kautilya 


The early arthagastra writers, whose works have been partially 

- preserved in the writings of Kautilya, are the first to state in pre« 
cise tems the aims of diplomacy. Kautilya opens his york by saying 
that his Arthesastra is made as a conpendim of almost all the previous 


24 Jate No. 553. 


25 . Jat. Vol. Ve pp. 112 ff. 
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Arthasastras whose objectives have been the’tacquisition and main. 
tenance of earth'™, these are then the chief alts of diplonacy 


aecording to the early Arthasastra writers. 


The early authorities of +the Avthasastra school have laid great 


stress on dendeni ti, or the science of politics, which, according to 


then, shows the way for the fulfilment of these objectives. ‘The 
followers of Tsenasa even asserts thet dandeniti is the only science. 


They claim that activity of all the other sciences, nenely, anvikeiki, 


trayl, varta, and dandeniti are dependent on it, The followers of 


Brhaspati again say varta and dandeni ti are the only sciencea, while 


the followers of Manu add trayl to it?, Though they differ in their 


read 


views as regards to the nmber of vidyas, it is clear that these early 


Ce emeaemamened 


arthasastra writers have realised that for tthe acquisition and mainte. 


nance of the earth! proper understanding and application of dandaniti 


are essential. 
Besides introducing in clear tems the aims of diplonacy early 
arthasastre writers give us the first classified list of six gunas of 


teenie 


foreign policy together with the principles of their application as well. 
Thus from a quotation in Keutilye™ it eppears that the sixfold policy 
and its applications in the context of certain conditions of states, 
dealt in detail by Kautilya and the later authorities, are treated by 


the early masters of the science. It is. beyond any question that their 


% prthivya labhe palene ca otc.. Kau I, 1 
1, ‘no ene meneerenisoitettnt rR et Ra i} 

ed Ka \] I, Qe 

23 Kane VII. 1 
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treatments have helped in systenatising the branches of foreign 
policy (including its aims end the ways to achieve those objectives) 
known at that period. It has also showed the way to the later autho- 


rities on polity as well. ° 
° II 


Refuting the arguments of the early Arthasastra writers 


:Keutilya says thet the nuaber of vidyas are four, nenely, ‘anviksild, 
& 


trayl, vartd and dendeniti™. He justifies the inclusion of other 


widyas by stating that 'vith their assistance alone one oan learn (what 
4s) spiritual good end materiel well-being!®, xauttilya further 
argues that these help in the acquisition of reasoned judgnent, self. 
discipline ete.. that bring balence and hamony in adninistration 
Though Kautilya regards the nunber of yidyas to be four he, neverthe. 


less, enphasises the importance of dandani ti ‘over the others. He 


says, the means of ensuring the pursuit of philosophy, the three vedas 


' and economies is denda, end its adninistration constitutes dendeni ti **, 


Kautilya then defines the aims of dandenit’ as alavdhalabhartha 


Lavahapari raksani rakei tavivardhani vrdbyasya tirthe pratipadent ca’. 


Thus here in precise tems Kautilya puts his four aims of diplomacy, 


which are = acquisition, preservation, augaentation and proper 


Kaw I, 2 

Abide Tre RP. Kanglee © ; ; 

Kavu 1,5. Cf. U.N. Ghoshal, 4 History of Indien Political Ideas. p. 112 
Kaw I,4 ¢ 

ibid. There are sone varietions in the texts in different 
manuscripts. For 'pariraksani! !pariraksini' and for 'vrdhyasya 
tirthe', 'vrdhyasya tirthesu' also have been used. 
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distribution. Of these four we do not fing any reference to the 
last two objectives referred to by Kautilya before his time. Fron 
this it may probably be assumed that ‘the importance of raksita 


vivardhani and vrddhyasya tirthe pratipadahi as constituents of vital 


politics have been discovered and investigated first by Kautilya in 


his Arthasastra. Mong the four aims of diplomacy propounded by 


Kautilya again his chief objectives appear to be two. For almost 


echoing the first verse of, his arthasastra Kautilya states in the 


last chapter of his book 'artha! is the substance of himan beings and 


that 'sastra’ which is a'means of acquiring and guarding the earth 


is Arthasastra”, showing thereby that Kautilya considers acquisition 
of domains and its preservation to be the main objectives of foreign 
policy. Of the threefold ends of earthly life — dhama, artha and 
kena — again Kautilya assigns first importence to wealth and antici. 
pating the most outspoken of modem materialistic pronouncenents, 


proclaims that the condition of righteousness is wealth’. arthasastra 


thus becomes the art of governnent with a view to public acquisition. 


Besides the above-mentioned objectives the aim of Kautilyan 


diplonacy also includes the attainment of siddhi or Happihade™ énd 


as he knows that it can cose only through possession of power, he says, 
‘a king shall always endeavour to augaent his om power and elevate his 


happiness! *, Here in one sentence Kautilya sims the aims of diplomats 


34 Ka RV, 1 


& Kav VW.2 
37.0 ibid. Tr. Shanesastry. 
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of all comtries and all ages. In case the king could not augnent 
his power and success he should at least try to deny the seme to his 
eneny. Kautilya does not view tiiase objectives of foreign policy 
fron a short term of view only. He knows that soetimes a tenporary 
gain by the eneny may in the long run prove helpful. So he mentions 
a series of occasions in which the vijigiou may wish the eneny power 
end om success on the expectation that this will ultimately cause his 
adversary's undoings or will create favourable ciremstances for the 


vijigisu’. 


III 


Like Charles 0 lerche (Junior) who believes that 'the chief 
characteristic of effective diplomacy is its flexibility! ®, Kautilya 
also expressly recognises the intrinsic fluidity of diplomatic manceuvr. 
ings. This dynanic aspect of Kautilya's politics finds expression when 
he says that the aim of vijigisu's diplomacy be such that he may cons. 
tently pass fron the state of deterioration to that of stagnation and 
fron the latter to that of, progress. It can be done only through 
constent review of one's power and resources in comparison with those 
of the neighbours and rivals. One characteristic feature of Kau¥tilya's 
idea about progress, ~ stagnation and decline is that he always consi. 
ders it in relative tems in conpartson with the main rival. Hence by 
progress he means the improvenent of one’s ow wndertakings end of 


injuring the saaze of the eneny. Conversely that policy by resorting 


Kaw VIe2. 


Principles of Internationel Politics. (1956). pe 20. 
Kau. VII. 1. , 
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to which one injures one's ow undertakings and not those of the 
enery he means decline. He further.adds that the absence of both is 
stagnation “4 Thus though the final goal of Keutilya's foreign policy 


4s to doninate the Gakravarti ksetra he know that diplomacy aust 


detemine its objectives in the light of the power actually and poten- . 
tially available for the pursuit of those objectives by a state vis-a-vis 
other states **, Fron descriptions about progress, stagnation etc., one 
another aim of Kantilya's fofeign policy becomes apparent, Thet is 

the acquisition of relative strength or at least of avoiding relative 
weaknesses This cen be done by carrying through, end at the sane time 

by denying to the eneny, a comprehensive progranne of economic and 
military self-sufficlency, which involves the construction of forts 

end irrigation works, settling on waste lands and exploitation of mines 


end forests 45 


Kautilya puts euphasis on the relative strength and weakness of 
states and thus seens to resenble the so~called ‘realist school’ of 
thinkers of our day. The 'realists' consider power and morality as two 
concentric circles of which power is the larger“, These modem writers 
of realist school have not been condenned as immoral or Machiavellian. 
But Keutilya hes been condenned unjustly by many critics for his supposed 
immoral end Machiavellian outlook. Thus Moury De Reincourt says, ' te 
find in the Arthasastra ell the cynical recipes with which modern 


41 Kau. VWIw2 
42 Cf. Morgenthau, Politics anong Nations. (1960). pp. 52-54. 
43 KeuVWI.1. Cf. UN. Ghoshal, Indien Antiqua. (1947). pe 143. 


44 J.G. Stoessinger, The Might of Nations. (1960). p. 233. 
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totaliterien dictatorships have made us familiar and much more . _ 
av. 

Referring to Kautilya's Arthasastra Mex Weber comments ‘in contrast 


with this docunent Machiavelly's prince is hamless! It appears 
that these critics have not cared to probe Kautilya's work thoroughly, 
To us the four objectives of dendani ti, as propounded by Kautilya, 

do not seen at all to bs cynical or immortal. Moreover, wnlike the 


early aArthasastra writers Kautilya does not give importance to dandani ts 


only. He lays stress on arevikesiid, trayi and varta as wau”,. This 


shows that the basis of Kautilyan diplomacy is fimly rooted on 
morality. 


It is no doubt that when the welfare of the state requires it 
end the ruler has to defend it against aggression, he is advised to 
practice treachery, deceit and even sacrilege’. But these measures 
are to be adopted only when the security of the state end the govern. 
ment are threatened. Otherwise, Kautilys has placed a lofty ideal 
bafore. his ruler, which the king is exhorted to keep always before 
him. He reainds the ruler - . 

Prajasukhe sukhen rajneh prajenam ca hite hiten 


Stn creer enmmnnmnnmenemnemmnnememmmnmmnminnemmn nemmnnr ana ra 


Natmapriyen hitem rajneh prajanen tu priyan hiten. © 
‘—eememseematanonnamaretanatieaen! ctr nt tc eee anemone ner 


That Kautilya is well aware that a ruler has a strong interest in 


encouraging civil morality is clear from his advice that a strong 


45 The Soul of India. * { 4960}. pe 79 

#& politics as_a Vocation. Edited by Gerth and Mills. p. 124. 
47 Kau I. 4 

48 Kau. Ve 1 

4 Kaus Ie 19. 
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eneny of wicked character should be marched egainst first before 
attacking a weak eneny of virtuous character. AS 4 ‘reason he says 

that while the former would not be assisted by hie subjects the latter 
would be, Kautilya's interest. in civil morality is further confimed 
by his view that it is the duty of the king to uphold dhamg = never 
to allow the people to swerve fron their duties 4, He also pleads for 
the restraint of the organs of sensee He warns that whosoever is of 
perverted disposition and ungoverned sense will perish, though possessed 
of the whole world bounded by four quarters°*, These show that the 
ultinate objectives of Kautilya's diplonacy are full of ethical consi- 


derations. 


Iv 


Keutilya has thus set a clear goal in foreign policy for a suc- 
cessful ruler. He believes that a proper co-ordination anong the three 


saktis, six gunas and four upeyas will lead to success and the achieve. 


ment of the goal. He mentions three kinds of sektis - mantra, prabhu 


and utsaha”’. According to Kautilya, mentrasakti is superior to 


prathusakti and utsahesakti >“, He elso says ‘ayajna Prthi vin jayatis 


These show his appreciation of the values of statesmanship and diplo. 
macy in successfully managing the foreign policy of a state. He knows 
that the attainment of the three gaktis will augment the power and 


resources and, therefore, he suggests an all out effort to attain then. 


5 Kau VI.5. 

52 Kau I,4 

52 Kau I.6. 

53 Kau VI.2 

54 Kaw 1X1. 2 a 

55 Key VI.-i. cf. Nayena jetun jagatim Suyodhanah. Kiratar. 
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Kautilya deals elaborately different situations that a ruler 
may confront in his relations with other states and points out diffe. 


‘< e 
rent gunas end upayas that he should adopt in a particular situation. 


Here en attenpt may be made to interpret the tems gujas and upayas. 


The gunes which have been generally translated as measures of foreign 


policy are really conditions existing in the inter-statal relations 
between tyo or more states, They may be in a condition of war or 
peace, or make a quiet posture before enbarking on an expedition atce. 
A king should always take tute consideration which condition of inter. 
statel relation with other states will suit his purpose best and he 
should adopt that position or guna. Agein while maintaining any parti. 
cular relation with other states a king should seek his advencenent. | 
This may be done by pursuing one of the upeyes or policies in actual 
diplomatic practices. So if gunas may ba regarded as a condition of 
inter-statal relations upayas are policies pursued in foreign relations 


of a state vis-e-vis other states. 


There are differences of opinion song the old Arthasastra writers 


regarding the nuaber of gunas. Rejecting the Teacher's opinion Vatavyadhi 
declares that sandhi and vigraha are the only two gunes of which the rest 


me 


are the derivatives”. A careful analysis of the six gunas really show 


that some types are more fundmental than the rest. Thus yana and 


seamen enseaad 


sansraya differ from their respective prototypes vigraha end sandhi only 


Stren 


in degree, but not in kind while dvaidhi bhava is adaittedly a conbination 


5 This almost anticipates the verdict of Rugo Grotius the father 
of modern international law. . 


12 . 


Of sandhi end vigrhe. Kautilya, who has ee to analyse the coaplex 


and varied laws of diplonacy, however, reverts to the traditionel 

ways and says that there are six gunase But even then he also tacitly 
accepts the soundness of Vatavyadhi's aon tan dou, for he says, that 
different gujas cane imto existence because of differences in the 


si er 


Sadgunya occupies a very importent place in Kautilya's schene 
: ee: | a 
of diplonacy. According to Kautilya, sadgunya is the source of peace 


and activity. Decline, stability and advancenent are the consequences 


of that policy. Describing the first three gunas Kautilya suggests 


that an inferior king should make peace; one possessing inferior power 


should wage wars and when two rulers are evenly matched they should 


adopt the policy of asana or upeksana’™. Explaining further he says 


thet to start an operation against a superior is ads foolhardy as a 
foot-soldier opposing an elephant and to make war against an equal is 
like the collision of the unbaked mud vessels causing mutual destruc 


‘tion. In such cases 1t is advisable to make peace or to maintain an 


indifferent attitude’. But if the difference with an infertor cannot 


be settled enicably he should be attacked 4 As the ultimate ain of 
Kautilya's diploaacy is progress fron a position of stagnation or 


‘deterloration he suggests that the weak or evenly matched kings, 


57 Kaw Vi. Cf. U.N. Ghoshal, Foreign policy in arly Arthasastra 
. State. Indian intiqua. (1947). Pe 1%. 
Kau. VI. 2. 
59 Keu VII. 3. 
60 Kav, VII.% 
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instead of starting a conflict, should weit for an opportune moment. 
In the meantime they should make ell possible arrangenents to increase 


their own resources and power. : 


According to N.N.o Law, by the tem ‘sendhi', the first expedient, 
) . 
Kautilya means "a treaty of peace made by the belligerent parties to 
‘pring about a cessation of hostilities. It may also be a forn of 


conpact or alliance®?, But fron Kautilya's statenent that sama, 
e 


: $ 
sendhi and samadhi are synonymous’ >, it is clear that by sendhi he 


SED 


‘understands not only a conclusion of treaty or alliance, but also a 
general condition of peace prevailing emong. two or more states. The 
importance of peace has been rightly recognised by Kautilya and he 
says, 'peace brings about security for shioseent of the fruits of 
‘omar’ It is slso significant that eong the six measures of foreign 
policy Keutilya puts semdhi in the first place, showing thereby, thet 
he regards it as the most useful measure that wuld bring benefit to 
then who adopt it. But he also knows that in this changing wrld 
perpetual peace is an impossibility. That may also lead to a condition 
of stagnation which is not desirable. So for Kautilya, the master 
diplonat, who is a fim believer in power-politics, peace is a mere 
respite to acquire strength. tna he says that 'wheever is rising in 


power may break an agreanent of peace!”», 


62 ‘The Six Gunas in Kautilya. K.B. Pathak Comenoration Volune. (1934). 
=e De 44. 


63 Kew VII. 17. 
64 Kaw VW. 
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fnong the. six measures of foreign policy vigrahe occupies the 


second place. Obviously, Kautilya is aware of its importance as an 


instrument of diplomacy. He knows that as sen dhi or a condition of 
peace, though desirable, cannot be a pemenent phenomenon, a ruler 
must also be ready for its violation either by himself or by his 
rivals. So Kautilya speaks of vigraha, which according to him, meens 
“doing apakera, or actual injury to a river, This can be done in two 
ways - (1) by the actual waging of war; end (411i) by sitting quiet but 


doing injury to the enery through various means short of war (Cf. 


vigryasena). Keutilya is conscious about the evils of war and he 


sayse ‘loss of power and wealth, sojouming and sin are ever attending 


67 


upon war’ ", So he attaches greater value to a diplonatic struggle 


than to an amed contest which goes by the nane of sengranika. In 


this connection it is interesting to take note of Kautilya's descrip. 


tion of yatavyavrtih’?, where he has discussed elaborately the 


diplomatic struggles going on between attacking and assailed powers, 
and everyone trying to get an advantage over the other. These diplo. 
matic wars generelly cone to an end by onatiig soldiers, money or an 
ally. But being essentially a pragnatic Kautilya knows that actual 
war or amed conflict cannot always be avoided. So Kautilya suggests 
to make an ell out war in sua ob necessity or if that brings benefLt 
to a ruler. He is elao, aware of the fact that the selection of the 


policy of attack is after all a military problea in the widest sense 


66 Kau VI. 
67 Kaw VII.2% 
68 Kaw vit. 
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of the tem. This, according to hin, requires © comparative assess. . 


69 
ment of the three factors of poweg, place end time . : 


‘The third expedient of asena has been logely interpreted by 


SE rariecmte tains 


sone scholars as neutrality. “Thus MeV. Krishna Rao says, ‘a great 


contribution of Kautilya to world's political thought ie his concep. 


tion of neutrality! , But Kautilya's conception of agena is rather 


complex and is certainly different from our idea about neutrality. 
e 


Kautilya has explained agana as upeksanan’ 4, He also says in another 


place that sthana, asana and upeksena are synonyms of asena. But in 


the very next line he makes sone distinction between these terms and 


é “ ~ - 7 - 
states 'gunakadese sthanan, svavrddhipraptyarthen asanga upayanenapryoga 


172, These are rather difficult to interpret and different 


authorities heve explained the above in different ways. Thus while 


upeksanen 


gune here has been interpreted by Gangpati Sastri 'the policy of 
asanat » by Meyer and shenesas trl as 'a particular kind of political 
behaviour’, Kangle thinks that it signifies ‘excellence! of the 
constituents. But possibly these mean that when one is weaker, (owing 


to the absence of qualities) sthana is recommended; when two povers 


are more or less evenly matched one can adopt the measure of asana 


for attaining his advancenent (this is suggested by the very next line 
of the text); agein, when one is too powerful or too weak and thus is 


not in a need of or is unable to adopt any of the four principal 


70 Studies in Kautilya. (1958). p. 160. 
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upayas he can maintain the attituie of upéksena. . It is beacause of the 


relative difference of strength of the contending parties that they often 
° * 

adopt varied attitudes in the identical ciremstances and Kautilya 

whose genius has not overlooked even the slightest details defines then 


= ~ %~e hoo oe feed ' 
as sthana, asana and upeksana. That asena as a measure has different 


Si Rime =~, 
aspects is also clear fron Kautilya'’s description of vigryasana and 


semdhayasena’*. But while trying to find out the real meaning of asana 


as a measure of policy we must give due importance to Kautilya' S$ owl 


description of it as ~ upeksenan. It appears that asana, generally, 


consists in the assumption of outwardly calm and inactive attitude after 
the fomal declaration of war. This attitude is adopted with a view to 


strike a blow to the oneny at the most opportune moment. That asana is 


s ssenemamr hen ned 


a course of action after the declaration of war and not merely an inactive - 


anticipation of the opening of the hostilities by the eneny is evident 


from Kautilya's deteiled exposition of vigryasena’ *, But even after the 


aeemneen 


declaration of war when a king adopts this position no actual amed 


eonflict takes place. The king adopting it tries to harass his rival 
by all possible meens short of wer. It is in’ this sense probebly Dikshitar 
argues that ‘some aspects of amed neutrality are implicit by the term 
asena! >, 


menor 


“Savahayasena, on the other hend, signifies sitting quiet after 
the conclusion of peace. It 4¢ evident that the king who adopts. this 
measure bides time and avaits the opportunity when he will be able to 

gain sufficient power to start hostility against his rivel. ‘This peace 


73 Kaw WI.4 2 
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that asana is a fom of vigraha like yana t- yanasdne vigrahasya rape. 
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is not real peace and can probably be compared with truce or amestice 
concluded by the weaker party, who hopes that in the near future he 
will be able to so improve his position that he may confront his eneny 


with a better chance of success. 


Bhasekautaliyaa, tht malaylen commentary, has interpreted 
vigrhyasena and sendhayasena in the following way. According to it a 


king adopting vigryassna tries to destroy the eneny's undertekings end 

at the sane time endeavours to further his ows; but one adopting sendhayasane 
tries to further his ow undertakings only. The 'Phoney tar’ in the 
Pranco-Gemen front after the Henninang of the Second ‘orld War in 19% 


and early 1940 may possibly be regarded as an instance of vigryasana, 


waile the attitude taken by Russia and Gemeny in the east until Gemany 


invaded Russia may be taken as an instance of sandhayasana. 


The measure of asena whether adopted after the declaration of war 
or the conclusion of peace is coupled with a preparation for the eventual. 
war. It appears that this preparedness: without being actually involved 
in a war is the special characteristic of aoana as a measure of foreign 
policy. This view finds support from the Talgunda pillar inscription” 
of the Kademba king Kakusthavam an, which states that the aforesaid king, 


who possessed the three saktis in abundence, though observed the state 


of asana wes yet a terror to sanantas and other chieftains. 


The fourth guna of yane or marching is defined by Kautilya eas 
77 


abhyucayo yenan Ulaborating further he says gunatisayayukto yayat’?, 


76 Epes Ind. Vol. VII. No.5. line 13. 
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He says in another place, ‘when grown in power on the occasions for 
staying quiet after making war, a king should make war and march, excep- 


. 


ting when the eneny has mobilised all his troops'”9, fn anelysis of ‘ 
the above statenents points out clearly the follewing facts ¢~ (a) that 
only a powerful ruler should take recourse to this measure, (b) that it 

is to be adopted ordindrily after asana hes borne fruit and (ce) that 

yana is the preliminary stage to actual combat. Kautilya regards it 
tebe an importent measure and so he deals it elaborately in Book IX 


which he calls abhi yasyatkama. She measure of yana is to be taken only 


after properly assessing the relative strength end weakness of powers, 


Place end tin o>. 


Kautilye mentions three kinds of yanes t= (a) vigrhyayena, 
(b) semdhayayena and (c) amnbayayene. then the king concerned has grown: 
in strength, or when his eneny is facing difficulties vigrhyayana can be 
adopted. Kautilya describes sone circumstances suitable for taking 
+84, 


recourse to i About sendhayayana he says merely that it should be 


adopted in the reverse cases®%, But it is difficult to comprehend the 
real meaning of this tem. For making peace end marching simultaneously 
to make war appears to be contradictory. It may, however, mean that 
after concluding peace the king marches back to his capital. But 
peaceful mdarching does not fit in properly with the tem yene. Tikshitar 


thinks that 'sandhayayana was to lead en expedition against the eneny 


¥ 


79 KaueVII.& Tr. by RP. Kongla. A marching king is referred to as 
yayin in Brhatsenhita (V. 33; XVIII, 6,7,8 ete..), while a king against 
wnon it is expedient to march is styled abhiyoyya (ibid. V. 38). 
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in front after making a peace with the reak aneny!? >, But he does 


not mention his source end it seeas to resenble dvaidhibhava or the 


sixth guna, : 


Facing an eneny in conbination with other powers is temed 


sem bhiyayane® * When aking finds that it is not possible to wage war 


with en eneny single handedly, and there is no escape from the war, he 
may then face his adversary in combination with one or more powers. 
These seine may be equal, sfpericr or inferior to in strength in con 
parison with that king who invites then for assistance. Kautilya 
suggests that while forming a league one should rather conbine with 
two kings of strength equal to himself then with one of supertor 


strength. For in the latter case a comparatively lesser eount of 
‘freedom is left’, 


Kautilye has advised a weak king to wake peace with his stronger 
adversary’. The strong eneny may be just, gready or denon-like. These 
enenies may be pacified by offering obeisance, wealth or by giving both 
lend and wealth respects vely"?, But it may not be always possible to 

purchase peace from a strong enenye In such a situation Bharadvaja 
suggests totel surrender, while Visalaksa offers the rash advise of sn 
all out fight. Rejecting both these extrone views Kautilya aska the 
weak king to take refuge with a still nore powerful eneny of the other 
one or else to take shelter in sn impregnable fort®”,: The former may 
83 ope cite p32. “ 
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e 
be teken as an exenple of sansraya, the fifth of the sixth gunas, 
though not the latter one. Sensraya, which literally means ‘support! 
and in its broader sense 'seeking the support of the allies!, has 


been defined by Kautilya as 'pararpena!®°,, Even in our own times 


Seine 
weak states often seek shelter fron stronger states for protection. 
When a sovereign happens to incur enmity of two powerful adversaries, 


he is advised to have taken recourse to smsraya with the nearer one, 


or to have kapala sansrayg with both, telling each of then that 


unless he is show mercy, he will be ruined by the other’. In case 


of failure to protect himself in this way one can find shelter with 


madhyana or the udasina or with any other kingdom within the mendele’’. 


By taking resort to sansraya though one's safety is assured to a 


large extent 1+ appears that this measure confers the status of a 
proteges It has even been suggested that in case the strong eneny 
could not be put off by any other means then as a last resort, one 
should surrender completely to the eneny. This is to frankly accept 


vassalage and the king who thus sumits is called dendopanate’ 1 


Of the six gunas dvaidhibhava seens to be the most complex one. 


’ Though Kautilya treats it in details still it is rather diffieult to 
make out his exact recommendation in pursuance of the policy of, 


dvei.dhi bhava. Kautilya defines it as sendhivigrahopadanen’ ~ Apte in 


his Sanskrit-English Dictionary gives two meanings of the tem :- 


88 Kav. VII.1. 
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(i) double.dealing or duplicity; keeping apparently friendly relations 
with the eneny; end (ii) dividing gne's amy and encountering a A 


superior enony in detachnents; harassing the enany by attacking then 


in snall bende? °, VeRR Dikshiter thinks, “mdernesth this policy 


_ lies an attitude of duplicity” *, Senkeraya, the commentator of the 


Kenendaki ya’ referring to the passage 'parsvastho va valastheyor. 
198 


asannathayatpratikurvit. Durgapesrayo va dveidhi thutastistheta 


states that here Keutilya mgent double-dealing, According to him 

this signifies that when a king apprehends the denger of invasion fron 
two sides, the former may outwardly resign himself to the mercy of 
each of then but actually trying to do then ham by put.ting the one 
against the other or by other meens. At the seme time precautions may 
ba taken that each of ty powerful sovereigns renein Lignorent of the 
lip-deep surrender of the king to the other. The Srimulen commentary, 
oe 


again, explains dvaidhibhava in one place’ as "peace outwardly, but 


war actually’, which means adoption of duplicity. But towards the 
end of the sane chapter” he exolains 1t as making peace with one king 
while making war with another. Meyers also is of the view that 
aveidhibhave signifies meking peace for the time being with a view to 


making better preparations for war against the seme eneny. This also 


suggests duplicity. 


while the above authorities consider that dvaidhi bhava generally, 


and in Kautilya as well, means duplicity, R. Shemasastry, RP. Kangle ete. 
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think that dvaidhibhava in Keutilya clearly stands for 'making peace 


with one and waging war with another’. This view finds support fron 


_ Keutilyats statenent 'sendhinaikateh svakamaeni pravartayisyent, 


vigrahpnaikatah parakamienyupehenisyani iti vaidhi bhava?? where 


ekatah osee+e ekatsh clearly sigrfifies with one power and with another, 


eee nT 


Moreover, in another chapter “° Kautilya clearly means by dvei.dhi bhava 


the policy of making peace with one eneay (ari or parsnigrahah) and to 
march against another eneny. It may thus be regarded as the policy of | 
making adjustment with one andey in order to be able to fight success. 
fully sgainst another eneny. As to practising duplicity by dvaidhi thave 
it seems to bs no more apparent than in ‘the case of other gunas recon. 


mended by Kautilya. 


Kautilya has made a relative assessment of the advantages of the 


six gunas. He enjoins that when advantage are equal between semdhi and 


Leh iemnenenemeenl 


vigraha one should prefer sandhi; between asana and yana, asena should 


get preference; between samsraya and dveidhi bhava, the latter one should 
10\ ee 
be adopted. In these preferences Kautilya shows his realism. 


Vv 


In order to achieve success in diplomacy and to attain one's ends 


a ruler is to use four upayas or instrments of foreign policy, nanely, 


A eters eerie ed 


sama, dana, danda and bheda according to the needs of the moment. Unlike 


aE 


other writers Kautilya seams to place less importance on the four 
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upayas than on the ‘six gunas. His attitude about the use of the 


four upayes is also sonewhat different and he Goss not advige the 


use of dande as a last resort ie nost of the later uriters?*, 


Kautilya says that by means of conciliation and gifts the 


vijigisu should subdue weak kings; and by means of sowing the seeds 
103 


of dissension and by threats strong kings Thus the four upayas 


are not to be applied one after enother but according to the power 

and attitude of the adversaries and by adopting in a particular, or 

an alternative, or all of the strategic means, he should subdue his 
immediate and distent enenies!4, tn one place, however, Kautilya 
opines that of the four meens, that which cones first in order of 
enumeration is easier to apply than the subsequent onese Thus he says, 


sma is of single quality; dana is twofold, since sama precedes it 


ribamctatstomi 


ete.. 95, But though Kautilya says that the earlier mentioned upayas 


are easier to apply then the latter ones he does not for that reason 
recommend the use of the earlier upayas. As a pragnatic diplomat he 
knows that success in foreign policy does not depend on the use of 


easier means but in the use of most suitable means. 


és regards the use of sana or conciliation Kautilya recommends 


that the conquering king should observe the policy of conciliation’ by 
the protection of villages snd forests, of sheep and cattle, of the. 


restoration of the banished and of the runaway, Conciliation also 


103 VIT. 16. 
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includes praising the qualities of enother ruler, narrating the 

mutual relationship, pointing out mutual benefit, showing vast future 
prospects and identity of interests etc. A virtuous king, or a king 
of good intentions, who cares most for friendship should also ba won 


107, Kautilya also says that it is easier to 


*e 


over by conciliation 
conciliate that king whose energy has left him, who is exhausted or 
weary of war, who is desirous! of gaining a good friend etc. me He is 
also of the opinion that conciliation of ministers, under suspicion 


of the eneny renders unnecessary the use of other. upayas 29, But 


this may be regarded as a combination of two upayas, gama and bheda. 


From the above it is clear that séma generally leads to peaceful and 
honourable understending with the other rulers. It is an effective ° 
means wile dealing with pious and virtuous rulers. Moreover, the 
application of this policy is. expected to renove suspicion end fear 
from the minds of the conquered or weak Kings so that they may remain 
loyal. It thus assists in consolidating the position of the conaueror. 


“Bere we find a shadow of the theory of dhamavijaya. 


The second policy of dana is also to be applied towards a waak 
king or a king who is greedy? ®, In one passage Kautilya mentions 
giving of lends, things, girls in marriage or assurance of safety 


(abhaya) as dane, In another passage he says, gifts are of five 


kinds; abandoment of what is to be paid, continuence of what ia boing 
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given, repayment of what is received, pestowal of one's own goods 


not given before, and pemission to seize what he ‘can fron others 


112 


goods-~“. Treasonable ministers of other kings may be won over as 


well by means of this upaya #4, It seens that the kings who are to bea 


: @ 
ee nd 


appeased by dana are not so weak as those who are to be conciliated by 


the policy of sea. Moreover, eaphasis is given on greed end not on 


virtue as in the case of the’ kings who are to ba won over by sana. 


Kautilya rules that by the use of the policy of bheda or danda, 


the powerful enenies may be subdued “14, Bheda, the policy of divide 


and survive or expand, may be regarded as the diplon etic means per 
excellence. (Cf. The policy of Ajatasatru towards the Vajji republic.) 
‘By thia policy dissension is created enong the chiefs and subjects in 
eneny's kingdom or anong the! combination of rulers of hostile powers. 
Here it may be pointed out that to launch a policy of either aggre. 
sssion or defence internal peace is essential. So if dissensions cen 
be sowed anong the kinsnen, subjects or allies of the eneny he may be 
successfully prevented from starting e war of aggression or from pur. 
suing a policy of stiff resistance. The use of this method is very 
useful against the confederations or saugheas. The menbers of a hostile 
confederay or sengha should ba first weakened and then conquered by 


i eainalarnuntanimeenerdl 


sowing seeds of dissension. 
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The fourth upaya is denda. Here it may be mentioned that 


denda is one of the seven afgas of rajya es well. But their mean. 


ings differ. In the first case danda means the amy or military 


strength of a kingdon. ‘Thus in the Hathigtmpha plller inseription 


of Kharvela ve find mentioning of haye-gajanare-ragha-vahulan 


dandan 115 rere denda stands for sen&dala. On the other hand, danda 


aS a upaya signifies actual use of or threat to the use of force. 


Dikshitar considers dande as a diplomatic war and not an amed con. 


test. He further states that it is a threat of war, generally 
applied as a last resort before the actual conmencenent of fighting 


But Kautilya deseribes subjugation of the eneny in open, concealed 


117 


or silent war as different modes of danda™”, which shows that by 


denda Xautilya means amed conflict as well. 


In achieving the desired aims in diplomacy Kautilya suggests 


the use of a combination of six gunes and four upayas, The pemute- 


tion and combination of these make possible endless varieties of 
diplomatic manoeuvrings. Kautilya, the master diplomat, hes studied 
many probable situations that may arise and recommends necessary 
course of action to be adopted. The key to his selection of a parti. 
cular type of foreign policy depends on the suitability of factors 
that would pronote development cf a king's ow resources and injures 
the seme of his eneny. His perfect wdersteanding of the situations 


end the elenent of cunning in his suggestions are astounding. ‘These, 
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according to Drelmeter, are |responed ble for eaming for the Brahmin 


writer the sinister repugation in. the minds of neny? 2 . 


VI e. 3 


For Kautilya acquisition of territory is undoubtedly ea prinary 
aime This acquisition of territory 1s to be done through a combina. 
‘thon of six measures and four instrmments of forelgn policy discussed 
above. He seas the vision of a vast eapire encompassing the whole 
of Indle and extending from the Himalayas to the seas which he calls 
1i9 


cekravartiksetran But he is equally conscious about the nece. 


ssity of consolidation and éugmentation of the resourcese He enjoins 


that after conquering a state the vijigisu should try to consolidete 


caneniel 


hia position by cul tivating ‘the loyalty of the defeated people. He 

advises generous treatment of the conquered people and asks the 

conqueror to show respect to those custom: end traditions that: can 

be tolerated without jeopardising the security of the stete?™®, 

This is a form of sana aswell. Kautilya is very conscious about the 

importance of artha or naterial prosperity. * He says that enong artha, 

dhama and kena it is better to attain earlier one in preference to 

later one!*4, In order to augnent material resources Kautilya 

suggests various ways for the development of ma national ‘4dneane by 
122 


exploiting the national resources”“*. He also asserts the importance 


of state participation in economic matters like active entry into the 
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productive processes, contro}. of prices, interest rates etce. 


Kautilya's sensitiveness to ‘the egononic aspects of power appears 


to be surprisingly modern. 


_ Section C 


Manu 


Maost in identical cates with Keutilye Manu refers to atout 
the four chief aims of diplomacy. He, too like Kautilya speaks about 
aequisition, protection, augnentation and bestowal on worthy persons 
dis “he “Che weluvW'etnG 06 Atgtoneoy <*>. Bat thane aveceone:aieees 
rences in outlook as well. Thus Manu suggests that a king should 
so arrange matters that neither neutrals nor enanies could become 
superior to him 225 or injure hin 128, Here the goal of Manu's state- 
craft seens to be a statio one of achieving a power balence that | 
will ensure the security of the state, and is in deep contrast with 
the dynanisn of Kautilya's diplonatic aim of constantly marching 


towards vrddhi or success. The aims of Manu's diplomacy thus appears 


to be much limited in scope in comparison to*that of Kautilya. Menu 
also does not set for his vijigisu the goal of the conquest of whole 
India. In this respect Manu differs substantially from Kautilya. 
Again though Manu is not completely unaware of the role of power in 
politics and he says that a king should always display his prowess 
end be ever to strike!” he ‘does not sean to put as much emphasis on 


power in achieving political ends as Kautilya. 
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In order to achieve success in diplomacy Manu also speaks about 


1283 


the use of six gunag His interpretation of six gunes and his 


advice regarding their applications also differ substantially fron 
those of Kautilya. Manu advises to conclude. sendhi if the king becones 
certain of atteining syperiority in the near future end suffer little 
injury in the present’, Thus Manu's king is not to conclude saadhi 
because of weakness but because of ensuring his superiority over the 
rival in the neer future. But when a king feels that he has reached 
his maximum strength he should make var’, And when a king thinks 
that his amy ..is strong end contented and that of the enemy is in a 


reverse condition, he should march (yana) against the eneny? But 


Manu does not reconmend attack on unsuspecting neighbours. wet he 
suggests is that only at the height of his power a king should march 
against the enenye Moreover, Manu enjoins that a king should never 
practice guile and on no account act treacherously towards them who 
trust him and belong to his sidee He, however, must not let his eneny 
to know his weakness. Thus carefully guarding himself against any 
possible treachery of his eneny he should try to find out the weakness 
of his eneny 82, This is a sound advice. It also shows Manu's ethical 


approach to diplomacy. 


As regards adopting the guna of asana, Manu says, that when a king 


finds himself weak in conveyances and soldiers, he should teke recourse 
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to asana and sit quiet gradually conciliating his foes)”. The 


measure of asana as described by Manu is thus a peaceful posture 


bitte 


end it is very wlike to that of vigryasana depicted by Kauwtilya. 


In Manu's description of <ivaidhibhava there is no hint of 


duplicity. By it Marfu means bifurcation of forces in the face of 

a strong eneny?”*, Commenting on it Medhatithi says that when a 
strong eneny attacks the vijigisu and he is unable to make peace with 
the aggressor he should take refuge in a fort with a portion of his 
amy against the invader. Unlike Kautilya it is thus not a case of 
concluding peace with one and waging war against snothens But like 
Kautilya Manu also recommends taking shelter (semsraya) with a 


powerful and virtuous Ing?” 


Manu states that each of the six gunas is of two linds*®, The 


expedients of sandhi, vigraha, yana or asana may be undertaken for 


eee ere ed 


one's own sake or for an ally!®?, It shows that Menu attaches great 
importence to alliance end a king is advised to shaps his foreign 
Policy according to the needs cf a friendly state to a large extent. . 
Manu evidently had in view the existence of a large nunber of states 
end hence alliance, so necessary for the maintenance of a judicious 


balance of power, plays an impcrtent role in his political thought. 


ee to - 
As regards/two kinds of dvaidhibhava Manu's version is somewhat 


confusinge He talks merely of the bifurcation of forces*, but Manu 
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does not state clearly anything about the second method. Bhagavan 


Das, however, interprets tw kinds, of a@vaidhibhava in the following 


manner. ‘Division of one's own forces in differen’ quarters for 
purpose of security against attacks, or for distracting end confu- 
sing the eneny and diverting his attention and forces into wrong 
direction! = - He reaches at the second conclusion from his inter- 
pretation of 'dvaidha’ as doubt, or mind divided between two alter. 


natives“, According to Manu, again, a king, when weak or harassed, 


may seek shelter ( semAraya) with a powerful ruler. Or, even though 
not actually harassed, he may sesk shelter with a strong and virtuous 


king to acquire the status of the portege of a powerful ruler*!, 


Tn Manu's schene of diplomacy, ‘the four policies! occupy an 
important position. Manu recommands the use of four policies of sama, 
dena, bhede or danda either severally or conjointly for overconing the 
rivals and the enenies!* . According to Manu a successful ruler is 
considered to bs one who conserves all his energies and forces for 
using then in extrene cases, and generally, depends on the art of 
diplonacy to secure the ends of the state. Manu enjoins on such a 
king to keep all his weak points concealed and to wmearth then on the 
side of his eneaies. He also expressly states that a king should try 
to overcome his adversaries by the use of first three upayas and 


he warns that the result of the battle is always uncertain ua He 
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14 ibid. p. 993. : 

1414 Menu. VII. 168.Conmentary by Medhatithi. 
142 Menu. VII.107, 19, 214 ete. 

143 ibid. VII. 198. 

144 ibid. VII. 199. 
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appears to be somewhat inconsistent in his recommendations for while 
he advises to try the fourth policy only as a last resort, he at the 


gene time praises sana end danda to be the two most useful ways for 


achieving success in diplonacy™ A critical steady will show, however, 
that Manu is really not. inconsistent, for he knows that the outcone of 
a battle is always uncertain. But at the sme time he is not unaware 
of the fact that in this hostile world force is the final arbiter. ‘So 
‘he praises dande. And as to pena which is generally translated as 
conciliation but which possibly also means negotiation as well, it has 


always been regarded as the forenost and. best means of diplomacy. Manu 


merely confims this view 


Like Kautilya Manu elso knows thet mere conquest is not enough and 
so in order to consolidate his position Manu advises xttext that the con. — 


queror should endeavour to conciliate the conquered kingdon by various 


neans?™, He even suggests to instal a relative of the Vanquished king 


on the throne”, This may be considered as pursuing a joint policy of 


sema and danda which also confims the view that sama and dende are the 


cmuemueas  +$§= tiie 


tw most useful policies. Manu's suggestion to instal the relative of 


the defeated king on the throne of a conquered kingdon as well as his 
statenent elsewhere that of the threefold objectives of treaties, nmely, 
gaining of mitra, hirenya and bhuad a Icing prospers not so much by the 


acquisition of money and lend, as by acquiring a royal ally’ ® evokes 


criticism fron U.N. Ghoshel. He points out this is inconsistent with 


145 Manue VII. 109. 

14 Q Manu. VIT. 1. P 
147 «Manu. VIT. 22. 

148 Many. VII. 26.8. 
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Menu's general principle about the acquigition of countries that 


have not yet been gained and he says that in his attitude towards 


territorial ennexation Manu speeks with two voices", But here it 


should be noted that 'desanalavdhan lipset! ae a chief goal of 


Manu's diplomacy, may not mean annexation as he suggests, but to 
bring under control the countries not under possession previously. 
This may as well be done by putting the conquered kings as vassals 


under the suzerainty of the conqueror. 


Menu says that whet a king has gained he should protect by care. 
ful attention. He should also augnent it by various means?2, These 
various means have been intarsrated by Kullukathatta as vrddhuypeyena 
sthelajelapatha vanijyadina vardhayeta, According to this interpre- 
tation Manu is not altogether unconscious about the role of various 


economic measures about the well-being of a state. 


II 


Though the four principal aims of Manu's diplonacy are acquisition, 
augnentation etc.. he says in one passage tHat preservation of one!s 
self is most important. Thus ha states that the king should without 
“hesitation, quit for his ow seke even a fertile comtry’”™ labore. 

ting it further he says that for time of need let him preserve ‘his 
. wealth; at the expense of wealth let hin preserve his wifes but let 


him at all events preserve himself even by (giving up) his wife and 


19 <A History of Indian Political Ideas. (1960). p. t%# 183. 
150 Manu. IX. 251. 
151 Menu. VII. 101. 
152 Many. Vile 212 
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wealth153, were we find the gems of the Mehabharata's depiction of 


the principles to be adopted during apattikale, Thus according to 
Manu in times of dire distress the ain of diplomacy should be the pre. 
servation of self at all costs. During such. times of distress Manu 
advises that a king should try afl the four upayas, either conjointly 


or severally” > 


Section D 
She Makabharata 


° 


Dhrtarastra says, never striving to obtain the wealth of others, 
persevering in one's ow affairs, and protecting what hath been -— 
these are the indications of the true greatness ™, But Duryodhana 
refutes this argument. Quoting the opinions of Brhaspati he says that 
the usage of kings are different fron those of common people. The 
attainment of success, without caring for the means, is the sole cri- 
terion that should guide the conduct of a Ksatriye. He further argues 
that the king who strives after the acquisition of prosperity is a 


15% 


truly politic person’. Thus like Kautilya the Mahabharata also 


lays great stress on the importance of wealth in life. It says else. 
where that what is here regarded as dharma depends entirely on wealth. 
It further argues that one who robs another of wealth robs him of his 
dhama es well)’, ‘the acquisition of wealth is thus a great objec. 
tive of diplomacy. In sone other places again the aims of diplomacy 


as propounded by the Great Epic eppears to be the sane as those of 


153 Manu. VII. 212.213. Translated by Buhler, SBE. Vol. XXV. p. 251. 
154 Manu. VII. 214 

155 Mbh. Sabha. 50.7. 

1% Sabha. 50. 15.~18.° 
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the Arthesastra end Menusanhita’?, But during the apattikele the 


sole aim according to the Epic is the predervation of one's ow life 

by any meens’™, tt says in one place that ‘one should protect his 
wealth in view of the calamities that may overtake him; by his wealth 
one should protect his wife, end, by both his wealth and wives one should 
protect his ow sere, The aims of diplomacy during apattikela whose 


gems can be traced in Manu have been treated elaborately in the Great 


Epic. The Mahabharata attaches so much importance to pranaraksa because 


according to it, it is necefsary to live if one wants to observe dhama. 


161 
In other words life is the means of attaining punya . 


en 


The Great Epic in achieving these aims lays great stress on 
diplomacy and the adoption of proper diplomatic devices. Thus according 
to it, ‘en arrow shot by a bownan can go in vain and may or may not hurt 
some one, but the intelligence of a man is capable of destroying an 
entire kingdon with its ruler ® 2, For achieving success in diplomacy 
the Mahabharata, again, like Kautilya, speaks of the proper use of tri- 


saktis, sadgun yas and four upayas 3, In the Asremavasika parvan it is 


seated 


stated that a king who is endowed with sufficient prabhu, utsaha end 


mantra saktis should march against his foes. In the next verse different 


bette an) 


categories of valas of a king have been mentioned. It is said that the 


king should provide himself with the powers of wealth, allies, foresters, 
paid soldiery and of the artisans and the trading classes (sreni valen) @4, 


158 Mbh. Santi. 59.703 94, 18. 

159 Mbh. Santi. Chaps. 19 ff. 

3160 Mbh. Santi. 138, 178-81. 

461 Cf. Sariremadyem khalu dhamasadhanen. Kimarasembhen. 
Stila eli dhe Ie eh NAA Gate 

162 Mbh. Udyorae 33, 42 


163 Mbh. Séhti, 69,64, 
164 Mbh. Asrema. 12,7. 
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fmong ell these, powers of allies and powel of wealth have been regarded 
as superior to the rest. Srenivala and that of the standing amy are 


165) Here the description of the relative importence 


regarded as equal 


of different saktis or vales are not quite in corfomity with that of 


Kautilyae In another place valas have been arranged in the following 


order :~ prajnd, abhijata, dhana, enatya and vahu®, Here we find 


aripeeeteeaiatE 


agein that the power of intellect has been assigned pride of place while 


strength of ams is regarded as an inferior kind of strength. 


The Mahabharata like Kautilya and Menu recommends the use of six 


eunas°7, According to it if one's ow side becomes weak he should 


make peace with an eneny” 8 One in distress also should do the seme 
thing in.order to save his life™, But at the seme time one should 
be very careful in making a.treaty with a superior, otherwise it may be 
of no use like the improper food70, One should not also become too 
satisfied after the conclusion of a treaty. end be ranain ever on 
guard’? 4, The treaties may also be concluded taking into account the 


nature and moral character of the enany, . In the Santi. Parvan 


Phisma says, ‘4f the invading amy be of pure ‘heart end if he is con 
versant with both. morality and profit, then without any loss of time one 
should make peace with the invader end bring about the restoration of. 


these portions of the kingdom that have already been conquered” *, This 


1685 Mbh. Asremas 12.8. 

166 Mbh. Santi, 37, 52.55. 

4167 Mth. Senti. 69,65, ASPEN Ge 11, 5,5. 

188 Mbh. AS Srem as 11, Te 

4169 “Mbh. Santi, 1%, 44, 

470 Moh. Santi, 138, 103, 

i71 Mbh.. Adi. 142, Vol.I. De D5. Tr. P.G. Roye 
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a 
is possible in the case of the dhamavijayi kings. On the other 
hand, if the invader is strong and aimful and seek to obtain victory 


by wirighteous means, then also the invaded king should make peace 
173 


with him, by abandoning a portion of terrftories This case is 


e 


applicable when a king is attacked by one who believes in asuravijaya. 


The Great Epic speaks about three types of treaties :~ hina, madhyana 


z aaecgas a 
and uttena made respectively through bhaya, satkara and vitte?’ ° 


Conmenting on it Nilekenthe says, bhayena sandhihines, satkarena 


madhyema, vitta grahanena uttenah. Tat trayen sandhikaranan varnitem. 


The Mahabharata does not give any more details about different cate- 
gories of treaties. Thus in this respect it is not as elaborate as 


Keutilya or later writers like Kanandaka. 


Defining vigraha Hilakentha says, vigrhya vairen krtyavesthenan 
vigrah?”5, Thus Wilakentha explains it as the posture, adopted after 


the declaration of hostility. The Mahabharata again, like most other 
ancient Indian writers on polity, states that when one's side is 

stronger then his adversary he should declare wart?®, But at the sane time 
it warns. that war should not be declared against one, who has self- 
respect and whose soldiers are healthy and satisfied!’?, one whe does 

not follow this advice loses both his kingdom and happiness "9, Thus 

ohne must consider different factors before starting hostilities against 


an eneny» 


173 =Mbh. Santi. 19.5. 

174 Mbh. Santi. 59.57. edition Chitrasala Press. 
175 Commentary on Santi, 69.68. 

176 Mbh. Asrama, 11.7% 

177 Moth. ‘Asrema. 12. 2B. 
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Nilakantha defines yana as yatrasandhénaa yanem and agana as 


Yatren senparigrhya asanen satrorbhayapradarsenartha yanan pradarsya 


179 


svasthenevasthanan™’~. Thus according to Nilekenthats interpretation 


yana signifies marching while asana stendg not for neutrality but 


half-way to war by exhibiting some threatening military postures in 
order to instil fear i the minds of the eneny and at the seme time 
reaining within one’s ow territory. Wilekahtha regards samsraya 

as the act of seeking protection of - powerful monarch or to take 
shelter in a strong fort. Thus Ancording to Nilekantha Semsraya does 
not mean only seeking protection of ‘i Souaneal: ruler and to becone 
his protege. It may also mean taking shelter in an impregnable for. 
tress and thus to defy a strong eneny. The seme commentator defines 


. 


. dvaidhithéva ss ubhayatra sendhikaranan, which can be interpreted as 


initia seen peeneasenan naa 


making treaties with both the parties, fighting with each other!0, 
This concept of dvaidhibthava is quite different from that of both 


- Kautilya and Manu. I% may or may not mean the practice of duplicity. 


. Though the Mahabharata generally refers to the four traditional 


“upayas of séma, déna, bheda and denda it sometimes also speaks of a 
181 


fifth upaya, namely, upeksa”. But it is the first four upayas only 


waich are elaborately treated. Commenting on Krpacarya's views.on 


the four upayas in the Virata Parven Nilekentha says, ‘one should use 


the policies of sana and bheda towards equals, The policy of dana should 


179 Commentary on Santi 69. 65.66, 
180 Nilskenthe’s coamentary on Santi. 69. 65.66, 
181 Mbh. Vana. 10 ? 42, 


be used against a powerful and a superiar king. The policy of danda 


should be applied to a weaker and an inferior king. The latter should 
be killed in war or forced to pay taxes as tribute” °, ‘These recommen.‘ 
dations regarding the use of four upayas are quite different from 
those recommended by Kautilye.. Like Kautilya, howaver, anphasis has 
been given on bheda. *It is being regarded as the greatest woakening 
force, if it infiltrates in the ranks of an eneny ar and a king has 


been advised to create dissension (bheda) in the amy of his enary? 4, 


-* not 
While giving advice Vrhaspati suggests /to attack many foes at 


the seme time. He says that by applying the arts of conciliation or 
gift, or production of disunion they should be grounded one by ones 


Like Manu again the Mahabharata lays stress on the first three upayas 


and it enjoins that in case of their failure only as a last resort 
foree should be epplied””°. It even goes so far as to say that the 
acquisition should be made by the first three upayas only and hg not 


by war ®™, As regards upeksa it may be pointed put here that Kautilya 


mentioned it not as ea separate policy but as one aspect of the neutral 


188 


attitude.” From: the Kautilyan sense of upeksa, it is a distinct 


advance to make use of it as one of the policies, which is the privi- 
- lege of the weaker party to adopt. In case of a conflict between its 
neighbours a weaker party should adopt this attitude or it should 


pursue that policy wtil the time it would feel strong enough to meet 


182 Commentary on Viratae 44.2 edition — Haridasa Siddhanta Vagish 
(1341 B.S) 


183 Mbh. Virata, 54,13; Chitraséle Press. 
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the adversary in the open field. Kemandgka, a later writer, has 


treated it more elaborately. 
o 


The Mahabharata attaches great importance not only to acquisi- 


tion but also to consolidation of power. It expressly states that 
until the power of a sovereign is confimed he should not seek to make 
new aadnlel tone < For the saipeee of consolidating victor's 
position by a liberal policy, the Great Epic suggests setting up on 


the throne a action of the dead king's femily in the following tems:- 


- «w (@& ~ ¢ » oO w . . 
Phratrn putransca pautrandca sve sve rajyabhisecaya 


Kumaro nasti yesan da kényastatrabhisecaya”. 


Thus for the pacification of a eouciieted kingdom even daughters are 
to be placed on the throne where sons are absent. It should be noted 
in this connection that the sncient Indian writers on polity have not 
expressly stated anywhere else about putting a princess on the throne. 
In anclent India we find some queens occasionally acting as regents on 
behalf of their minor sons but we do seldom find a princess ruling 


by her om rights.. 


IT 


In achieving its diplomatic aims the Mahabharata appears to be 


sonewhat inconsistent in its attitude regarding morality. It suggests 


in one place that a monarch should lull his foes into security, but 


189 Mbh. Santi. 95, 2 
190 Mbh. Santi. 34, 51-35, 
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he himself should trust no one? _ In ahother place it advises 


the use of guile to deceive enenies and says that liks a hunter who 
catches animals by giving the tesptation of food, a king should try 
to deprive the enemy of his kingdom with the hdlp of deceit’, Meany 
such suggestions are found in ‘the Epic showing the influence of the 
Arthasastra school, * But it sometimes shows extrenely ethical consi 
derations as well. Thus it says in one place that en eneny should 
not be deceived by unfair means nor should he be wounded mortally” . 
In another place it. says that a king should never think of adopting 
mrighteous means, even if, with their help he can becone the sove- 
reign of the whole world, because adharma leads to hell? 4, 


emeeeneeneaee ned 


During apattikala, however, all political end social morality 


ean be suspended” ®, In amomal times the Mahabharata advises to 


adopt any means to save one's life. In doing guch acts which are 


condemned in ordinary times, one does not incur any ein, But even 


in the apattikala a king is advised to violate dhama in the least 
Leet iaeeenamernimnnsern ee) 
‘possible degree and to act in such a way that all his punyas are 


not destroyed”, . 


Section E 
Yajnavalkya 


Like his predecessors Yajnavalkya also describes the four 


chief aims of diplomacy as acquisition, preservation, augnentation 


and its proper distribution”®, But there is one significant diffe. 


1 
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rence in approach between then. Yajnavalicya asserts that the 
acquisition should be made by lawful means. He says, 'dhamoena 


+ : ° ~ Pa ~ - 
Lavdhunihet' 99, Commenting on it Vijnanesvara says, alavdhalabhaya 


dhamasastranusarena yatet, ° 


« 
e 


fo achieve these’ aims like his predecessors again, Yajnavalkya 


speaks about the adoption of six gunes and four ways. Vijhanesvarats 


commentary of the six gunas in most cases bears striking similarity 


with their description by Wautilya. He, however, differs in the inter 


pretation of dvaidhibhava with Kautilyas Like Manu he defines it as 


bifurcation of forces 04, As regards the use of four upayas he enphati— 


cally says that danda should be used only as a last resort. He states 


AD 


that gana, dana ete.. when properly used could produce good result. But 
in case of their failure danda should be used as ‘agatika gata D2, He 


does not elatorate the use of six gunas or four upayas. 


Yajnavalkya inclines towards territorial ennexation™®, or asura. 


vijayve, a5 Senudragupta followed in Aryaverta. He says that the king 

_ who conquers the eneny's kingdom wins all the spiritual merits that may 
be gained by protecting one's ow icingdon 4, Though, like Kautilya and 
Manu, Yajnavalkya also urges the conqueror to keep intact all the 
usages and custom; of the conquered icingdom >, he is significantly 


silent about installing a prince of the fallen dynasty as the victor's 


‘199 Yai. I, 317. 

0 aj, I, 346.347. 

21 Dvaidhibhavah svavalasya dvidhakaranan. Yaj. I, 347. 
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dependant. These seens to point out that Yajnavalkya favours not 


only territorial conquest tt its annexation as well.. 


’ 
Criticising the Dhamasastra writers (. Drekmeler says, 'the 
law books, in advocating aggression, were not as careful as modern 
propagandists to provide a bel or biological rationale and we are 
disamed by the frankness with which the codes recommend offense 


against weak and unsuspecting neighbours! ©® 


- . But it is wrong to 
assume that in political patters the ancient Hindu sastra writers 
have not showm any sign of moral soraplans Tt is true that during 
war-time a war-diplonat has’ been ‘occasionally advised to depart fron 
the highest standards of ethics, but in peace time a diplomat is 
dbronety enjoined not to be swayed by considerations of expediency 
against those of morality. Thus Gauten oe Baudhayana ©8 , Manu©®, 
Yajfieval kya’ - all ancient law-givers — do agree on the moral 
dictua that ta king should not betray his conscience for sny moral 


g ein! aii 


Section F 


South Indian Books 


The South Indian books on polity also depict almost identical 


diplenatic objectives and they also speak about some nethods to achieve 


these aims. ‘The Kural thus almost echoing Kautilya sets four chief 


26 Kingship and Community in Barly India. (1962). p. 242 


28 Bau I. 18,0. 

29 Manu. VII.7. 

210 Ya « Te 526. ; 
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aims of diplomacy. It states, ‘the prince’ shall Imow how to develop 


the resources of his kingdom and a to enrich his treasury; how to 


preserve his wealth and how to ‘spend it wrthily' a The Kural asserts 


that in order to achieve one's objectives one shéuld keep his purpose 
. constantly before his mina@45, “Bat in achieving these objectives fMve 
things should be carefully considered. These are :~ the resources in 


hand, the instrument, the nature of the action itself, the proper time 


and the proper place for its execution “14, Gaphasising the importance 


of choosing the proper time and place the Kural says elsewhere that a 


prince can conquer even the whole wrld if he chooses the proper time 
end the: arene objectives)», It. advises to bend before an adversary 
wio is more powerful. Tiruvalluvar argues ‘oak that one should attack 
when the power of the eneny is declining for that is the most opportune 
moment for attack 8, Elaborating further he says that when time is 

not opportune one should feign inaction like the stork. But at the 
opportune moment one must not hesitate to attenpt even the impossible=2’, 
As regards the importance of choosing the proper place it argues that 
even the weak can hold his di and triumph over a powerful foe if he 
chooses the proper theatre and operates cautions! y 8 ‘But while accor. 
ding to the Kural, acquisition is one of the chief objectives of diplomacy 
it warns the prince not to become too greedy. It asserts that those 


that have climbed to the top of the tree will lose their lives if they 


292 Kural. 3, 385. 
213 KFSr. 54, 540. 
214 Kural. 68, 675, 
215 Kurel, 9, 484, 
216 Kurale 9, 488. 
217 Kural. ©, 499.40. 
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atteapt to climb still further@”, On the other hand, the prince 
| vho knows his real strength, has formed a correct estimate of his 
adversary and does not overstep the limits of his strength and infor. 


mation will certainly obtain success 


« Tiruvalluvar also has 
enphasised the role of wealth. *° He says that 'the unflickering light 
called wealth lighteth ‘up all dark places unto him who possesseth 


' 
ri gerd, 


Interpreting it Parimelalkar states that acquisition and aug- 
mentation of wealth are necessary as that will enable the prince to 


invade whatever land he pleases and bring dow his foes. 


Desires to earn feme and glory also often influenced the aims of 
‘diplomacy in the areas Thus one avowed objective of diplomacy in the 
early period in South India was to attain "suprenacy in rank and the 
title of the liege lord of the Tamil comtry and for the privilege of 


wearing the triple crown of mumudi neee, It is for this object of 


earning feme and glory that the kings of the Sangana age often waged 
ware. Thus T.V. Mahalingem points out that though in the early periods 
of the history of South India the boundaries of the Gera, Gola and 
Pandya kingdoms were traditionally fixed there were wars between then 
on account of the love for fene and the display of prowess and glory 
on the part of their rulers*”°, 
Section G 


Literature and Inscriptions 


The literature of the period also speaks about the aims of diplomacy 


and describes various ways to achieve then. Thus Ki ratarjuniyan states 


219 Kural. 48, 476. 

22 Kural. 48, 472 

221 Kurel. 76, 753, Translated by V.V.S Aiyar. 

222 P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pre.Aryan Tanil Culture. p. 37. 
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about the attainnent of trigana’@* which 1s but a variation of, 


trivarga (dhama, artha and kama). It also speaks about the conquest 
RR “EI | NNER . s ‘ : 
and preservation of the world-wide empire through naya or diplonacy 


(nayene jotun jagatim) 225 the sane book fyrthéer narrates about the 


duties of protection and proper*distribution of a king and tells how 


these can be done through the traditional policies of sana, dana 


ete. 2 ® 


It states in another place that those who observe not strategy 


against a strategist are easily defeated, subdued end dishonoured-~’. 


The conquest of the world appears to be an objective of foreign 


policy in Raghuvansen “=, The effects of wise counsel and shrewd 


diplomacy have been recognised when it is said 'Tava mantrakrto 


mantraidiran prasemitaribhi'’™, King Aja end king Atithi are said 


to have mastered the six measures (guna) of foreign policy’, which 


assisted thea in obtaining victories over thelr enenies. King Atithi 


: . r 2 
is also said to have adopted the four policies rajenitim Caturvidhar 


a 


noon etnies eae 


Though he possessed sufficient prabhusakti, yet he would fight: only 
with those kings whon he could defeat™>* He knew thet it was useless 
to make alliance with a much inferior power; ‘on the other hand, it 

was dengerous to ally one self with another king who was very powerful. 
So he made alliances only with those kings who lay between these 


285 


two extranes“”". King Atithi was also aware that pursuing a policy 


224 Kiratarjuniyen. I, it, 
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of complete ahinsa often signified sheer cowardice, while naked and 
indiscriminate aggression and violence was the law of the jungle. 


“and so he felt that one versed in policies should follow e goldan mean 
between then?°*, But in the case of a wicked enény the policy of 
appeasenent is suicidial. He catl never be yon over by showing favours. 
According to Kméresen bah, again, the only way to bring round such an 
inveterate eneny to sanity was to retaliate promptly end te punish hin 


for his misdeeds 235, 
Tr 


Thus the encient Indian books on polity and “the contenporary 
literature have discussed the aims of diplon acy and the ways to achieve 
then. sn attenpt may be made here to find out how far these were actively 
practised from the evidences in the inseriptions. The inseriptions of 
Asoka eon some light in the matter. Asoka's aims of foreign policy , 
as we know, are different from the traditional ways. After the Kalinga 
war the aim of his foreign policy is no longer conquest by force. He 
far rather puts his faith on dhamavijaya or sonducey. by piety and he 
says "the chiefest conquest is the dhamavijaya n236 He further states 
that the bherighosa has been replaced by dhamaghosa and he expects that 


his sons, Srenunoney, great grandsons etc.. would follow this practice”, 


258 


He even says munise paja maa by which he claims that all men are his 
sons. But though paternalistic in his attitudd and Asoka abjuros the 


thought of conquest by force he does not completely leave out the idea 


254 Raghu. XVII. 47. 

‘285 Kunarasembhah. II. 4. 
23 Rock Bdict. XIII. 

> 287. Rock Edict. IV. 

253 Separate Rock Edict. I. 
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of spreading his influence by other means,’ In this respect thus the 
- aims of his foreign policy may be considered to bear some resamblance 
to the traditional thinking of Sapenexons A critical analysis of the 
Rock Edict XIII of Asoka again shows that he utifises the three 


‘upayas of sana, dana and danda ‘to achleve his aims in foreign policy. 


rapa 


He wages an aggressive ‘war against Kelinge (denda). He establishes 
good relations with the distant Greek kings as well as with the king. 
_doms in the south by sending envoys to these countries and preaching 


the gospel of dhama (séma and dana). He also tries to conciliate the 


wild tribes of the forests by assuring then of forgiving their mis. 


conduct as far as practicable but at the same time reninding thaa of 


the king's power (sama and danda) or 


- . 2 
The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela a 


also gives us some 
interesting points in the matter. Like many other inscriptions of the 
period it also describes great conquests made by king Eharvela. It 
depicts how the great conqueror captures a Large enount of booties and 


distributes the sane anong the deserving Brabmanas, ~ sava-gahanen ca 


kari tum brakhm anen aa je (ya)-pariharen dadati-"1, the inscription also 
states that Kharvela in the very first year of his reign before 

going out for conquest fortifies his capital. Thus we find indirect 
mention of all the four chief aims of diplomacy, namely, acquisition, 


preservation, augaentation and proper distribution in this inscription. 


2% Cf, H. Chakraborti, Barly Brahmi Records in Indie. (1974)«p. 184, 
24 C.I.I. 1 PPe a7t. 
241 Hathiguapha Inscription. Line.9g. 
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King Kharvela has been depicted as gune-vitsogakusalo~* » which possibly 


points out his proficiency in sadgunya Kharvela again is stated to 
mane taaes 245 
have achieved his objectives by the proper use of danda—sendhi-sa(m ayo) « 


The Hathigupha inscription thus alludes to ,gunes and upayas as measures 


to achieve success in diplomacy.* 


J unagarh inscription of Rudradei‘en ”* states that the Mahaksatrapa 
regards the protection of his subjects as his duty. He reinstates the 
defeated kings after havinge received their homage and this policy might 
have strengthened his hands. Thus Rudtedenan adopts the policies of 


conquest and conciliation as measures of forelgn policy. 


Junagarh Rock inscription of Skendagupta” records the tradi-_ 
tional objectives of foreign policy as = ceeaetes by the notes Indien- 
writers on polity. Thus it states :~ 


Nyayarjane (a) rthasya ca kah senarthah 
Syadarjitasyapyatha raksane ca 

Gopayi tasyapi (ca) vrddhi—hetau 
Vrddhasya patra-pratipadanayas ae 


Here nyayarjane deserves attention. It reninds us of Yajnavelkya's 
@ietun of acgui ring woal.th by righteous meanse The idaodotena se the 
period thus corroborates 46 a large extent what the writers on polity 
have stated about the chief objectives of foreign policy and of some 


of the upayas. to achieve these obj ectives. 


242 Hathi eumpha Inscription. Lines 17. 
243 ibid. Line 10. Sl. p. 2H. 
244 Bo.Ind. Vol. VIII. 1 DPPe 42ft. 
245° «G.T.1. III. pp Soft. at 
248 Sle p. Pe 310. "3 
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A careful analysis of the writings of the ancient Indian 

. writers on polity, ancient Indien literature as well as inscriptions 
in our period shoys that the mein aims of diplomacy nenaioed almost 
the seme for centuries in ancient India. <A reason for ‘this is its 
universality and it may be pointed out that these are the professed 
aims of diplomacy for slmost all ages in all civilised comtbricos. 

In order to realise these aims in diplonacy the ‘ancient Indian 


writers on polity suggest the use of six guias and four upayas. But 


they, to sone extent, differ in their interpretation of the gunas 


and upayas as also in their recommendations regarding their modes of 
applications. Moreover, owing to the scholastic and literary nature 
of their uribings it is often difficult to find out the exact nature 


of their recommendations, 


7 ¢ 
r 


CHAPTER FIVE * 


FORULATORS OF FORBTGH POLTCY 
Section A, 
Berly Period 
Foreign policy in its dynenic aspect is a systen of actions 
of one governnent towards another or one state towards another state. 
Th includes the sun total of a state's foreign policies, the current 
foms of its interests and objectives and other factors like geogra.. 
phical approach etc.. Making of foreign policy is perheps the highest 
political function of a state. Errors in its fomulations cen lead 
to most serious consequences. Because of its importance the fomula. 
tion of foreign policy ‘e the prerogative of the chief executives of 
a state in. all ages. But as the franing of foreign policy is a very 
complex process in fomulating it the chief executives of a state 
usually take assistance of different agencies end officials. This 


is true of ancient India as well. 


We do not, as yet, possess a very clear picture of the socio- 
political conditions of the Vedic period. But as has been pointed 
before it is highly probable that in the early Vedic period tribal 
societies were the orders of the day. The prevenderance of the tribes - 
in the early Vedic period has been acknowledged by the histortand. 

But owing to the misunderstanding of the early tribal institutions 
the Ganbridge historian hes no hesitation in saying that " the tribes 


1 fFeliks Gross, Foreien Policy fnelysis. p.50. New York. 1954 
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in the Rgveda were certainly under kingly: rules there is no passage 


in the Rgveda which suggests any other fom of government, while the 
2 


king under the style rajan is a frequent figure". Almost echoing this 


statenent The Vedic Age says, "As a general cule, monarchy was the 


systen of governnent prevailing {n the age. The tem rajan, king or 


‘memtcirertresaiciey 
° 


chieftain, is of frequent reference in the Rgveda" o: The premise is 


true but the conclusion untenable; the word rajen Sie there da the 
Reveda, but it does not prove the existence of a monarchical fom of 
government. Regarding this i seapeocaibaticn DePs Chattopadhyaya has 
rightly pointed out, "Evidently, the scholars who have discovered 


‘monarchy! enong the Vedic tribes are misled by the word rajen". He 


argues that the use of the wrd rajen in the Rgveda does not prove 


the existence of a.monarchical form of government, He states that 


7 even in the latest stratum of the Rgeveda we cone across the epithet 


raja vratesya, and this-is a synonya for geansya senanih. This means 


nothing but the tribal chief". again Chattopadhyaya shows that the 


fenous dasarajna mentioned in the Reveda has even been aclnowledged by 


the Cenbridge historian to be a battle erong: ten tribes*. In the 


Reveda we, also, find a significant verse which contains rajanah 


7 ' 
senitalva® (as ‘kings! assanble in the ganiti). Here the plurality of 


the so-called ‘kings! is significant, which proves that these rajas ~ 


Cenbridge History of India. VoleI. (1955). p.@4. 
Pe 355. 
Lokayata. Delhi. (1968) pp. 503.504, 


RV. X,97,6. 
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are no other then mere tribal chiefs. . . 


The early Vedic tribal societies were thus not ruled by the 
so-called kings. Tt is quite probable that as tn other parts of 
the ancient world the Vedic tri bes also had. thelr own social end poli- 
tical inet Gthone. In this cotineetion Morgan has shown that the 
tribal adninistration 4 in the ancient world was maintained at all 
levels by denceratic institutions, like the tribal-council, the clan. 


assenbly and so on® - mong the Vedic peoples also we find some such 


social and political institutions like Vidhate, Sabha, Senitt, 


ragaenmaceneeml 


Parisad etc.. 
IT 


Of the ancient popular assenblies, Vidhata has hitherto attracted 


sc etenneemeenmeememnl 


little attention fron the scholars. But thet it has been en importent 
assenbly is evident from the fact thet, while the tems Sabha and — 


Samiti, have been referred to respectively only eight and nine times 


CNN 


in the Rgveda and seventeen and thirteen times in the Atharve Veda, 


(wa voternmantesion 


Vidhata is mentioned hundred end twenty times in the Rgveda and twenty 


two times in the Atharva Veda. Thus in the later Vedic period though 
it is declining in importance it still receives more attention then 


‘the other two assenblies. 


As to the exact meaning of Vidatha there are differences of 


opinion. Thas while Oldenburg interprets it as 'ordinsnce! and 


‘gecri fice”, Ludwig translates as an tassembly!8 Geldner as "knowledge', 


Ancient Society. pp. 71ff. 
SBE. XEVI. Pp. 26. 
TACS. Vol. XI Xe Ps Leff, 
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‘wisdon', 'priestly-lore! abe..?, end Bloomfield as ‘house! 10. 
Roth considers that it primarily cpnveys the sense of ‘order’ = 


then the conerete body which gives orders, then assenbly for secular! 12 


or 'religious ends! or for twar' 15, Roth thus seens to make a synthe. 


sis of various views and concludes that the Vidatha is an assenbly 


meant for secular religious and military purposes. Fellowing him 
Jayasawel, too, thinks that the Vidatha 1s probably " the parent 


folk-assenbly fron which the Sabha, Santi and Sena differentiated "4 


ioe: 


The Vidatha in many passages clearly appears to ke a body 
taking decisions pertaining to war’. RS. Sharma thinks that " the 
military fmetion of Vidatha may have been to conduct the tribal war 
against is hostile tribes Wi8 Though Spellman disagrees on this 
point with Shama he algo admits that "itis ... to suggest on the 


basis of certain references in the Reveda that the Vidathe had some 


17 


relationship to war Sharma further opines that "a study of all 


the references reveals that the Vidatha was the earliest folk-assenbly 


of the Aryans in India attended both by males: and fenales and perfom- 
ing all kinds of functions, econonic, military, religious and social lB | 


9 Ned. Ine VoleIl. po 7, 

iO ORV. X85, B27. © 

11 RV. ITI, 1,51,6; III. 1,18 ote.. 

12 RV. I1.1,4; ITI. %, 5.6, 

413 RY. I,60, 1; its 4,8, atCes 

14 Hindu Polity, Bangalore. 1943. Part I. p. 21. 

15 RW: I, 466, 23 167,63 Ve 0, 2 Obes 

48 The Vidathe. RS. Shama, Indian History Congress. Proceedings 
pa a of the Mftieth Session. 
17 
18 


Political Theory of ancient India, Oxford. (1964). pe 96. 
Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions. Delhi.(1959).p. 79. 
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It is, however, difficult to detemine how, far the Vidatha served as 
an instrument of government. The internal sands in itself is too 
fragnentary to solve the problen. But the nature of primitive insti- 
tutions as know to anthropology can throw sone jight on this question. 
In this connection it may be no’ed that in the opinion of Morgan the 
council of the gens "tas the instrument of government as well as the 
suprene authority over the gens, the tribe and the confederacy wo, re 
4s likely that the seme is true of the Vidatha ss well. Taking all 
these factors into consideretion we may probably coneluie that the 


Vidatha had sone voice in detemining the inter.tribal relations. 


Iii 


Of the popular assenblies Sabha and Seniti have attracted much 
attention. They have been described as the twin daughters of Prajapati . 
This suggests that both the assanblies have been regarded as divine 
insti tutions of hoary antiquity, end almost coeval with the political 
life of the community, if not with the commmity itself. Fron their 
description as twin daughters, P.V. Kane argues that * they were very 
similar but somewhat different ned, According to Hopkins, " The earliest 
assenbly for adjusting political affairs in Aryan India was the clan. 


asseubly, called Sabha (cf, the Geman Sippe) ... where the people 


Senivemeneneinatitarh 


‘met in assemblies! to discuss political matters", He also regards 


Semiti as "the antique state council in which the king took part nee ° 


Site eeemeeene enon 


19 Lewis. He Morgan, Ancient Society. New York. (1907). pp.84-85. 
2 AV. VII. 12.1. 

2A. HOD. Vol. ITI. Pe 92. 

22 JAOS. XIII. ppe 148.51 
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Evidently he also like Keith has misinterpreted the tem rajan 

mentioned in connection with the tem Saniti. But it is clear fron 
7 , é 5 Z 

the above that Hopkins considers that the popular assenblies in the 


early Vedie period decides about the political questions ineluding 


e 
e 


the foreign policy. 


Regarding the function and composition of the two assanblies 
wide differences of opinion exist snong the scholars. Louis Renouw 
thinks that while Sabha seens to designate an assaubly of restricted 
size, partly judicial in nature, Saniti refers to a popular body of 
political character, J ayasawal held that the Sabha was " the 


stending and stationary body of selected men wrking under the antho. 


rity of the Samiti nee RC. Majundar feels that the Sabha signified 


‘the local and the Saniti the central assen bly» Quoting such 


expressions as "Panchalanem Senitim eyaya", ™ bhiyishtheah Kurw- 


Panchalassagata bhavitarah 0 etce. HeCe Raychoudhuri also suggests 


that the Semiti was an assenbly of ‘the whole people’. Ae Be Keith 


again contends that the Samiti was the assambly of the people for the 
business of the tribe, while Sabha was the place of the assen bly”, 


It is true that the Sabh& in sone places of the Vedic literature 


denoted the hall. but it signified an assenbly as well. A passage 


in the Atharva Veda, already quoted, clearly states that the Sabha 


23 The Civilization of Ancient India. (1959). p97. 
24 Hindu Polity. Part I. (1955) p. 18. 
25 Corporate Life in Ancient India. p. 118. 
2% Jaiminiye Upenised Brahmena, III. 7,6. 
27 «Political History of Ancient India, (1950). ps 174 
2B ; CHI, Vol I. p86. 
“29 BV VW. 2,6, 
2% AV. VII. 12,4. 
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and the Samiti were two different bodies. Another passage in the 


Atharva Veda narrates how the sabhasadas of god Yana were regal in 


status and entitled to share the sixteenth part of the merit accruing 


to that deity’. It is probate that the terrestrial Sablia also 


enjoyed almost equal status. A passage in the Rgveda again gives 
description of a menber of the Sabha, as a person possessing consi. 


derable wealth and going to the Sabha in his full paraphernalia, 


riding on a charger or seated in a carriage’. From the deseriptions 


_ of the sathasadas it appears’ not improbable that the Sabha often 


‘perfomed the functions of the cabinet or the policy-making body of 
_ the tribe and later of the’ monarchical states. 


About the other assenbly, the Seiti, C. Drekmeler suggests 


that its powers were 'primarily regulative! and tit was an accepting 


rather an initiating group! ©, But the passages referring to the 


- Seniti clearly indicate that it exercised considerable authority 
over the governnent. Thus a verse in the Rgveda refers to the plans 


s cmcmmimmaiiomneminrs= od 


of an aspirant, which include the domination of the seniti®4, the 


‘last Sukta of the seme book attaches great importance on the exis. 
' tence of a spirit of hamony snong the menbers of the assembly’, 


evidently for the prosperity of the realm. A passage in the Atharva 


Veda, again, asserts that a king who could not keep his Saniti under 


control, is to be pitied, and his kingdom would suffer a calamity 


314 «RY. VIII. 4,9. 
32 «RY. VIII. 4,9. 
35 = ODe Site De 24, 
34 RV. X% 166, 4 
45 RY. Xe. 191. 
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as great asx that of a long-drawn draught,, when Mitra and Varuna:: 
withhold the life giving rain™. It 4s elso stated that the support 
of the Saiti is essential to the fing to subdue his enenies and to 


make his position firm on the throne’’, According to the Nighentu 


the word Saviti is a saugrana.wima’. This shows that the conduction 


of the tribal wars is ene of the importent functions of this assenbly. 


These passages strongly suggest that the Sanitt which had great 


influence on the governnent deliberated on many important affairs 


including that of the forefgn policy’. 


Presence of another influential body, Parisad”, since the early 


Vedic period, can also be traced, According to RS. Shama, the early 


Parisads were tribel military assenblies’*, U.N. Ghoshel thinks that 


"in the older upanished texts of later times " Parisad had been used 


as "the alternative designation of the Samiti where it meant, an 


aristrocratic council attended only by the king and learned Brahmanas nid 


That the Parisad acted as a royal council and exerted considerable 


_ influence on the king cen be assumed from Panini's deseription of the 
king as Parisadbala “*. V.S. Agrawala thinks ‘that it perfomed social 
economic and political functions *, Thus 1% appears thet this body 
dominated by the learned Brahmenas, had a say in the fomulation of 


foreign relations, 7 


A% Ve 190, 15s 

‘AV. VE.88, 3 

IIe 17 

cf. "There seans no reason to doubt that on great occasions the 
whole of. the men of the tribe gatherad there (i.e. in the Saniti) 
to deliberate or at least to decide on the courses laid before 
then by the great men of the tribe", CHI. Vol.I.(1955). p.86. 
4 RY. ITT.3,73 AV. XIII.3,22, ete.. 

41 op. git. p.99. 

42 (Chéndogya Upanisad. V.3,1; Brhadasenyaka Upanisad. VI. 2, 1. 

43 A History of Indian Public Life. Vol.II (1925). pe 2. 

44 astadhyayie Vi2, 112 45 India as Known to Penini. p. 29. 
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As has been pointed out earlier with the change in the 
technique of production, the pre-class tribal societies of the 
| early Vedic period gradually broke down end. in {ts place state with - 
all its elaborate machinery reafed up its heade A roling class made 
its appearance. And étviconty in the formulation of thé foreign 
policy this ruling section of the society played a vital role. The 
popular assenblies like the Vidatha, Sabha, Saniti ete.., which so 


scene enenend 
° 


long had played a major part in deciding the foreign policies of the 


Vedic tribes gradually lost the initiative. They, however, continued 


to play sone part in its fomu]ation for a long time. 


One of the factors that ‘give rise to kingship is the pressing 
necessity of ware The king in the Vedic period was the naturel leader 
against en eneny both in a war of aggression and also in defence”, 

In such circumstances he should have a strong voice in the fomulation 
of foreign policy. But he was not its sole fomulator. Sone of the 


Ratnins especially the Purohita, Senani, Gremani, the Ksatriya nobility’ 


RRR NES 


etc.. also appeared to have sone say in the matter. This view is 


confimed fron the Dhameasutras where the monarchical fom of govern. 


ment has been more elaborately discussed. The Dhamasutras dwell on 
the qualities, duties, powers and prerogatives of a king. In this 


connection the Gautema Dhama Sutra says, "the king is master of all 


. the ‘subjects except the Brahmanas. He should ..... wise and virtuous 


persons to assist him, and possess tact and resources: to carry out 


45 BY X, 174. 
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his policy" 8 Thus it appears that®tHough the king had the 
prerogative in fomulating the policies of a state he was to be 
’ 


assisted in this function by others. 


The man, besides the King, who had the greatest say in fomu- 
Lating the foreign.policy of a Vedic state was perhaps the Purohita. 
He was the forenost man among the king's entourage. According to 
RK. Mookerji, "he bea eras associate of the king as his 
preceptor, or guide, philosopher and friend...» He also assumed 
leadership in matters, political" a Drekneier goes a stage 
further and even suggests that "Of the two classes exercising 
power, the Brahmans had the higher authority and were independent 
of the king. Mitra, who represents the priesthood, at one time, 
stood apart from Varuna... then.at the invitation of Varuna, 
sacerdotiun united with tenporal authority, Varuna succeeded where 
before he had failed. It was Mitra who ensured success, and hence 
was: declared to be suprene. It followed that the Brahmen was not 
er trestrcteoce 

subject to the. temporal authority but Brahnan's cooperation with 
. the poli tical class.would said the resligation of the aims of 

both 0B, The Purohita might not enjoy more power in the tenporal 
matters as Drelmeler suggests but references in the Vedic litera. 
ture clearly establish that the Vedic ruler was ‘greatly dependent 


on his advice. Thus a verse in the Rgveda says, " that king, indeed, 


overpowers all opposing forces with his valour end might who 


46 XL, 1-8 
47 «Hindu Civilization. Part I. Delhi (1963). p.81. 


48 ops cits pps 31-32. 
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maintains Brhaspati, (the Brahmin priest) wéll attended, and praises 
and honours him as 4 (deity) deserging the first share (of the honage 
due) i, We also learn thet the great Trtsu hero, Sudas, aided by 


the priest Visvanitra conquered the four quarters and perfomed 


50, 


As'ven edha It is egeln stated that the Trtsu clan was extended 


vhen Vasistha care to aid then®! In the battle of the ten tribes we 


find the diplonacy of the rulers getting supplenented by association 


with priestly diplomacy’. When Purukutsa was in. captivity, his 


kkingdon was protected by the seven Reis’. These seven Rsis wero 


Brahmana sages, most probably the Purohita and his associates, 


The great influence enjoyed by the Purohita over the king is 


made evident fron the description of the Punarbhiseka ceremony as well. 


Bven the most powerful sovereigns, who were consecrated with the 


punarbhiseka, after the besprinkling had to descend from the throne 


and make obsisence to the 'holy power! : " Brahmena eva tat ksatran 


vasam eti tad yatra vai Brahnanah. Ksatren vasen oti tad rastran 


sem rddhen tad viravadahasnin ee jayate’*. the Aitareya Brahn ana 


further states that the Purchita conferred energy, grented success 


to the Hing. and made the people loyal and prosperous. He was to be 


looked upon as the trasbragopa! protector of the Idngdon >>, That the 


Purohita was the most important official at the time can also be aceuned 


4g RY. IVe 50,7 Tr, Griffith. 

SO RV. ITI. 53,1 

51 ibid. Vit. 33, 3. 

52 RY. RV. VII. 18, 38, ef. Hopkins, TAOS. XV De Bor. 
53 Ri WW. 48, Be 

54 fits Br, Br. T1169 ve 

55 Ait. Bro VIII. 25, 
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fron the list of the Ratnins at -the Ratnahavinghi cerenony given 


by five different sources. In four of then Brehmena or. Purohita 


tops the list and rajanya or the Kshtriya nobility oceupy the second 


position”, = 


It also appearg ‘that whenever the Vedic tribes had set out in 
search of a new colony they were led by a Rsi, who perhaps was the 


Purohita of the tribe that colonised the area. ‘Thus according to 


the Puranic traditions, thé leader of the Aryen migration to the 
south yas Rsi Agastya. It is believed that Raia J andagnya led the 
group that migrated to the extrene west of India The Satepatha 
Brahmana, again, gives a very vivid picture of how Nimi Mathava of the 
a 

Aiksvaku fenily, acconpanied by his priest Gotena Rehugana, colonised 
Videha. These show the power end influence wielded by the priest in 
matters. tenporal. 


Thus we see that the Vedic Purohita was credited with both 


carat 


spiritual and tenporal, functions. On the one hand, he was essentially 
the King's chaplin, on the other hand, he exercised a general super— 
vision over the kingdom, so as to earn the title of rastragopa. The 
development of the Purohita's office continued slong both lines. ‘the 


58 


Paninien tem paurohitya”” meaning the nature (bhava) as well as 


functions (kama) of the Purohita no donbt epitomises his complex 


role in relation to the king or the state. Most of the Dhamesutras 


56 Tat. Sem- 1.8,9; Made Sem. X1.6,6; Kat. Sen. XV.4. Tai. Br.I.7, 3. 


57 Ie 4, L as ‘ 
58 astadhyayi. Vel, 128. 


59 ef. Ul. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Public Life. Vol.II. p. 23. 
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also ask the king to appoint a Purohita to perfom tha dual purpose. 


Thus the Apastenba lays down that @ royal Purohita should be profi- 


client in spiritual knowledge (dhama) as well as in political science 
(artha)°°, Gautena states that the Purohita perfoms rites both for 


ensuring the king's prosperity a8 well as those for alienating the 
eneny's subjects’ 4. The sane authority also enjoins that the king shall 
perfom his acts under the Purohita's instructions’ , These clearly 


point out the role of the Purohita. Sometimes one Purohita even served 


for more then one king as is the case of Jala Jatukarnya, who worked as 
the Purohita of the Kasi, Kosala and Vidghe kingdone’ This was, 
however, possible only when kingdous concerned were very friendly with 


each other. 


The Raj akrtes or the Ratnins were anong the most influential 
persons in the later Vedic kingdoms. H.C. Raychoudhurl points out 
that that these very titles indicate their influence in the body 
politic? 4, Their existence signifies the development of an executive 
in the realm and they certainly had an important role in conducting 
the foreign relations. Of then under Suta, aecording to Drekmeler, a 


department of diplomacy ceme into existence’®, Drelmeler does not 


60 II. 5,10, 14 

61 XI, 17. 

62 ibid, 1.1%, ° 

63 Sankhayana Sraut_a Sutra. XV. 9,5. 
See er 


64 PHAT » (1950). Pe 17%. 

65 Kingship And Community in Barly India. p. 23 
cf. Regarding the Sita, V.M. Apte States that originally a 
charioteer, he "was an employee to whom naturally fell the task 
of relieving the boredom of the king or warrior, whom he drove on 
long marches and great distances, by entertaining and encouraging 
him with stories and speckally heroic legenda. This fits in very 
well with the important part that chsrioteers ars supposed to 


play, chiefly in war, but not rarely also in peace” The Vedic Age. 
DDe 4355..43%,. 
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quote the source that leads him to thits Conclusion. If his 


conclusion is correct then it may possibly be said that mder the 
. bigna 
Sute institulisation of diplomacy started for the first time in 


encient India. ° 


Two other Ratnins, Grémeni and Rajnya, have been described 


~ “ 66 
by the Taittiriya Sanhita as emong the prosperous three , thus 


showing their importance. A passage in the Atharva Veda also suggests 
the association of the Granani with vigour, riches and plenty, or 

in other words, with authority of and prosperity®". Sayana, at one 
place, explains Gramani as grananan neta, signifying thereby that he 


occupies a position something like a subordinate chieftain in charge 


6 apse Nee 
of many villages aA That the Gramani probably bears important 


military duties, is suggested by his association with Senani. Zimmer. 
6 
regards his functions as essentially military ae 


Senéni, who is often referred along with Gremeni, probably 
belongs to the Ksatriya nobility. "The Senani, whose military 
authority in times of war is undeniable, probably discharged civil 
functions in times of peace, ranking higher than Gremani WO, though 
we do not know definitely about the precise functions of the Suta, 
Senani, Granani ote.. it is highly probable that together with the 
king end the Purohita, they, too, had some say in the matters rela 


‘ting to peace and war in the Vedic and the Sutra periods. 


66 IIT.5, 4,4 . 

67 AY. X1X%.51, 12-13. of. Kingship end Kingly Administration in 
the Atharva Veda. THQ. Vol. XX. ( 1944) oPe 112. 

68 Eggeling, SBE. LX. pp.Go-61f(n). 

69 Ale p- i71. Teste. S.D. Singha, ODe cit. pe 142, 

70 The Vedic Age (ed. RC. Majumdar). pp. 350.260. 


The available Buddhist and Jaina sources give us a glimpse 
e 

‘ of the then period from which we can infer about the persons who 

were instrumental in fomulating the foreign policies. In the 


Mahaparini bbana Suttenta Buddhe laid dow the conditions under which 


the Vajjians "wuld prosper and not decline’ According to him 

so long as the Vajjiens wuld meet together regularly in the assen— 
. blies and decide all questions relating to the affairs of state by 
the voice of the majority they would revain invincible’4,. This shows 
the importance of the assenblies-in: fomulating the foreign policies 
of the non-monarchical states, The suprenacy of the assenblies in 
all political and administrative matters 4s also confimed by the 
story of Khenda, agramatya of the king of the ‘Videhas’”, This 
assumption is further strengthened by the Satake stories which show 
the existence of the Central assemblies’ °, that controlled foreign 
affairs, entertained foreign anbassadors and princes, conskdered 
their proposals and decided the momentous issues of war and peeoe. 


We also find references about gana-jetthakas to whom the executive 


power of the non-monarchical states was often entrusted’ °y Sone 


Jaina texts, too, alluded to ganaraj as’5, The Bhagavati Sutra 


‘refers to the alliance of nine Lechchavis, nine Mallakis and eighteen 


ganarajas of Kasi-Kosela for the purpose of consultation on a proposal 


of the contenporary king of Magadha, and for the purpose of fighting 


71 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha. II. 78. 
72 Gilgit MSS. Vol.II. part II. pp.55 ff. 


73 Jatake. IV. 145; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 18-19. 
74 -Jataka, III.1 
75 Mguttara Nikaya. III.76. 


76 Kalpasiitra, 128. SBE. Vol. XXII. p. 
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the king’. The ganarajas mentioned therein'may plausibly be 


"regarded ‘as the chiefs of obscure geplubies in the regions. These 
passages also suggest a joint deliberation between the heads of 
republics on a question of foreign policy. * le do not, however, 
possess any definite pisassie os ts whether these non-monarchi cal 


states fomed a permanent league and generally fomulated their 


foreign policy jointly. The gand-jetthakes end the ganarajas hed 


probably a greater say in the fomulation of the foreign policy. 


The king aided by some of his near relations, ministers and other 
councillors fraaed the foreign policy in the monarchical states of the 
periods Within the state the king wes all powerful. This finds 
support from Bimbisara's dismissal of those high officials who 
anviead him badly and of rewarding ‘those whose advice he approved 


of 8, It is also stated in the Dasa cami that even Ganakya, the 


great minister of king Chandragupta Maurya, had to resign his minis. 
tership under the ruling king Bindusara, the son of king Chandragup ta , 
due to ‘the cold reception accorded to the said minister who was res~ 


ponsible for the death of his mother, queen furdhara’?, 


It was the king who played the chief role in the fomuletion 
of the foreign policy of his state. But sone other menbers of the 
royal fenily also probably had a say in the fomuletion of foreign 


policy. te often find mention of Uparaja, Yuvaraja etc.. A reference 


UT Phagavati Sutra. 79, 20-201. 


73 Yinaya, I. 7% 


79 Dictionary of Pali Proper Nemes. Vol.II. Malalasekara. 
sv. Bindusara, also Sthaviravali Carita, 8, 577-414. 
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to the office of the Yuvaraja has been sopght to be found in Panini 


where the tem Arya-kunara has been plausibly interpreted to signify 
the chief prince or the Grown prinee who was invested with the title 


of arya® 1. the Uparajas appeaf to be a regular feature of monarchical 


adninistration in the Jateke stories. Repeated references in the 
Jateka stories show that a prince on the completion of his education 
was nomelly appointed by his father to the post of the Uparajas in 
case yhere there were tyo princes the elder brother was made the 
Upardja and the younger one became the Senapati. After the denise 

of the king, the elder prince would ascend the throne while the yomger 
one would becone Yuvaraja. The Jataka stories also testify to their 


high social status just below the king. Though we have no certain 
infomation regarding their functions, the description of their qua. 
1i fications? ®, the high social status enjoyed by then? 4, assignment 
of military leadership to the younger brother all point to the possi- 
bility that the Uparaja or Yuvaraja had some say regarding the diplo- 


matic relations of his state vis.a.vis other states. According to 


the Bhagavati Sutra, again, a Crowm-prince who was an heir-apparent 


stands second in rank in the goverment? %, It is learnt from other 
Jaina texts”° that he had to attend the assenbly and carry on adninis. 
trative functions after completing his daily duties. It is stated in 


the Anuyoga Gumi that he possessed eight virtues, such as, anima, 
A et RT 


Laghina, mahina ete.8? and he was to leam "seventy two arts, eighteen 


80 VI. 2,5,8. 


81 India in the Age of Panini. V.S. Agrawala. pe 405. 


82 U.N. Ghoshal, 4A History of Indien Public Life. Vol.TI. pe 22 
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84 Kurudhaama Jataka, Jataka. II. No. 276. 
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provisional languages (desi bhasa) music, dancing and the art of 
fighting on horseback, elephant end chariot 68 in order to equip 


tT] 
himself with knowledge end experience in different branches of leam- 


89 
ing with a view to shouldering the heavy burden of the state duties “. 


Though the king was very powerful, in taking important decisions 
regarding the foreign relations, he was assisted by his ministers and 
other comceiliors. Thus king Ajatsatru is seid to have been surroun- 


ded by at least six ministers’°. Vassakara, a minister of Ajatsatru 


played a crucial role in the war against the Lichchavis’ 4, te elso 
learn about snother minister Yaugandhanarayane, playing an importent 


part in sheping the foreign relations of the kingdom of Vatsa” 2, 


References about the existence of the 'Comeillors of kingst?® 


and other 'tenporal and spiritual adviser’ like Kevatta, who laid 

out a plen to the king of Mithila for the conquest of the whole of 
India, can be found in the Buddhist sources. Some of these narrate 
the great influence of the enatyas. Thus the Gemani-Cenda J atake?° 


states how Adasemkha becomes king at the age of seven, having suc. 


cessfully solved the problens set to him by his matyas. The Senvara 


Jatake’’ also relates how after the death of the king his courtiers 


placed the youngest of his hundred sons on the throne. Some Jaina 
texts, too, refer to the powr of the ministers to digniss a king, 
wao neglected state affairs and instal another in his place, Thus it 


88 Ovaiya Sutra : (Anupatike Sutra). Comm. by. Abhyadeva. Surat( 1914). 
44, Ppe Bert. EF 

89 Jogendra Chandra Sikdar, Studies in the Bhasawati Sutra (1964).p.85 

90 Vinaya Pitakea, Y/ 1, 07. 

91 Maheparinibbena Suttenta 
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is stated in ths Avasyake Cami that the king Jeyasathu of Vasentapura 


was dethroned and banished by his ministers on his negligence to the 
° od 

state affairs due to the excessive love forhis queen. In his place, 

his son, the crow prince wes annointed Iing’ * These show the great 


influence of the councillors over the adninistration. 


i also find mention about, the existence of Parisads or Comcils 
or royal assenblies. Thus the Phagavath Sutra mentions about two kinds 


of Parisa, viz, the religiaus Parisa and the royal retinus as recog- 
. nn ey 


nised institutions’®. But itis not clear whether the royal retinue 


mentioned here denotes the political Parisad as revealed in the Buddhist 
tests. In the Brhatkalpa—Bhasya Pithike’?, it is stated that there are 


five kinds of royal councils, viz, Puranti, Chattenti, Buddhi, Mantri 


and Rehassiya, Of these the Mantriparisad, the fourth council consis— 


ted of ministers, who were well-read in the political science(Rayasattha), 


born of non-royal fenily (atakkuliya), sincere, aged and loyal. They 
were the great sources of strength to the king who consulted then on all 


important matters of the state policy. 


The edicts of Asoka, too, give us a flood of infomation regarding 


the power of the king and about his Parisad. Fron these it appears that 


‘the enperor was the fountainhead of all autho ri ty. In guiding the state 
policy including that of foreign relations war and peace etc.. he had 
the greatest authority 9, Thus by: one stroke war was abolished by 

Aso ka. Silenced was the war-drun3 the bheri~ghosa was. drowned in the 


dhama-ghosa? 4 He declared in unanbiguous tems that " chiefesat 


‘97 Jinadasagani. (1928). pe554 cf. Saccemkira Jataka, I.No.73. 

98 Con. by Abhyadevae (1921) I.1,6. Parisa niggaya Parisa padigaya. 
99 Sanghadasageni. pp. 378.579. eps Oe ee aa ee 
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conquest is the conquest of Right and not of Might Wl? To the many 
unsubdued bordérers of the empire went forth the healing message : 
"The king desires that thoy should not be afraid of him but should 
trust him end wuld feceive fron him not Sorrow. but happiness WS, 
But this great monarch in running benevolent paternalistic adninis~ 


tration was assisted ‘by his Mehenatras and a council called parisa*, 


As regards the scope and power of these high officials and councillors 
there exists difference of opinion. K.P. Jayasawal concludes fron the 
RE. Vie that "the ministérs had on many occasions opposed the ruling 
of the enperor nS thereby showing that the council exerted conside. 
rable influence in the managenent of the state. Dre AeSe Altekar 
interprets the RE. III. and the REVI. in the light that the council 
of ministers "very often used to suggest anendments to the king's 
orders or even their total reversal", so that it exercised " real and 
executive powers"  Altekar argues that ‘thedrecan be no doubt that the 
enperor himself must bs have taken the final decision, but the fact 
that the council used to suggest revision of royal orders, necessita. 
ting their reconsideration by the king, shows that its powers were real 
and extensive 5, a.m, Barua, however, differs fron thene On the 
interpretation of the ywrd nijhati, by which he means " deep deliberation ", 
he points out that no word in REVI. suggests Asoka's anger for the 
rejection of his word by the council. mdorsing Bhandarkar's view on 


the right of the Parisad he says "it was an intemediary body between 


102 REITV. 
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the king and the Mahematras"™ He thinkg that the Comceiliors could 


offer suggestions to the king who was "of course ‘the final arbiter". 
But Barua adds that in the asoke polity "the légal sovereign was 

the king and the council of ministers" while the king had " real 
initiative in all matters of ndtlonal well-being and policy"©7. thus 
according to his opinfon it appears that though the iding had the 

final say he used to take suggestions in matters concerning policy 
_froa hig Comeillors. If that be true then it may reasonably be 
presumed that Asoka sought &dvice from his councillors in the fomula- 
tion of his foreign policy aswelle In this respect H,P. Chakravarti 
thinks that the R-E-XIII. is a clear evidence of the maintenance of 
the department of foreign affairs in Asoka's adainistration. He cones 
to this conclusion fron the fact that Asoka kept ambassadorial rela- 
tions with other kings, 


Section B 
Kautilya 
Fron ‘the writings of the encient writers on polity we can guess 
about the persons who played 8 leading part in the formulation of 
foreign policy. All of then regard Svemi or ‘ruler to be the first 


constituent element of a rajya, showing thereby his intoetenee in the 
body politic of a states According to Kautilya Svand or ruler akong 
‘with the other qualifications should be endowed with the qualities 

- of sandhivikrenatyagasenyana parachchidravithagi ©, J.J. Myer points 


‘4107 Quoted fron H.P. Chakraverti's Eorly Brahmi Records in India, 


109 Kaue VIe i. ; 
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that these are three contrasted pairs and ,between each pair, the 

king must be able to distinguish or Aicertainate ( vibhagin) 110, Posse. 
ssion of this power of discrimination between these contrasted pairs 
would make the ruler capable of handling the foreign relations effec. 
tively. Evidently Kautilya wants his ruler “to be able to formulate 

and guide the foreign-policies of his statee But a king cannot attain 
all the qualities that is required to be a successful ruler unless 

he. receives proper training. So Kautilya puts emphasis. on his train. 
ing and says that the royal’ femily in which the princes are left 
undisciplined breaks up at the mere attack of the. enemy like the moth | 
eaten wood at a slight touche He advises that the prince, on reaching 
proper age shall be trained by able teachers. Kautilya further argues 
that never should the king select an méiseiplined prince, though an 
only son, as the crow-prince tt, This along with Kautilya's statement 
that the Yuvaraja should receive an annuity of 48,000 pénes peante to 


. the importance he attaches to the crown-prince. It is, however, not 
clearly stated enywhere by Kautilya whether the Yuvaraja is expected 
to play any vital role in shaping the policy of the state. 


Though Kautilya wants his king to possess a powerful personality 
he knows that successful formulation of foreign policy cannot be made 
by one person only. It depends to a large extent on the wise cofnsel 


Ral 


of. capable experts. So he extols the virtue of mantrasaktd and says 


110 «= Teste RP. Kengle, The Kautilive Arthasastra. Part II .(1972). p.315- 
111 Kaus Te 17- 
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as ’ 
that it is superior to prabhusakti and atsahasaktt “+ » He says 
pent omen 


elsevyhere that a Prajnadaktisempanna raja is able to take counsel 


even with a small effort and to ovet—reach enemies nla, 


In the 


chapter entitled rajersivrtten’ Keutilya says that a king should 


attain insight through associating with the old, ieee " experienced 
people ! Tt is thus qlear that Kautd lye wants his " sage.like.king " 
to formulate all his policies after consultation with the experienced 
personse 

The Purchite may be ong of such experienced persons. Together 


with the Yuveraja end the chief minister the Purchita has been regar. 


ded as one of the highest paid officials of the state by Kautilyae 
According to Kautilya the king should appoint a Purohita, who 1s very 


exalted in family and character, and thoroughly trained not only in 
the Vedas with its auxiliary sciences only but in the science of 
politics as ei. The king is asked to " follow him as a pupil 
(does) his teacher, a son his father (or) a servant his master Wl? 
Kautilya, no doubt, asks his king to follow the behest of the Purchita 
in order to yard off the calamities through divine meanse But that 
he pays due importance to the other influences of the Purchita also 

is apparent fron his statement that the power of Ksatriya is made to 


prosper by his alliance with the Brahamana Purohita, end his argument 


that along with the other tirthas » the king should appoint spies to 


watch over the activities of the Purchitas as welll, Kautilya states 


114 Kaus IXe1. Tre RePo Kengle. 
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elsewhere that the revolt made by the Yuvaraj a, Purohita, chief 


minister and Senapati is dangerous for the internal security of the 


e 
state", tid also. shows the importance of these four categories 


of persons. 


That Kautilya wants the foreign policy to be decided. only after 
discussion is also made ‘evident from his statement that "when consul 
tation has led to a choice of decision, the employment of the envoy 


should follow" (Uddhratenentro dutapranidih) 19, He seys in snother 


place "all mdertakings should be preceded by consultation " (Mantrapurvah 


sarvaran theh) 121, these consultations are to be primarily made with the 


anatyase So in the formulation of the foreign policy the ruler is to 


tem cpareerorenlatt 


get greatest assistance from his anatyase Kautilya hes expressly stated 


that security fron external and internal enemies otc.. (svateh paratasca 


122 


yogaksenasadhanan) are dependent on amatyas’“~. As has alréady been 


stated before the term 'ematyat is a comprehensive ones I+ includes 
ministers, councillors and other executives. As regards the number of 
king's Councillors, Kautilya holds that the ruler should have a large 
mentriparisad whose number should be regulated according to 


yathasanarthyen?*5, Samarthya, mentioned here, may refer to the capa. 


city of the ministers or the strength of the kingdom. Kautilya also 1s 

of the opinion that the king should have en inner cabinet of three or 

four ministers with whon the king should consult (Mantribhistrithiscs. 
Pelt NAT AR EEE 


turthirva seha mantrayat) 124, ap. Kangle says the temptation to find 


189 ’ 
in the three or four ministers a cabineteas’ it functions in a limited 
monarchy must be resisted!”°. It is true thet to try to find always | 
an exact parallel between the ancient India end modern age is not 
correct. In this connection it may, however, be noted that whatever 
may be the constitutional obligation a powerful prime minister even 
in a parliamentary denockacy, in actual practice, sonetimes ignores the 
advice of his cabinet colleagues. So, there is no wonder if the ancient 


Indien monarchs sonetimes overruled the decisions of his ministera. 


Kautilya indirectly refers to the existence of a chief minister 
as welle Mentri referred to in chapters I.11, and IX3 or ematya in 


¥e6 eteese is evidently the chief minister?™ 


« That in Kautilya's scheme 
of the formulation of foreign policies mantri occupies a very high 
position is clear from the chapter that deals with Gudhapurusatpatti. 
There it has been stated that after appointing a Kapatike cara, the 
nentri yould say, " Regarding the king and me es your authority, report 
to us at once any evil of any person which you may notice! 1k? According 
to Kautilya, especially during the transitional period, when the king 

4s lying seriously i11 and is on the verge of ‘death, or a king has 


already died but his successor has not yet been firnly established, 


125 The Kautiliya Arthesastra. Part ITI +( 1965). pe 134. 


125 cf. *In the Arthasastra the ministers are not bound to one 
another by corporate responsibility, but they all stand in 
subordination to the chief minister who recalls the Norman- 
éngevin Chancellor, the Turkish Grand Vizier, and more then 
anything else, the Vekil of the Indian Mughals. Par excellence, 
he was the sovereign's representative, the viceregent of the 
empire". Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Anefent India, ( 19 27). 
Pe 127. 
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the chief minister (Kautilye calls him GS malice: but evidently he 
is chief minister, on hei much depends) hes a vital role to play. 
fo safeguard the security of the state fron internal and external 
dangers and to secure continuous sovereignty, Kautilye suggests 
various measures which the chief minister is expected to adopt =. 
thoever enong the natenhoutng kings seen to threaten with invasion, 
may be captured by various stratagens. Or he may be rendered inno. 
cuous by entering into a treaty with him that would be inviolable. 

In case of the king!s denise in the foreign land, the chief minister 
should instal the heir-eapparent and fight back or take other appro. 
priate meesurese then there is no prince in the existing royal line, 
he should get an offspring begotten on the princess wio is to he the 
new kinge The chief minister is to look after the interests of the 
state during the minority of the now king. In order to educate the 
minor king in the affairs of the government, the chief minister, 
himself a master of arthasastra, should arrange to instruct the 

young prince through itivrtta end purena (itivrttapuranathyan bodhayet 
arthasastravit) 12, In these cases the chief minister would guide 


the destiny of the state for a pretty long periods Such a chief 
minister needs to be vary loyal to the dynasty. For Kautilya states 
that when the king becones grow up then if the chief ninister Toses 
his favour he should repair to a forest after instructing select 


secret retinue to guard the prince’, Thus froa Kautilya's descrip. 


138 Kaue y.6. 
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tion of the role that the chief minister’ should play in the 
transitional period it is clear that in Kautdilya's schene of 


diplonacy, the chief minister occupies a very important position. 


In the formulation of the foreign policy in ordinary circuns— 
tenees, hoyever, along with the king, the chief minister, the 
ministers of the cabinet rank as well as the menbers of the 
mantriparisad — all have sone part to play. Kautilye says, tatyaike 


karye mantrino mantriparisaden cahiya bruat! 161, ohns here Kautilya 


recommends that before taking decision on an urgent matter, the king 
should consult both the ministers of the cabinet rank as well as 


the larger body of mentriparisad’°*. Tn another place he recommends 


consultation with three or four ministers of cabinet rank only 455, 
But though the king has been advised to seek counsel fron his 
comcillors, the final decision lies with him. Ordinarily he 
should ‘follow the advige given by his advisers, but he could also 


adopt any course of action that may lead to success, karyasiddhikerenva’’*. 


Section C . 


Manu 


The king according to Manu, is. the head of the state and sole 


135 


protector of the people”. The king who protects his subjects, 


131 =Kautilya. 1.15 
‘Gfs Teecee puna mahema ( tre) SUlecesece tO acayief ke) aropitan 
bhavati o-.ee- to parigyem™ etes.. Asoka's Sixth Rock Edict 
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receives fron each end all of then onetsixth of their spiritual 
merit, but if he fails to protect then, one.sixth of their sin will 


also fall on hint 


« Manu speaks of protection mainly fron internal 
dangers, but protection fron foreign aggressions. has also been taken 
into account!*”, The monarch ‘th Menu is expected to supervise per- 
sonally diplomacy oe with civil affairs, administration and law. 


So for hin ‘public life is as rigorous as it is for Kautilyats sove- 


reign? ®, In order to perform these duties efficiently the king is 
to learn the threefold wisdom of the Vedas, the art of policy, logic 
ote. t? 


Manus king, woo is the final arbiter in all matters, however, 
is not to ba an irresponsible autocrat. Like Katitilya Menu also is 
fully conscious about the impossibility of carrying out effectively 
all. the affairs of the state by king alone*®, 0 he recommends that 


the king should appoint seven or eight ministers (sacivasd) wo should 


be "hereditary, learned in the treatises, brave, skilled in the use of 
weapons and woll-descended%, for consultation end assiatence ““. As 

regards the nuaber of sacivas, Medhatithi comments that a small number 
of ministers can maintain secrecy as well as wmity of purpose amongst 
thenselves; so this nuaber has been fixed between seven or eight. With 


these seven or, eight ministers, along with other things, the king 


should confer on the questions of war and peace, iec-, foreign policy 


136 Menue VII. D 4-50 
157 Menue VII-87.° 

133 Manus Wile S7ffs 216ff. 
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in a general way **. Manu urges strickedt secrecy end argues 

that a king whose counsel is not know to the other people enjoys 
4 

the whole earth, albeit he might be poor of revenue=*%, Though 


Menu speaks about consulting with seven or eight sacivas, he in 


another place states that the ‘wetual number of high officials should 
depend upon the needs ‘of the situation in the atete concerned! ““, 
Manu is not clear whether these high officials belong to the rank 
of the councillors. If Manu meant then to be councillors then his’ 
view seens to be identical with that of Reutiiye as regards the 


composition of the nantriparisad. 


There is ea great divergence of opinion anong the old Arthasastra 


witers as to how the king should seek the opinion of his advisers+ . 
“But in Menu there is no such conflict and he expressly states that the 
king should at first ascertain opinion of each minister separately and 


then conjointly end finally he is to decide the policy’. 


Manu also enjoins that the king should hold consultation on 
the most important affairs, wich relate to,the six measures of 
foreign policy with that learned Brahmane wo is most distinguished 


‘amongst the ninisterat™ 


« The king should elways rely upon him to 
settle all lines of policy; and having taken his final resolution 


with him, let the king begin to act*“?, these tyo Slokas are highly 


significant. Here it may be noted that Manu describes sadgunya =. 


142 Manne VIT-56, 
143 Manue VIIe 14. 
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as parenen mantrane This shows the great, importence Manu attaches 


to the conduct of foreign affairs. It may also be observed that before 
settling on eny matters relating to foreign policy Manu advises the 
king to have a special discussion with the'sarvesintu visistena brahmana!. 


Seiamesionnl Siannnsuniinminmramnanmmaimansingm cmneietmeerecemmecmamnestacaneimiammemnmanee 


Thus’ with the seven or eight gacivas mentioned before the king would 


only make a general discussion. But with this learned Brahanana he 
yould discuss all the pros and cons concerning the intricate matters 
of diplomacy and the king would formulate his foreign policy only 
after the king has taken kis advices This learned Brahmana thus plays 
a vital part in shaping the foreign policy and in this matter he seens 
to have the greatest say next to that of the kings He may be compared 
with the mahasemdhivigrehaka mentioned in the inscriptions. Bent 


Prasad thinks that this learned Brahmana is no other then the royal 
priest or the purohita’®, put it is mlikely that he is the purchite. 


For Manu does not assign eny such function to the purchitae Both 


Medhatithi and Kulluke regard him as the most learned and distingul- 
shed Brahmana amongst the sacivas. This minister is to ba consulted 
not only about matters relating to foreign relations, but in all 

important policy matterse He is possibly the enatyenukhya mentioned 


elsewhere by Menut® ° 


According to Manu vhen the king tekes rest owing to illness or. 
‘extrene tiredness, the anatyemukhya performs many of his duties. 
(Sthyapayedasane tasmin khinnah karyheksane nrnam) 150, V.S-Agrayala 


143 op. cit. p.77. 
149 Menus VII+141. | 
1% 86 ibid. 
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considers amatyemukhya to be the PrimeeMtnister’’*. Kulluka des-. 


‘eribes him as sresthanatya which may mean Prime Minister. P.Ve 
Kane alo deseribes him as the chief ninister and = that in the 
absence of the king, he whastdes over the gounet1* a, _ Medhati thi 


takes asene es wiosraiens and opines that sispeseieens does not 


mean that the Saatyentkh ya would sit on the royal throne itself. 
Bhuler also translates asana as the seat (of justice) 155, During 


king's absence the ‘anatyanukhya may act as the chief justice but 


delegation of king's function to the ematyamukh ya strongly suggests 


that he is the principal minister with whon the Iding discusses all 
matters relating to the state including the foreign policy. Like 
Kautilya, Menu, however does not suggest anything regarding the 
anatyanulhya! s role during the critical transitional period of 


successione 


Manu also. lays great stress on the activities of the duta in 


conducting foreign policye He says that it is the dutas who by 
their actions, bring kings together or create division among thea ?™*, 
The embassadors, who represent their rulers in other states, are 
indeed important instruments in the conduct of foreign affairs tut 
4% is diffienlt to imagine thea playing a vitel role in the fornule- 


tion of the foreign policy itself. Menu, himself, also probably 


does not mean that. So he connects the activities of the duta with 


151 Indie as Described by Manue (1970)+ pelOle 
152 HOD. Vole III- ps 109. 

153 SBie Vole XXVe pe 2886 

154 Menu. VII.66. 
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semdhiviparyaya only end not with the whole range of sadgunyae 


Thus according to Manu in the formulation of the forelen policy 
the king has the greatest say. In this process he is to be assisted 
greatly by his most distinguished Brahmana councillor, wo is yell. 
versed in the ways of politics. The ruler would ordinarily abide by 
his advicee In a general way the king may also seek the advice of 
his seven or eight sacivas in the natter. 


Section D 
The Mahabharata 


In the monarchical states described by the Mahabharata the 
king possesses great authority. Phisna gays ‘preservation and growth 


ape. According to Vemadeva 


of the kingdon rest upon the king? 
‘defence of forts, giving leadership in battle, adninistration of 
justice, deciding the policy of the state in consultation with 

| others! ate.e are the functions of the king), As much depends 
on the personality of the king his qualifications should be. in 
commensurate with the importance of his offices The insistence of 


' the Mehabharatea on Imowledge and wisdom in the supreme ruler reninds 
157 


one of Socrates and Plato 


The Great Epic is of the opinion that it is not possible. for 
the king to discharge all the onerous duties of the state alone. 


155 Mth. Santi. 75,1. 
156 Abid. Santi. 94, 24. 
157 cf Mbhe Sahtie 57, 21-22; 2-38; 69, 3.4 eben. 
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Se the king is advised to appoint counciflors, take their counsels 


158 | 


and entrust to then supervision of important matters The 


Mehatharata depicts five groups of men from whon these advisers 


are to be selected. They are — those who have .the seme object (with 
the king) 7 those devoted to him, those related to him by birth, 

those (who have beenS*won over, and those who follow righteousness. 
Of these again, the third end fourth classes of men are never to be 
cenpletely trusted, Though the Great Epic repeatedly refers 
about the jealously of a Kinsmen at the prosperity of his kinsman 

41t also abounds in exenples when the king appoints his relatives 

in importent offices and seeks| their advice. Thus we see that after 
beconing king Yudhisthira insthlled his brother Phimsena as Yuvaraja. 


He also appointed Vidura of great intelligence, as his councillor to 
assist him in his deliberations regarding the six-fold policies of the 
state“, there are also many|references where we see Drterastra 
Duryodhana, Yudhisthira etce. are consulting hkeim with their kinsmen 


i 
regarding the policies of the state. 


The Mahatharata also enphagises the rolé of the Purohita in the 


matters It has been said that! the kings that have Purohitas posse. 

ssed of virtuous souls and oon arsent with policy enjoy prosperity 

in every direction. It is alee laid dow thet they should be ° 

possessed of similar hearts ond be each other's friends. In conse. 

quence of such friendship between Brahemenea and Ksatriya, the subjects 
| 


158 bho Sentie 94, %. | 
159 tia. gant tle 81, B73 119, 9 obese 
1690 ibid. Santi. 42 Vole VIII peBGe Tre PeGe Roye 
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became happye If they do not regard eagh “other, destruction would 
overtake ‘the people*”4, Hhisme says in another place that while 
the preservation end growth of the kingdon rest upon the king, the 


preservation and the growth of the king rest upm the purchita”?, 


It 1s, however, not clear how fer the influence of the Purchita 


relates to political datters. He is the spiritual adviser to the 
king rather than a minister with some soaclai adninistrative duties. 
But as Spellman points he might exercise considerable political power 
as woll as did Thonas Becket under Henry” S, This also suggests 

‘thet the Purchita, continued to exercise considerable influence on 
tenporal matters. In this connection it may also be observed” that 


the Ramayana, the other great epic, describes that at a time of 


crisis in the absence of a suitable heir to ascend the throne, the 


Purchita Vasistha carried on the administration of the kingdon of 


Ayodha for a tine 4, Thus it ds likely that the Purohitea has sone 


voice in determining the foreign policy of a state. 


The ministers end other councillors also used to play important 
parts in shaping the policies of the state. “These councillors have 


been variously designated as anatya, saciva, sehaya, mantrin otc.. 


_ The kingdon is said to have its root in. the counsels of policy, that 
flows froa ministers, and its growth proceeds fron the same sourte 95, 
It observes in another place that the king is ag vitally dependent upon 


ministers as animals are upon the clouds, Brehmanas on the Vedas end 


161 Mba. Santi. 73, 25. 
162 ibid. Santi. 75, 1. 


163 Political Theory of Ancient India. (1964). p78. 
464 Rem Ayodha. chaps 67.68. Tre CelteSe Ayyangare 
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wonen upon their hus bands 286, It is dlso stated thet if kings 


and ministers follow each other for deriving support, then both of 


then became happy". The king is advised to seek opinion of his 


ministers regarding the waging of war and conclusion of peace!®, 


As regards the nistber of comeillors whose advics the king 
should seek there is some confusion. The Calcutta edition of the 


Mahathaérata mentions a council of thirty seven anatyas consisting 


of four Brehnenes, eight Reatriyas, twenty one Vaidyas, three Sudras 


sua onecsate 


meee 


Hopkins considers that the thirty seven anatyas, 


among wion the commercial class enjoys almost twice the representa- 
tion of the two upper classes constitute a body sonething like a 
legislative assenbly!. In this council thus all the castes find 
representation. V.eReR.s Diksitar considers this to he a 'purely 
deliberative body!?71, 4.5. alteker egain thinks that these enatyas 


constitute a body of advisers corresponding to the modern privy 
eomeil!?*, rt is unlikely that this large council decides the 
momentous issues of foreign policy. Fron the description of the 
virtues of these ematyas, it appears to be more likely that this 
council chisfly devotes its energy on the points of law end adninis. 


tration of justice. Of the thirty seven ematyas, eight again are 


oe as ~ 


166 ithe Vidyoga. Be Od, 

167 Ring Santé. 84.48. 

168 ibide Santi. 87.2. 

169 ibid. Santi. 85,7 -9«(Caleutta edition) 

170 «= Position of the Ruling Cless in the Epics JANS. XILII-( 1889) -p.85. 
ef. According to Spellman the flourishing commerce of western 
India in the early centuries AeD. sean to be responsible for 
the large representation of the Vaisyas. opecite peBi. 

171 Hindu Adninistrative Institutions.(19) sp. 145. 

172 «State, & Government in Ancient India. (1972). pe 167. 
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Leading menibers >, whom Hopkins describgs as’ cabinet couneiliors*"*, 
e 


The critical edition also refers to a body of eight mantrins of 

whoa four are Brahamanes, three Léyal and disciplined Swires end 

‘cone Sate”, ‘the nunber of ministers mentioned here is in confor- 
mity with Manu's viewe But their caste conposi tion he aroused 

some confusion. Dikskitar considers this. as positive proof "of the 
inclusion of the Sudra community in the highest executive machinery of 
the state’ He, however, is unable * to assign any definite reason 
for the exclusion of two powerful and importent communities fron 

the sphere of consultation nl Z6 | ReSe Sharma says " The appointment 


of three obedient Sudras as mantrins cen be regarded as en ideal 


weeth trying and is in keeping with the liberal ideas of the Santi, 
Paryan towards the Sadra in other matters". - But then he adds " the 
very term mantrins means the possessor of a magic formula which 
implies a Brahnane ni??, ‘the caste ‘composition of this council makes 
it unlikely to have any say in matters relating to the monentous 
issues of war and peacee For such decisions cannot be teken in the 
total excluskon of the Ksatriyas, the eu warrior caste. Moreover, 
the contemporary evidences also does not support the inclusion of 


the Sudras in such highly important offices. 


Bus if the conposition and the function of this council arouses 


sone doubt we find references elsewhere about the ministers sho 


¢ 
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would aid the king in the formulation of the foreign policy. Thus 
according to Kanika as it is essential to keep the state policies 
secret a king shoujd not allow more than three persons to deliberate 


on the vital affairs of a state 178 


In another passage the Great Epic 
says that the nunber of such comceillors should not be less than 
three!?, . According to the sage Kalavriksya again "a king who is 
without a minister cannot govern his kingdon even for three days #180 | 


Elsewhere. Fhisna speaks about a minister (Sendhivigrahika) wo should 


be conpetent in dealing with the matters relating to the declaration 


of wars and making treaties 81, 


This minister may be taken as the 
minister in charge of foreig affairs. ‘Though these passages diffor 
in opinion as regards the number of councillors who should help the 
ruler in shaping the foreign policy they clearly state that it is not 
possible for the king alone to formulate an effective foreign policy 
and hence he should seek the assistenceof'able councillors in the 
nattere 


am 


Thus it appears that according to the Mahabharata the monarchical 


states the king aided by sone of his near relations, the Purchita and 


a few able ministers would formulate the foreign policy of the state. 
The final say, however, rests with the rulers. Otherwise Duryodhana 
could not have waged war ageinst the Pandavas disregarding the advice 


of such prominent persons as Bhisma, Vidura etce. 


178 Mbhe . Adi. 142. Tr. PoC. Roye 
180 Mbhe Santi. 107,11, 
181 ‘ibid. Santi. 86,2. 
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The Mahatharata also throws sone light’ regarding the formulation 


of policies in the non-monarchical states. According to it all men 


bers of a gene have equal right to take part in the affairs of tho 
state? 2, But if important policies are discussed by a large nuaber 
of persons there is every chance .of the leakage of state secrats” 2 


Hence, Bhisma opines that only the chief officials of the state should 
be in the lnoy of strictly secret affairs? *, In this connection we 
find also mention of gana-mukhye, semgha-mukhya ate. 25 In is probable 


that though all the menbers ‘of the gana have the right to participate 


in any debate concerning foreign affairs it are the high officials pho 


are the real formulatbrs of the foreign policy. 


Section B 
Yajnavalkya 


Like other authorities Ygjnavalkya also holds thet the Ing 1a 

the nost important person in the kingdon. As in Kautilya, Menu etce. 
he also enunerates a long list of virtues that a king should possess "6, 
A close exemination of these qualities shor that possession of these 
virtues would enable the cing to handle the foreign policy of the state 
efficiently» Like his predecessors again Yajnavalkya states that the 
stability of the kingdon lies in the counsel of policy, and these, 
policies should be kept strictly secret 87, Following Manu, Yajnavalkya 
also suggests that the king should "in the first place deliberate with 


182 Mbhe Santi. 107, De 
“483 ibid. "Séntis 107,8 
184 ibid. Santis 107, 24 
185 uth Santi. 107, 23.25. 
186 I. HO DIm Lie 

4187 «I, 544. 
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his ministers on state affeirs and thenewith  Brehmana and finally 
by hinserf 88, Conmenting on the verse Vijnanesvara says that the : 
king should at first discuss the policies regarding peace and war ‘ 
with pen or eight ministers end then with .the Purohita who is elle) 
versed in all aistras.’ After those consultations the king should \ 

decide the policy hingelf. U.N. Ghoshal, however, thinks hin to be | 


the most distinguished menber among the group of councillors =, 


Thus wo see that like Kautilya, both Manu and Yajnavelkya are 
also of the opinion that the king should ‘discuss the questions relating 
to the foreign affairs at firet with a large nuaker of councillors. 
‘But then while Kautilya advises the ruler to discuss it with a small 
group Manu and Yajnavalkya suggest that the subsequent discussion 
_ Should be held with the most distinguished minister. The Mehatharate 
_also lays stress on the fact that the king should take advice on 
selected topics from one minister only. All these probably point to 
the appearance of the minister, wio is to be in charge of the foreign 
departments His importance is also being stressed by calling him to ba 


_ the most distinguished person smong the councillors. 


Section F 
Brhatsanhita os 


According to the Brhotsenhita the king is the centre of all 


governmental powers. Proper protection of the subj ects jleading then 


188 Yale 1-512 
189 A History of Indian Politicsl Ideas. (1966). ps 177. 
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to prosperitysre his primary autié2°. The King in the discharge of 
his onerous responsibilities is to be assisted by a lerge number of 
persons belonging to the royal family and other officials. In the 


deseription of the pattas, houses, chowries, furnjture etc.. we have 


an indication of the relative rahks of some of the highest dignitaries 
of the statee According to this standard next to the king, the digni- 


taries in the descending order are mehisi, yuvaraja, senapati and 


dendenayakae According to A» Mitra Shastri the larger house assigned to 


the yuvaraja probably polnts*to the fact that the yuvaraja actually 
participated in the adninistration of the kingdom 2? 1, Et may be noted 
that Bhattapala in his commentary describes the Yuvaraja as a partner 

in the enjoyment of the kingdon 9 2. The high position occupied by the 
Yuvaraja, is indicated by some Vaisali seals which show that the yuvaraja 


has his own kimarenatyas and military officers, ‘this points to the 


possibility that the Yuvaraja has a part in shaping the policies of 
the statee 


In the Brhatsamhita the age-old institution of the council of 


ministers seens to enjoy a respectable status.° we have numerous references 


£e enatya? >, nahanatya 6, etc.. We are 
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to councillors called mantrins 


told that the king is to act according to the counsel of his ministers 


190 Bre Sem» XTX. 14. 

191 India es seen in the Brhatsemhita of Varshamihiras (1969). p.470.fn.(4). 
erin meeieeneneneneenemeenmeineenmeetenmennnmnee een ~ 

192 Bre Sane XXX 19; XXXIV. 10; etc.. Yuvaraja ~ radhe-rajya-thagraja XXX, 


radhe.bhagi-raja on XXXIV, iO. 
193 ASL, Re 1903.04. 0.1,6,8,12+ pp-107-08- 
194 Bre Sm- V,%, 41 ate. 
195 ibid. Vy 42, 89 atce. 
196 ibid. Ii, 2. 
497 ibids LXXMTII, Se cf. VeR Re Dikshiter thinks that the comeil of 
ministers exercised control over the king. Guote Politye (1952)+ pe113. 
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The Brhatsenhita also tells about the office of the astrologer 


variously called Senvatsara, Senvatsarika atc. 28 « As may be naturally 


expected, Varehenihira strongly advocates the cause of the astrologer 
and devotes one full chapter to the description of the qualifications and 
importance of the Senvatsare 29, He observes that a king who does not 


honour a learned astrofoger is destined to destruction and neither a 
thousend elephents nor four times that number of horses are able to 
acconplish so much as a single astrologer who knows well the time and 
climes He further conpares a king without a Senvatsara to the night 
without a lenp, to the firmanent without the sum and to the blind man 
misteking his path™°, ‘hough it is mlikely that the Sanvatsere plays 


any direct part in the actual fornulation of the foreign policy it is 
likely that in the timing of the declaration of the war, conclusion of 
peace, starting out for a march etce. his advice is regarded. Thus in 
en indirect way he may have influenced the forelen policy of a state. 
So according to the Brhatsemhita also it appears that the king, aided 


by the Yuvaraj a, councillors ete.. formulates the foreign policy. 


Section G 
South India 


The South Indian books on polity give us sone hints about the 
persons who may be regarded as responsible for the formulation of the 


foreign policye Under the caption 'The greatness of a King? the Kural 


198 =: Bre Seme I+ 6,9; IT-i1. 
199 Bre Seme TI+10, 
0 <ibide II. 6,H,8. 
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gives a list of king's qualifications the. possession of which would 


O1 


undoubtedly enable him to rule his kingdom with a fira grip One 


of these virtues is anenability to bitter counsels™*. Thus the king 
must be prepared to hear the advice of his councillors even though 


they are bitter to his ear. Tie king is asked to undertake an enter. 

prise only after consuhting with men chosen for their worth >, 
the 

regards the quality of a comeillor/ef Kural states that he should 


judge aright the ways and means of achieving great enterprises“. 


As 


It says in another place that he is an able minister wo possesses 
the capacity to disunite allies to cherish and keep existing friend. 
ships, and to reunite those who have becone enenies~*, such a 
minister is likely to have a considerable voice in frening the foreign 
policies of a statee The ministers have been described also as the 
king's eyese The Kural further argues that the king who relies on 
efficient ministers and listens to their wholesone (though bitter) 
counsel, has conplete security over his enenies %, It is because 
of these sentiments expressed in the Kural CoSe Srinivasachari thinks 
that its writer had expected the ideal minister to check the auto. 
cratic tendencies of the king who was bound by the decisions of the 


mantri parisad, morally, if not conatitutionally™”. This may be 


stretching the imagination a bit too far but the ministers together 
with the king according to the Kural, certainly have a vital role to 


Ol Kural. varses 292.300. 
22 
3 
4 
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play in the formulation of the foreign policy. Like Menu, the 
Kural also assigns an importent place to the envoy for shaping the 


teD8 


foreign policy of a sta e« But the envoy there, ss in Manu, is 


probably more an executor then the formulator of the foreign policy. 


Section H 


Literary Evidences 


In the contemporary literature we see reflection of the ideas 
expressed by the writers on polity. There also we find it has been 
depicted that the kings assisted by the ministers administer the 

_various fietions of the state. Thus in Mrchchakatiken we find that 
a king who lacks both strength and wise counsel has basen easily 
Killed’. Here the lacking of wise counsel has been regarded as a 
great source of diplonatic weakness. In Kiratarjuniyan it has been 
stated that if there is a hearty accord between the king and his 


ematyas then only a state can obtain unlimited prosperity”, 


Regarding the various parts that the king and his ministers cen play 
in the adninistration of a state the drema Mudraraksasa narrates en 
interesting description. Therein we find Cenakya saying that the 
writers on politics have mentioned three kinds of administration ;~ 
(4) that dependent (entkrely} on the kings (ii) that dependent : 
(entirely) on the ministers, and (111) that dependent on both<24. 


Evidently the third type of government where the king and his com. 


28 Kural. 690. 
9 Mrchchakatikene X, 48. 
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cillors act in unison is the best one. Heres'we find references about 
the states where all state activities including the franing of the 
foreign policy ix is done by the king of the autocratic tendencies 
alonee On the other hand, presumably, where the king is a weak one 

or the king is minor the actual dérinistration may be run by an effi- 
cient minister in the neme of the king as well. Undoubtedly, in actual 


practice, mary such instances could be traced in ancient Indias 


The terms saciva, anatya, mantrin ete.. have been used freely in 
eeeseren Doe LR OE 


the literatures It is difficult to say whether their functions and 
duties are clearly defined and demarcated. They often convey the same 
gense and mean the councillors and high officials. The functions of 
these ministers are mainly advisory end the final decision lies with 
the king. Thus the assembly of councillors spoken of in Act V of 


Malavikagnimitra is referred to both as mantriparisad and enatyaparisad=~ ; 


In the seme Act the council of ministers seeks the mandate of the king 
and when such mendate is conveyed to the ministers, they express their 
agreenent with ite In Seakuntela, again, the eatya advises the escheat 


of the estate of the deceased Dhenamitra and ig very properly overruled te 


On occasions of great crisis or in difficuit situations, however, the 


214 


voice of the'maulas! appear to have great weight™), Old age of the 


counciliors naturally adds to their importence. ‘ 


212 Kenchuki. Deva evamaatya perisade nivadeyani. 
Raja» Tena hi mentriparigadam brihi. Mal. Acts Ve 
213 Athijnéne Sekuntelan. Act. VI. 


214 In RaghuvemSa (XII.12) the word 'maula' is interpreted by Mallinatha 


to mean 'apta' or 'gacivat. Aotas in all probability mean the 
suhrdes, who are the enga or limb of the kings. 


215 Raghue XIX» 57. cf. Kautilya. 
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Ordinarily the rulers used to delibsrate with their ministers 


and pay great heed to their advices. Thus i% has been stated in. 
\ 


Raghuvensa that the counsel of theminister is more effective than 


216 


the arrows, as it can kill even a renote eneny Again we find 


king Aja discussed with his ministers strategios by which he cattld 7 


9 
conquer hitherto unconquered countries 2a7 


e As narrated by Manu, 
the kings sonetimes are seen to hand over the aduinistration of the 


~ 9 
state to his ministers in order to perform a yajna-, or as in the 


.case of king Daseratha to go on in a hunting mission (mrgaya) with . 
a free heart, . 


Kautilya's suggestion that in: the transitional period of succe. 
sion of the ministers have a crucial role to play in running the state's 
adninistration and conducting its foreign relations finds reflection 
in the literature as well. ‘Thus we see when king Agnivarma was linger. 
ing between life and death his ministers kept the words of his il1- 
ness a closed secret and spread the rumour that he was engaged in 
performing the prescribed rites for the birth of a son’. arter his 
‘death he was hastily crenated within the precincts of the palace with 
a view to keep the news of his death a close “aakeat at least for Sone 
time. Then the pregnant queen was placed on the throne tho ruled the 
kingdon for the time being with the aid of the trusted ministers*“4, 


After the death of king Dasaratha the ministers, likewise, kept the 


216 Raghue I-64. 

217 «ibid.» VIII. 17. 
218 = Reghw. 1-34. © 
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news secret and sent trusted officials to ‘bring Bharata fron the 


kingdon of his maternal mele-**s 


As India in the ancient period 
mostly renained divided among the rival states the vacancy of a 
royal throne yas likely to invite aggression fron a hostile neigh. 
bours That was why the news of the death of a king was kept secret 
until a new ruler was’ tnthroned, even if he might be a baby king or 
a pregnant queen. The young kings elso used to take lessons of the 
intricate ways of diplonacy fron the ministers who were proficient 
in these subjects. All thase suggest vital role of the kings and 
their ministers in running the adninistration and shaping the 


policies of the state.. 


Section T 


Inscriptions 


The inseriptioneal evidences generally corroborate the contention 
that in the monarchical states in ancient India, the kings with the 
aid of their councillors carried out the adninistratim of the 
states and guided the foreign relations. In the inseriptions we 
often find long panegyrics of the kingse Even if we give alloyance 
to the exaggerations in these penegyrics it is evident that the 
kings wielded great powers and had the final say. | 


iene . 223 
It appears fron the Hathigumpha Inseription of Kharvela that 
before being a king the princes are given proper training so that 


222 Raghue XII. 12. 
223 Eps Inde XX« ppe 72ff. 
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they may be fit to bear the stupendous responsibility of kingship 
with grace and efficiency. In this insariptivs we find Khervela 
becane Yuvaraja in his fifteenth year. Then for nine years he 
Learnt various subjects end became lekha-rupe-genans-vyavahare. 


vrddhiviséreda?**, When Kharavela becane king he showed his mastery 


in diplomacy?” and conquered many countries. In the inscriptions 


we also find references about onatya’™ ; gaciva’@’, etes. That they 


possessed advisory capacity was clear fron the Junagarh Inserkption 
of Rudradeasn. Besides these officials we find mention of a class 


of officials designed as sandhivigrahika end mahasendhivigrahikea etc. 
B 


Thus the Bendhogarh Inscription Hoo?” of Pothasiri mentions the 
works of the minister, Magha, who is eaployed to hold the office of 
the Foreign Affairs. (Sendhivigrahivavatenas..-anacha Maghena) « 

The Allahabad Stone pillar Inseription of Sanudragupta mentions 


Herisena es Sandhivigrehika end Kudrandtya". Fron the Udaygiri 


Cave Inseription of Chendragupta IT 220 we eone to mow that minister 


appeinted to the office of arranging peace and war (sacivo vyaprta. 


sendhi vigraha) also accompanied the armies of conquering kings. It 
appears fron this inscription that when Chendragupta IIT was advancing 
towards Western India 'sesling to conquer the whole world! he was 


acconpanied by Virasena, his saciva who was engaged in arranging 


sendhi and vigreha’”+, The Khoh’ copper plate Inscription of ~ 


224 Eps Ind. XX» line 2 

225 Lbide linese 10..17+ 

2% Junar Cave Inscriptions Sle pel733; Nasik Cave Inscription of 
Gautaniputra Satkarni. Shs D0f- ate. 

227 Junagarh Inscription of Rudradamane EpsIndeVoleVIII« pp 42ff. 
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Servanatha’°” mentions Menorotha es the Mehasendhivaigrehika. These 


titles of Semdhivigrehike end Mahasemdhivigrahika ete». ere highly 


significent. They show the developnent of Foreign Office and presence 
of sone ministers in cherge of the Foreign Departnent. Apart fron 


adninistering the Department of Foreign Affairs, the Sandhivigrahike 


appears to have been at times in charge of the drafting of alienated 
holdingse A text quoted in the Miteksara of Yajnavalya says that’ the 


drafter of the copper plate charter should be the person woo is the 
Foreign Ministers he shoulé draft the charter as dictated by the king 
himself" To the above advice, the Miteksera # adds thet the charter 


should be caused to be drafted by the Foreign Minister and by no one 
else.’ This task, which in the fliness of terms should have been 
assigned to the Revenue Department, was entrusted to the Foreign 
Office as, probably, its archives, which contained the important 
documents concerning the foreign relations had been most well kept. 
Fron the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Chadragupta II, mentioned 


above, it is clear that the Sendhivigrehika often accompanied the 


king during war snd conquest. The conquering king would sonetimes 


donate lends to the respectable and influential persons or tenples 
to win the allegiance of the inhabitants of the conquered countrye 
In those cases it appears to be convenient to entrust the tas to 


the Foreign Minister 


252 Sie poe 0ff. 

253 Sendhivigrahakarotu bhavedadhastesye Lekhakeh. Svyan 
‘smc naearvenennernniaerimineramactniainatsenmniintrenat anette 
rajna sanadistahga likhedhya rajasasanene Yaj- Ie 319-32. 
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The inseriptional evidences thus shoy that the kings aided 
by their ministers used to formulate the foreign policy and its 
adninistration was usually separated fron general adninistration 


and entrusted to the hends of the experts. ° 


Fron all the available sources it appears that in the monar- 
chical states in ancient India the policy-making was the prerogative 
of the kings But in this task he was assisted by his anatyas who 


were well.versed in the science of diplonacy, and sonetimes by 


assenblies like Sabha, Saniti or Parisad as well. Here it may be 


pointed out that in modern times also in the fomulation of foreign 
policy, a group of professional diplonats assists the executive head 
of the totalitarian states. On the other hand, in the denocratic 
countries of our day, the policy decision is taken’ by the exeeutive 
Organ of the state. After taking the policy decision the approval 
of the legislature is sought. It appears that in the non-monarchical 


states in ancient India, the seme practice was usually followed. 


CHAPTER SI . 
DIPLOMATIC AGENTS AND ESPIONAGE S¥STEM 


Section A 


Duta 


pneient Indien writers on polity have treated in details about 
diplomatic agents, theLr functions, qualifications etc.. Ww find fron 
their writings as well as fron other historical evidences that the 
diplanatic agents of the period used to play very important roles in 
the fields of diplonacy and foreign relations. These diplomatic 
agents were mainly of two kinds : (a) duta (enbassadors) and (b) cara, 
cara or guptecara (spy). Their importance in the body politic of a 


sw deopaneTE 


state can be ascertained fron the statenent 'Careksano dutenukah! a 


In other words caras and datas have been depicted as the aye and 


mouth respectively of the chief executive of a state. 


Duta originally means ‘to run ont. The root may be traced to 


Indo-European ‘dut.! to move forward! © « In the Reveda sonetimes 


, arati! °, also, has been used in place of dutae It signifies 'to mova! 


or ‘one who moves to and frot. Duta conveys the meaning of ‘carrier 


ermameneeemily 


of neva! * + But whatever may be the etymological meaning of dute, it 


signifies a person who both moves as well as carries messages. 


te find mention of dutes as early as in the Rgvedae Agni is 


the accredited messenger of the gods. He is the Devadute” « Heisa 


1 Taranath Tarkavacaspati, Vacaspatyae Vol.Ve sv. 
A enna NNe EE IES 
2cf, Anirvena, Veda Mimangsae VolII. (1965). pe 341. 


3 RWe 1080025 1102 Be We Be ates. 
4 Visvakosae sve 
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mediator between gods and men and he is often requested to bring 
id e 
the gods to the sacrifice’. He is designated es 'messenger and 


herald’? » ‘the swift moving envoy?? etce. In sme verses of the 


Reveda hint is even given about Agni, the devaduta, performing diplo- 


matic activitye Thus one of the verses says 1 


Between voth races, Agni, Sage, well-skilled 
thou passest to end fro 


9 
As envoy to friendly mankind.” 


Another verse says, 
Agni, 
40 


Envoy art thou, protector fron the foeman” « 


The diplomatic activity of the. dute appears more clearly in 
the episode of Sarena. Indra's messenger Sarana finds her way to 
the Pani's to denand the return of the atoken cattle end to threaten 
then with destruction in case of their non.compliances The Latter 
try to induce her to stay with then; bat she refused and the lest 
verse of the sukte Geaka: bo'wadera the fulfilment of her prophecy"! 
SeD. Singhs feels that * the text of the hynan leaves no doubt that the 
person of the envoy was considered sacred" in the period”. The 


passage concerned is not very clear on the point but 1f S.D. Singha's 


RY VIII» 44, 3. 

ibide I,12, 16 Tr. Griffiths. 
bide 1660, 1 Tre Griffiths. 
ibids IT 06,90 Tr. Griffiths. 
ibide IT ,9ele Tre Griffiths. 
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view is correct then it may be taken as ths first indication of 


the recognition of inviolability of diplomatic envoya in ancient India. 


With the passage of time the dutas ere associated more and more 
with new political duties. Thus commenting, on & passage in the 


Taittiriys Senhitat® wich relates about the sacrifices to propitiate 


the quarters, Keith renarks that the said section also mentions 'the 
oblation to the Satyadutas, as the king, -like Asoka, dispatches 

4 
couriers to announce his accession to the neighbouring Idings? * ° 


In the seme Sanhita we find the use of another term 'prahita! 5 nesides 


dutae Prahita also means an envoy but it appears to have different 


functions fron that of dutas According to the celebrated commentator 


Sayena while duta is one who is skilled in collecting information 
about the eneay's forces (parasainya Vetenta jnapena kuséleh) prahita 


' 49 an enissary sent by his master (svanina preta purusah) 18 | Fron 
this Visvanath opines that the term duta had acquired a technical 


meaning in the Yajurvedic age in contrast to prahita which denoted 


simply an envoy” * 


It is in the post.Yajurvedic period that the tern ‘envoy! may 


be said to have begun to be uged in eny exact sense or meeninge In 


15 -Tahe Sane 18, 196 

14 ‘HOS. Vol. 18, pe 1%en(8). 

15 Tai Same TV05, 7. 

16 Bete Saletore, however, considers that prehita designates a spy. 
But at the sane time he argues in the very next line, "at best 
Prahita may have meant a suitable or appropriate messenger, who 
was sent by the king on a particular and secret errand". 
Diplomatic Relations With the beste (1958). p.334. 


17 S-Ve Visvanath, International Law in Ancient India-( 1925). p67. 
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this period one cones across many ins tenges* of the appointment of 
diplomatic agents by rulers to represent then at each other's court, 
both in the time of peace and on iis es of yer 8 e In the later Vedic 
literature we find mentim of sone other officials who also probably 
functioned as envoys. The Palegala™, who may be considdred as the 
lest in the list of the’Ratnins, is one of thene He acted as a messenger 
carrying errands fron place to places Alexander Goldenweiger has shom 
how the messengers play en important part in the political organisation 
of the primitive tribes in Mistralia™. On this analogy R-»Se Sharma 
thinks that the Palegala's importence in the political organisation of 
the later Vedic period cannot be underestimated". It is likely that 
this courier used to carry importent political messages to neighbouring 
states. Another high official, the suta, who is designated as a Ratning 
in meny texts", and is mentioned es one of the eight Viras in the 


Coaeeeemia nel 


Pancavinsa Brahnand® , may also sometimes be entrusted with the task of 


carrying importent diplomatic missions to other states. Aman of wit 
and wisdom, the royal charioteer is obliged to discharge many functions. 
He is often to act as a herald, bard or minstrel, or even ag a messenger 


or envoy”, Sone epithets like ‘Shanta, ahantya™> 5; oe ahentva”? ates. 


° 


18 = ef» I-Datta Sharma, Theory end Practice in Ancient Indian International 
Laye Siddha Bhorat « Part II -( 1950). pe 23 5- 

19 SBe VeSe1-11. 

b> anthropology. ( 19 46) « De 236. 

21 Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient Indias (1950) -pe1lit. 

22 KS- XVe 4 MS II 0G, 5; TBe I.7, 31 ate.. 

23 PR. IXe4, 4 

24 Vede Ine Volels pe 371. 

25 Vai. Sane KVIe 186 

2 Tei Sane [Ve5, 2 1. 

27 Kat Sans XVIT «23 MS.-II 9, Se 
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Sh 
are applied to the suta. The use of the tenie ahentya, shan tya etc. 


shee that the suta who is expected to do the function of a herald or 


duta, is regarded as inviolable. . Thus even in that early age diplona. 
tic immunity seens to have been recogaised. Moreover, the appointment | 
"of various officials for carrying-on interstatal diplonatie relations 

points to the possibility, that already by the later Vedic period owing 
to- the development of diploaatic practices categorisation of the envoys 


had taken Place. While interpreting anrta dita in the Apastenba Srauta 


Sitra™, as a deceitful messenger, U.ll. Ghoshal also concludes thet 


foreign relations in the period had become sufficiently important to 
warrant the appointment of special envoys to report the arrival of the 


neighbouring princes ™ . 


m1 
By the time of the great gremmarian Panini the custen of sending 


of enissaries to various countries with messages seens to have been 


fairly well-established» In Panini, besides duta, the term pratiskasah 


also denotes a messenger, a herald or an enissary™. Couriers are also 


know as janghakara’ =, Penini refers to a special term 'yaujanika' to 


denote a courier travelling one 'yojana’ (yojanen gachchatd) ae to which 


Katyayena adds 'yaujanasatike} ise. a courier who is deputed to carry 


his message to a distance of one hundred yojanas.- One hundred yojaia is 


a long distance (about eight hundred miles). Sending of couriers to 


 XVEIT» 10, 266 
History of Indian Public’ Lifee Part I. p.e110 
VIe4,- 152. 
TiI.2,21. cf 'Jenghakarika’. Kane II-1. 
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such long distencesccan be necessary forfurthering diplonatiec purposes 
only. So these tems possibly can beattributed to envoys carrying 

political messages. The use of the terms like duta, pratiskasah etce.. 
also points to the possibility of. the existence of different types and 


grades of envoys+ 


That by the time of Panind deutyakeama has becone an established 
faet can be ascertained fron the use of some technical terms by the 
illustrious grenmarian. According. to him the dute is nened after the 
country to which he is aapitea Thus a courier going to an akrenda 


4g know as akrandika®* 


+» Here it may be mentioned that now an enbassador 
sent to a comtry is not naned after the comtry to which he is sent, 

but after the country which sends the ambassador. ‘Thus an Indian 
eaabassador to the U:S.A+ is called an Indien embassador and not an 
American anbassador.s ‘The message delivered orally by a duta, again, 

7 ae 35 Token "6 ee 

is called vacika™™, and the action.on it is an kermena’. Panini also 


¥. bs 
refers to a tern karti—kare~. VeS» Agrawala on the basis that the 


ebseure word karta in Pali denotes the king's agent or messenger, con. 


cludes that the tera karti-kara represents the person who selects or 


appoints a duta™. If V»Se Agrawalats assumption is correct then it may 


be said that by Panini's time institutionalisation of diplomacy has been 


achieved to a great extent. 


38 V.3.85. Tad gachchhati pathidntayoh. 
34 IVe4,38. Akrandan dhavati. 
35 Ve4, 85. Vaco vyahrtarthayan « 
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The Buddhist literature also shows’ that active intercourse 
emong states wore maintained through ambassadors. Thus we find 
king Pukksati or Pushkeraserin, the ruler of Gandhara, sent an 
enbassy and a letter requesting help to his gréat Maghadhen conten. 
porary Binbisarae The abeaay was graciously received by Himbisara’’. 
The Mahala Sutta, refers to the presence of Brahmana envoys of 
Magadha and Kosala at veisari?. One Jataka story indicates that 
dutas have the right of free access to the king “4, Mother Jataka 
story states in clear tems that the enbassador is inviolate and no 


one should do him any injury. - 


The Jaina literature also speaks about the envoys. The denots- 
tion of the tem dhya in sone Jaina texts ** clearly indicates that 


the states established and maintained diplonatic relations with one 


snother through their respective anbassadors in times of war and psace. 
TIT 


The Arthasastras, the Dhamasdstras and ‘the Epics etc.. have 


given :due importance to the datas. They are fully conscious of the 
fact that in the execution and fulfilment of the sadgunya the anba. 
ssadors play a vital roles And they narrate in precise terms their 


qualifications, gradations, status, privileges ete. 


%  DPPN. VolelIs p> 215. 
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Regarding the qualifications of anbussadors Kautilya says 
rather tersely that one possessing all the qualities of an snatya 
is fit to be a first grade enbassador“>, He, however, describes 
twentyfive qualities as amatyasempat, of these Janapada, abhijata, 


svavagraha, krtasilpa, caksmana, prajna, dharayisnu, daksa, vagal, 


pragaltha, utsahayukta, prathavayukta, suchi, meitra, sempriya, 


savitasmyukta etc. deserve notice**, Menu considers that a duta 


should be sarvasastravisarada, ingitekarachestajnem, suchi, deksa, 


kulodgata, anurakta, sartinan, desakelavit, vapusman, vitabhi and 


vagni*. Medhatithi thinks that of these eleven qualities ‘ingite. 


emcee 


karachestajnata’, which means reading the sentiment of the foreign 


king fron the signs of voice, speech and other various physical ges. 
tures, is the most important. He interprets guchite as absolute 
honesty with regard to wonene He warns that it is through wonen that 
secrets are generally divulged. Kullukathatta, however, interprets 

it as honesty with regard to both money and women. while Medhatitht 
and Govinderaja say that the term anurakta signifies that the dute 
should be loyal to his king, Kullukathatte understands by it that the 
duta should be able to get enurakti or love of others. The Mehatharata 


in the Udoyogaparven specifies the eight qualities of a dute and enjoins 
that a duta should not be stiff.necked, nor timid, nor dilatory; he 
should be kind and eniable, free fron disease, endowed with a fine mode 


of speech and not liable to be won over by others’. In another 


43 Kaye Ie16. Fron this BeA. Salitore concludes that dutas were chosen 
not fron the relatives of the monarch, but only fron the successful 

councillors. Op» cite pe. 
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passage of the seme epic seven essential qualities of a duta have 


been enumerated. It is said that a dita should be kulin, kulasempanno, 


, mene 2 


| vagni, daksa, priyenvada, yathoktavetil and enrtiman*”. According to 


the Kural, again, high birth, loyalty to his prince, a loving nature, 


a quick understanding, skill in speech and manners that captivate 


| princes are indispensakle qualifications of an enbessador ~~. 


Fron the qualifications of the dute prescribed by different 
authori ties a find sone common elenents. According to all of then 
an envoy should be of a noblte femily, skilful, possessed of a good 
menory, eloquent and honest. Again, while Kautilya and Manu lay stress 
“en the power of keen observation, and an all round knowledge of various 


sciences, Keutilya and the Mahabharata lay auphasis on the aniabllity of 


nature, a fine mode of speech and good physiquee Here it may be mene 
tioned thet according to He Nicholson an ideal anbiawadoe should possess 
the following seven qualities te truthfulness, calmness, patience, good 
tenper and modesty while negotiating, accuracy in reporting and unflinching 
loyalty to his governnent”. 


Though we do not possess any definite evidence, the possibility of 
the gradation enong dutas fron the later Vedic period onwards appears to 
be likely. By the time of Kautilya it was no more a possibility and 

‘Kautilya classified dutas in distinct end different categories. Accor 


ding to him dutes may be clessified into three classes :~ nisrstartha, 


r 


47 Mbh. Santi. 86.27. 
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‘parimitartha and sasenehera. Nisrstarths, which means literelly, 


eee Reman 


‘one to yhon the matter has been entrusted (with full powers of nego. 


tiation), is possessed of all the qualifications of an ematyae Posse. 


ssion of all these qualities makes him an exceptionally capable 
diplonate He is authorised to act in the = he judged to be the 
best during negotiatiens 4, A nisrstartha, thus, cen be that person 
only wao enjoys conplete confidence of his government. It is evident 
that generally fron among then embassadors were selected and sent to 


other states to determine *the relation among states. One lacking in 


a quarter of the qualities is called a parimitartha, i.e. an envoy 


with limited mission. It seens that he is to conduct negotiations 
according to the lines set forth by his government. He cannot give 
or accept terns that has not received prior approval. One lacking 


tA 
in half the qualities of en amatya is a sasenehara or the bearer of 


S saeacieeaneemniamed 


52 


Om 
royal writings or missives*~. The sasanshara does not negotiate and 


is nothing but amessengere But as he carries some importent message 
from his king or government to an alien kingdon, where he represents 
his state, he has some importancee In this connection it may be 
pointed out that Kautilya has noted that peasnee are of great value 


Seneateasimmeneenenareed 


é 
as treaties and ultimatum leading to war depend upon sasenas”’s 


Manu end the Mahabharata do not say anything clearly regarding 


different categories of dutas. The Renayana, however, mentions three 


50 Kau I, 16. 

51 ibid. cf Krsna may be regarded as an example of this type, since 
he pronised to act at discretion in favour of the Pandevas. 
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kinds of dutas:~ purusottana, medhyenenera, and purusadhena’ The 


e° 


classification is made there not according to’ the qualifications of 


the envoys or works entrusted to thém but according to the way in 
which they performed the tasks assigned to theme Commenting on 


Yajnavalkya, Vijndnesvare elso lucidly explains three classes of 


dutas®5, According to, Vijnénesvara, nisrstartha, woo is a first-grade 


, aabassador, is capable of conducting negotiations on his ow taking 

into account the conditions of desa and kala. Sendistartha lacks the 
power to conduct negotiations independently. He ean only present the 
messages of his master verbatim to the ‘other party. Sewanahisoa: the 


third category of duta, is the carrier offoyal letters or write?>, 


Thus both sandistartha and sasanehara are mere carriers of messages. 


The only difference between them is that while the former delivers it 
orally the latter is a bearer of letter. In the modern period also 
different categories of dutas exist?’, The Powers assenbled at the 


Congress of Vienna by an international agreement on March 19, 1815, 
decided to recognise three classes of envoys in the following orders :- 
(a) Ambassador, (b) Ministers Plenipotentiary or Envoys Extraordinary 
and (c) Charges d! Affaires. The Aix-la-Chapelle Congress held in 

1818 agreed upon a fourth cless, namely, Ministers Resident, to rank 


between Ministers Plenipotentiary and Charges d' Affaires™*. 


54 Ran Yuddhae 1,8~10. 
55 Yais 1-5286 
56 Vijnanesvarats conmentary on Yaje 1.323. 
57 According to Oppenheim classification of the envoys started 

in the sixteenth century. International Lawe VYol.I.( 1966) +p+776. 
58 ibide ppe776.777. 


Fron a passage in the Arthasastra it appears that Kautilya 


has stated about stationing permanent dutas and secret agents in the 
ts 9) 


entire rajamendala™. In this connection it may be nentioned that 


in the chapter entitled thrtyatharaniyan © 


we find no mention about 
the salary of the anbassadors. ‘for the duta of the madhyema category, 


who may possibly be equated with the parinitartha, a travelling allow 


ance of ten penas per yojana for the first ten yojanas, and double the 


emount beyond ten (yojanas) up to one hundred yojanas, has been fixed. 


As the duteas of the first category enjoy the status of an ematya his 


salary may be equal to thet of an ematyae ‘But the appointment of per. 


manent anbassadors in the foreign courts is not being corroborated by 


a é 
other instances in Kautilya. As the terms duta and cara have sonetimes 


been confused in the ancient Indian books on polity the 'dutat referred 
to in the above mentioned passage in Kautilya may bs en agent for collec. 
ting various informations. Hopkins also denies the existence of permanent 
_ ambassadors in ancient Indias He states, "As a resident anbassador I 

find no example of the use of duta, who seems intended to go and return 

at oncey but who probably was often retained regularly in the capacity 

of state agent, liable at any time to be sent on such errands" 62 Sone. 
times the exchange of envoys certainly took place (as in the case of the 
Maurya emperors and the Greek rulers). But we do not Inow how long these 


enbassadors stayed in the foreign courts’. The systen of appointing 


59 Kane VII. 13. 

60 Abide V.3- 

61 th Hopkins, Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India, 

J LOS. Vol. XTIT.+ pe 164. 

62 BAe Saletore thinks a that ancient Indians do not feel the necessity 
of maintaining enbassies as they consider that the political exigen- 
cies cannot exist outside the unbounded limits of 'dharma', 
Opecit.e pe3355.147(n). This explanation, however, dces not appear to be 
wholly sounde 
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enbassadors permanently by one court to another, however, is too 
modern and it is highly probable that pérmanent embassies did not 


° 


exist in ancient India. ae 


Now a days a permanent diplonatic representative is appointed 

only after his ‘appointment receives approval of the comtry to which 
he ig to be sent. After his assignment he is given a létter of credence, 
signed by the head of his state and addressed to the head of the coun- 
try to which he is assigned. After the arrivel to his post the 
‘anbassador presents this péper to the proper authority’. As has 

been pointed above in ancient India the general practice probably was 
‘not to appoint permanent agents in foreign states. It was, also, for 
obvious reasons, not the usual custon to receive formal prior approval — 
‘for sending a particular person as @ dite but certeinly such persons 
were not generally sent who would be considered as persona non erate. 
Keutilya expressly mentions that before entering into the adhistheana 

of the alien Power the duta should obtain necessary pemission’* But 


it does not say anywhere that before sending an embassy prior accep. 


tance of the seme by the foreign Power concerned should be sought. 


Iv 


Kautilya deals exhaustively about the functions of a dutas Accor- 


‘ding to him when consultation has led to a choice of decision, the 


eaploynent of the envoy should follow. This shows the importance 


65 Fel. Schuman, Internatioal Politics. (1958)+ pp. 168~169.. 
6 4 ane T. 16 . 
6 5 Kau. Te 16 ry 


of the works assigned to the duta. Kauthlyat s detailed instructios 


relating to the manner in which a dita is to begin his mission make 


interesting reading. He enjoins thet " having made proper arrange~ 
ments for fans Slee: servants and subsistence the envoy should start 
on his journey while reflecting all the tine «i his nind 'the eneny 
(para) shall be told thus; the eneay will say thus; for that this will 
be the suitable reply" ator” Even while proceeding towards the eneny's 


capital the duta is expected to " establish contacts with forest chief- 


teins, frontier chiefs and chief officials in the cities and the 
country-side (on the way). He should also observe terrains suitable 
for the stationing of an amay, for fighting, for retreat" ate.”? Thus 
data's duty begins immediately after he is conmissioneds But his real 
work starts after he enters inte the adhisthena of the para. But before 


entering into it he should seek and obtain the permission of the eneny 
rulere This seeking and obtaining the permission is necessary both 
for courtesy as well as for ascertaining whether the alien king is 
agreeable to start negotiations or hear any overtures from the master 


of the envoy. Once he is admitted into the adhisthana his forenost 


duty is to deliver the message as given to him, even at the risk of 
his lifes He should try to find out fron the behaviour of the alien 
king whether he igs friendly disposed towards his MBS Ser or not. thile 
staying in the enany's court, he should alx freely wath all eases of 


people in the realm and try to find oiik: the weak points of the eneny 


G6 Kaue T.16. 
67 iblde Tr. ReP. Kangle. 
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aa well as loyalty or disaffection mong ‘the ‘subjects in the enenyts 
kingdone In case it is not possible to ‘gather reliable information 


by open means the duta should tryeto obtain it by eaploying aasree 


agents’. Suimarising the main duties of the envoy Kautilya Says t~ 
"Sending conmunications, guarding the terias of a treaty, (Upholding 
his king's) nejesty, acquisition of allies, instigation, dividing 
(the sida sie) friends, eraveuine secret eddie and troops (into the 
eneny's territory, Ii dnepping (the eneny's) kinemen and treasurers, 
Sesechalnens of secret information, showing valour, (helping in) 
the ascape of hostages and resort to secret practices 19 » ~ are the 
functions of an envoys Thus according to Kautilya a duta besices 
delivering the messages of his master, should try to gather as much 
inform etion about seins kingdo as possible through open or sacret 
means end even do works of esplonage. This confirns Altekar's con. 
tention that "in encient India as in modern times, the sibasiedon 


was a licensed and open spy", 


Kautilya also describes the utility of the services of antassador 
in the implementation of the theory of rajanandalae He speaks of 


posting of envoys in the different states of the vajenendala’ +, who 


would evidently try to further the interest of the vijigisu. Keutilya 


says that the Vijigisu should frequently send well-lmow envoy—chiefs 


eetencrnarnen te 


‘abhijnatan duteiukhyan' to one of the (confederates) vho are in their 


68 Kaus 1.16. 
9 Lblde Tr. ReP, Kangle. 
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owm territories. Kangle interprats ‘abhi jnatan dutenukhyan' as the 
envoys that are "' well-known to the other kings as those coning fron 
the Vijigisue" R.G. Basak, on the ‘other hand, considers that the envoy 
chiefs referred to here should know well about the kings to whon they 
have been sent. Frequent sending of soos cues leads us to tyo impor. 
tant conclusions. They are t~ (a) that according to Kautilya active 
interstatal intercourse is necessary for furthering the diplomatic 
interests of the Vijigisu, and (b) that envoys are sent simultanebusly 
to different states thus creating an interstatel conmmmity maintaining 
diplomatic relations with one another. It has been stated in another 
context that in a circle of states if a woak king finds himself in 
great danger he should try to make peace with his eneny. In order to 
make peace with his eneny he should send envoy with overtures. On the 
other hand, if in such cases an envoy cones fron the adversary then the 
weak king should welcone him very graciously’ ~. These point to the 


vital role that a dita can play in the interstatal diplonacy. 


Appendix 


During the ruled? Asoka Maurya dutas were entrusted with other 
178, 


tasks as well. They wore messengers of good wil Through than Asoka 


sought to achieve the conquest of piety in the territories outside his 


om’? 4, The dutas mentioned by Asoka in his Thirteenth Rock Edict possi~ 


bly belonged to the class of nahanatras’ >. 


Rxxxkawokexk. 
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In Manu's schene of government and diplonacy duta oceupies a 
very important position. . hile natrating the activities of dute, the 
eh lawgiver states that peace aaa its opposite, ieee, war depend 
on the ‘en bassador’°. Explaining further he states that "the a bassa. 
dor alone makes allies ae separate allies; ‘the enbassador transacts 
that business by which (kings) are disunited or not We? The enbessador's 
sphere of work thus covers a wide range of diplonatic activities inclu. 
ding questions of war and peace, making or breaking of alliances. 
Conmenting on how the em bassador cen make or break alliances Megnati thi 
says that a duta does the former by saying even such agreeable things 
as he has not been connissioned to say; and thelatter by descriting 
even such unfriendly acts as may not have been done or by not perying 
the presents of gold and other things that he may have brought with 
hin7®, In that case, however, the eanbassador goes against the iastruc- 
tions of his master. In some cases it may also go against the interest 
of his master. Conmenting on the same verse Kullukabhatta says nly 
an ambassador by his activities can create division emong friendly 
kings, end establish friendship between the ‘kings who harbour animosity 
against each other’. He remains silent as to the way by which “hese 
may be dome» It is difficult to comprehend how and why en effic-ent 
duta would sow dissension between his nester a foreign kings To us it 


seens that the separation of allies signify creation of division emong 


76 Manue VII»65. 
77 Menu. VIT.66. Tr. SBE. Vol. RXV. pe 226. 
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the allies of the eneny king as that would serve the interest of the 
master of the duta best. Besides these it’is also the duty of a duta 


to send reports about the attitudes of the elien king to his master, 


who on the basis of these reports could adopt renedial measures to 
protect himself fron all injuries”, The duta can ascertain the 
attitude of the foreign governn ent by exploring the actions of the 
king and his confidential advisers, as well as fron the gestures and 


expression of the foreign king’*. ‘that is why the dute has been 


required to possess the quality of 'ingitakarachestajnata’. Manu also 
enjojms that a king should 20 through carefully about the informa- 


tions sent by his dutes This shows the importance of the reports sent 


by the dutae It is evident fron the above, that according to Manu, 


the envoy's spheres of work include questions of war end peace, con- 
clusion of alliances between monarchs, and all kinds of activities by 
which states become friendly disposed or hostile to each other. In 
other words duta's works practicelly cover the whole range of iterstatal 


Cael 


relations. 


The epics do not expressly mention the duties of the dutes. But 
fron the activities of the dutas mentioned therein we can learn about 
some of their functionse Negotiation appears to be one of the important 


functions of the dutas. Thus on the eve of the great battle King Drupada 


sent his Purohita as an envoy to negotiate with the Kauravas to find 


ways to avert the struggle?” 


« Likewise Krsna also came as an envoy 


of the Pandavas to Hastinapur in order to negotiate a treaty, if 


80 Manu. VII.68. 
8 1 ibid. VIT e657. 
82 Mbh. Udyogae Chap 6 ff. 
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possible, with the Kauravas. Krsna was given full discretionary 
powers to act in such a way that mightelead to peace with the Kauravas 
and to do such things as he thought proger® >, Though both thes3 


missions ended in failure these show the role of the dutas as nago. 


tiators. Another important function of the duths is to carry m3ssages. 


Thus we find Sanjaya cdrried messages fron Dhratarastra to the Pandavas. 
Again while returning fron the Pandavas he carried back messages fron 
Yudhisthire’ “. Before starting any war 1t was the general custen in 
ancient India to send an meine aun We observe this policy to be 


serupulously followed in the Mchathoratas Thus before the begirning 


of the Bharata War, Duryodhana sent Uluka with the message of the 
declarstion of the an Reporting is also one of the functiors of 


‘the dutase Thus Sanjaya after returning fron his mission gave ¢ 


detailed report of the Pandava amy end its strength to Dhrteractra’’. 
The envoys sonetimes endeavour to sow dissention in the ranks of the 
“enemy as well. Thus Krsna after coaing to Hastinapur as duta fran 

the Pandavas goes to the extent of suggesting the capture of Duryodhana 


and his lieutenants to the elder Kauravas’’. 


Thus the ancient Indian di pieuater were expected to perfora a 
variety of dutiese We can make an attenpt here to conpare batwean gone 
aspects of the functions of a modern diplonat with his counterpast in 
ancient India. hile discussing the functions of a modern dipltmet 


Palmer & Perkins say, "the diploset must cultivate a wide variesy of 


83 Mbh- Udyogae Chap 71ff. 
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social contacts, with the ranking officials of the foreign service 
and of the foreign government in genera}, ‘wth his fellow diplomats, 
_with influential persons in all walks of life, and with articulate 
groups in the country" 88 ote. As we have already noted Kautilya also 
regards " gaining of friends. +s winning over the favour of the <nvoy 


., 8 
and government officers ‘of the enemy" as fimctions of a duta in Thus 


like a modern diplomat the ancient Indian diplonats also ‘endeavo.red 


to seoure good-will for its government in the foreign comtries. 


. Gathering of infomations and reporting the sane to its government 
da an importent function of a modern diplonat. Thus a Publicatim of 
the thited States! Department of State says that diplomats are expected 
to "observe, analyse end report on political, social and econonic con. 
ditions and trends of significance in the cduntry in which they ere 
assigned 0, ie have observed that different ancient Indien authorities 
on polity also have laid # great stress on this aspect of the functions 


of snbassadors. 


An important function of a modern diplomat is negotiation. Palmer 
& Perkins opine " Virtually a synonym for diplomacy, negotiation is, per 
excellence, the pursuit of agreenent by conpronise and direct personal 
contact. Diplomats are by definition negotiators Pr, Anelent Injians 


also had spoken about this function of the ditas. Nisrstarthes wre 


fo 


88 International Relations. (1970). p.85- 

89 Kau I, 16. Tr. Shanasastry. 

90 The Foreign Service of the United States. Department of Stata 
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evidently sent for reaching at an agreenent through negotiations. 
Séma, which has been described as the forenost enong the four upayas 


-by all our authorities, is generalfy translated as conciliation. But 
it signifies negotiation as welle Kautilya desori bes five categories 
of gamae They are :- praising: the qualities (of an eneny), narrating 
the mutual relationship, pointing out mutual benefit, showlng vast 
.future prospects and identity of interests’ “.« This can be efficiently 
done by a duta only. So this may be regarded as an importent function 
of an embassador. But here it may be pointed Sat that the ancient 
Indien aa tate on polity have laid greater enphasis on " transmission 
of missions i? =p and to gather information end report" exactly the 
designs of the foreign king 4 then on conducting negotiations. Like 
modern diplomats the main tasks of the dutas also were to further the 
| best interests of their comtry and their mastere Thus notwithstending 
7 eartain differences regarding enphasis the basic functions of a modern 


‘diplomat and that of an ancient Indien dita are almost the same. 


VI 


Since, according to Kautilya, the anbassadors were chosen fron 


successful councillors, the first grade envoys or nisrstarthas certainly 


enjoyed the status of an amatyae It is likely that as the first grade 
_ envoys were of ministerial cadre like then they also were paid 12,000 panas 
as salary. Regarding the salary of the second and third grade dutas 


nothing has been stated definitely in Kautilya. They possibly received 


92 Kaue T.16. 
95 ibid. 
94 Manus VII.65. 
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salary in commensurate with the posts they held in the state. But, 


as noted above, the second grade dutas received certain sums as tra. 


velling allowancee The messengers, or x sasenaharas, along with sone 


other officials, wore endowed with lends which they could not sale or 


alienate’. The messengers were also exempted fron giving toll while 


crossing ferries at any time and at any place’’. Thus it appears fron 
Kautilya that different grades of envoys enjoyed status and salary 


according to their ranks. 


Menu does not say snything expressly regarding the status and 
salary of the envoys. But as Manu states that the whole range o- the 
inter-state relations depends on the activities of the Sate he cer. 


tainly enjoyed a very high statuse Like Manu the epics also do ‘not 
say anything definitely regarding their status. In the Mahabharata, 


however, we find that generally the Purohite or pérsons of high status 


like Krsna, Uluka, Sanjaya ete.. were entrusted with the task of carry. 
ing important wapaneons In the Udyoga Parvan we see that when Krsna 
came to Hastinapura elaborate arrangements were made to welcone tin’. 
But it is difficult to ascertain how far this was done to entertain en 
enbassador and how far this was dua to show respect to Krsna.» Bat 


anyway it appears fron different passages in the Mahabharata tha> the 


an bassadors enjoyed considerable statuse In the Ramayana it ig assumed 


that the anbassador will be a panditae Moreover, we see that Hamimana, 


95 Kaue Vode 
96 ibid. II-48. 
97 Manu. VIT.66. 
« Udyogae 94. 
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Angada ete.. who were respected in their societies had been employed 


29 


as the envoy These show that according to the epics the envoys 


enjoyed considerable status. . 


The temination of the service of a modern diplomat can cone 
through a variety of ways» He ae summit his resignations He may be 
dismissed or recalled by his ow government, or he may have to retire 
if the state to which he is assigned declares him undesirable person. 
A duta in ancient India, on the other hand, who was entrusted to perform 
a mission, would stay in the foreign state uitil he was allowed to depart. 


Thus Kautilya enjoins that a duta shell stay in the court of the para 


king till he is allowed to depart09, Sometimes he may be detained 
against his wish. In that eventuality Kautilya suggests that the duta 
may stay or depart without taking permission? 1, tn the Mahabharata also 
é find that when the aicaice of a duta ends he would depart after taking 
leave fron the proper authorities. Thus after conpleting his talks with 
the Pandavas, Sanjaya, the pure-souled, permitted by Yudhisthira, returned 
back to Duryodhana” =, Likewise Krsna when his negotiations with the 


Kauravas ended in failure returned after taking leave of the Kuru leaders 9*, 


Vit 


Diplonatic envoys enjoy considerable immunities and privileges in 
the modern periods According to Oppenheim, * diplonatic envoys ere just 


as sacrosanct as heads of states ™4, the sane authority further connents, 
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" the doctrine and practice of International Law agree now a days that 


the receiving states have no right, inesny circuns tances whatsoever, 
to prosecute and punish diplomatic, envoys lO 5, In ancient India also 
the dutes were treated with respectful consideration and they enjoyed 


considerable privileges snd immunities. Even if a duta conveyed an 


‘wpleasant message it was expected that he would be cordially welcomed 


considering the fact that he was simply the mouthpiece of the king®, 


Fron Kautilya 4t appears that the dutss sometimes had to face hostile 


situationse He says in one place that "messengers who, in the face 
of weapons raised against tite: have to express their mission exactly 
as they are entrusted with, do not, though outcastes, deserve daath; 
where is then reason to put messengers of Brahmen caste to death? 107 
Though the tone of the arthasastra suggests that the envoys have not 
much fear of life, it appears that they may sonetimes be detained 
against their will. Thus Kautilya enjoins "After delivering an unplea. 


sent message he should, for fear of imprisonment or death, go away even 


when not permitted; else he might be put under restraint Wi 


The epics also spoke eloquently regarding the privileges and 
immunities of the ambassadors. Thus in the Mahabharata it has been 


* stated that the dutas are simply the mouth-piece of the king, who 


deputes him and as it is his duty to convey the message exactly that 
has been entrusted to him, he should never be kitted, thus 1 see 


that though Uluka was sent by Duryodhana full of bitter messages to the 


105 «International Laye Vol.I.( 1966). p.790. 
106 Kaue I-16. 
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Pandavas no harm was done to nin?9, Moreover, Yudhisthira told him 
sae fear in the Leasttlt, In another Aue we find although - x 
Hiranyavamma's envoy to Drupada conveyed a bitter message no discourtesy 
was show to hin 112, But the Great Epic does not always maintain con~ 
sistency in the matter. For although the aeauaeion by his office 
should ba secured from*harm, yet we find evidence that his rights in 

this regard were not always maintained. Thus Drupeda thought it nece. 
ssary bo encourage his envoy by calling his attention to the fact that 
‘being en old man and a legfite! (ditakarmaniyuktoh}~° , he would not 

be injured by those that were to hear his messagee- Here the weight was 
given on 'priest' and told mant rather then on 'legate'. The Mahabharata 
also says in esnother place that an envoy, who is unfaithful or who does 
not convey the message properly may be punished or even be ritieat4, 

But in spite of these statenents the epic lays stress on the inviolabi. 
lity of the anbassador. It emphatically enjoins thet the murderer of an 
envoy goes to hell along with his ministers. Even his ancestors become 


stained with k the sin of enbryocide’!?, 


The Ramayana also speaks almost in the same vein. Thus when Hanuman 


was arrested by the Raksasas in Lanka, where he ceme as a duta of Sugrive, 


Ravana ordered to kill him. But his brother Vibhisena protested and 


explained the Rajadharma regarding the treatment to be accorded %o the 


envoys in general. He pointed out that it would be against all public 


110. Mbh» Udyoga. 158f. 

1121 Mb. Udyoga. 158 «3. 
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as woll as political morality and the assassination of an envoy would 
oS: censured by the world at large?8, ‘Bat when questioned reganding 
the forms of punishment to be inflicted on guilty or obnoxious envoys, 
Vithisena answered that certain pmishments like lashing, mutilation 
or other forms of chastisement might be meted to such epacaaaies 


Like the Mahabharata again, the other epic also says that a duta who 


118 
does not convey the message properly may be punished or even be killed” - 


Appendix 


thie deseribing the great officers of the State Megasthenes says 
that some of them are in charge of the nerket, others of the city, 
others of the soldiers ete». He further states, " those who are in 
charge of the city are divided into six bodies of five eache.+-. Those 
of the second attend to the entertainment of the foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life by 
means of those persons whon they give to then os assistants. They 
escort them on the way when they leave the coumtry, or, in the event 
of their dying, forward their property to their relatives. They take 
eare of them when they are sick, and, if they die, bury them wild 


According to VeA.e Snith the duties of these officers, who have beén 
“ealled astynonol by Megasthenes, closely resemble those of the Greek 


116 Rem. Sundara. 52.6. 
117s Reme SundarasS2. 14.15. 7 
118 Reme Yuddha-%,19- " enuktavadi duta san sa duta vadhenarhati " 


ef. " We must interpret 'yathoktavadi', 'speaking as was told’, 
rather freely, to mean sense, not words. So the ambassadors in 

the Remayana have this epithet without repeating literally what 
they were tOld to. says "'yathoktavadi ditas te krteh panditeh'. 


Rane IT. 109,44 H.W. Hopkins, Position of the Ruling Caste in 
Ancient Indias JAQS, Vol. XIII. p. 164. 
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Proxenot!©, the Proxenoi was usually a citizen of the state in which 


he exercised his finctions, and not of the studs whose citizens he was 
appointed to protect. His duties were " partly diplonatic and partly 
consular; the citizens of the state by which he was appointed could 
always claim his hospitality, his protection’ and his general good 
offices in legal proceedings nl2d, The difference between the Greek 
Proxenoi and their Indian counterparts, the astynonol, according to 
Dre Snith, is that the former had diplomatic responsibilities, as 
noninees of that state whose subjects were interested in their protec 
tions while the latter (the astynonoi) were adninistrative officials 
with consular dutiest®*. vV.A. Saith even suggests that Chandragupta 
Maurya may have borrowed this institution fron the Greeks !?5, Be Ae 
Saletore, on the other hand, thinks that the high officials like the 
Superintendent of Passport mentkoned in the Arthasastra " could be 
made to agree with some of those mentioned by Megasthenes, but a cate. 
gorical confimation of an administrative service with consular duties 


in the Arthasastra is Lacking hee 


But a close examination of Magasthenes!' account given above 
suggests that these officers have two duties to perform:~ (1) to look 
after the foreigners while they renain at Patliputra, and (ii) to keep 
a close watch over thelr movenents so that they cannot do any anti 
state activity. Thus they may be regarded as resembling more a spy 
gathering information of and from the foreigners than en officer with 


consular duties« 


1% Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology. (1883)+« pel2t. 
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Bven when occasional enbassiés were not on visit in a neigh 


bouring state, spies ~ cares, Caras or guptacaras were always at work 


to fish out the infomation”, " Spies are the eyes of kings" is a 


proverbial saying curzent snong the people fron time immenorial. 
Existence of the systen of espionage cen be traced back to the early 
Vedic periods The spies seem to have been largely employed then not 
merely to ascertain validisby or invalidity in the statenents of par. 
ties and witnesses, but also to gather correct and reliable informations 
as to the movenents of tribal settlenents of inimical tendency or dis. 
position. Different passages of the Rgveda confim this view The 


a coenneeemeneal 


Rgveda often speaks of the spies (spasah) of Varunae They sit around 


him while he holds court! ®, Varuna is urged to plant his spies 


everywnere so that they could visit every spot and watch uncessingly"'. 


Varuna's spies who survey the two worlds have been described as wise, 


123 


holy and skilled in sacrifices”. The Atharva Veda gives further 


evidence as to the existence of spies» Sona is said to have rays like 


spies which never close their eyes and are present everywhere! ™, 


whereas Varuna's spies have a thousand eyes to look throughout the 


world', the evidences indicate not only that spies existed, but 


125 cf "Spies are secret agents of a state sent abroad for the 
purpose of obtaining clendestinely information in regard to 
military or political secrets" L. Oppenheim, International Lay. 
Vols Le pe 862. 
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that they were numerous end formed an ‘Smportant part of the 


governnente . P64 ° 


‘From the application of epithets ‘wise, holy', ‘skilled in 
sacrifices! etce to the spies Re Shana Sastry ‘concludes that the 
spies in the Vedic périod were recruited from anong the Brahnins. 
The reason for their selection, according to him, is that they may 
not be hamed by either friends or foese He further argues that 
otherwise it is improbable f that the systen of espionage would have 
hardly lasted long’ and ‘served its purpose" +2 we rack detatls to 
arrive at any definite conclusion regarding the caste composition of 
the Garas in the Vedic period. On this point, it appears that V.R. R 
Dikshitar's argument that, only men of wisdom and purity were sent on 
this errand of spying, thus suggesting that they showld be persons above 
corruption and tenptation of any sort?’”, is more nearer the mark. Later 
evidences, however, clearly show that both Brains and non~Brahnins, 


who were capable, were appointed to the post. 


II ; 


The Buddhist sources inform us about the existence of an 
efficient systen of espionage in the period who played important part 
in peace and ware tb find a masterly exemple of the wrk of espionage 
as early as in the time of king Ajatsatru. In ons to create dissen. 


gion eong the Lichchavis Ajatsatru sent his minister Vassakara. Vassakera 


131 Evolution of Indian Polity. (19%). p. 127. 
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entered into the domain of the Vajjiens in the disguise ofa disgraced 
minister of the king of Magadha. After eaming their eomplete confi~ 
dence, Vassakara started to sow dissension snong the Lichchhavis, 
iceitty Shan “cuapielos oe each, other vend of their chiefs. ‘thin three 
years he was able to create complete disharmony ane ‘then. Ab last 
when Ajatasetru attackpa the dissension was so complete that there 

was a one even to close the gates of the fort*”5, In one of his 
“talks with the Buddha king Pasenadi also speaks of his spies and infor. 


mants (purisa Cara Ocarika),t*+, 


‘The Jataka stories also narrate how spies (upanikkhitapurisa) 

were posted in distant countries to watch and peneet the military pre. 
parations carried on theree They even collected infomations regarding 
the hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted 
ministers A graphic picture of such an incident is furnished by the 

Mehausmagga Jatakal®>. such reports furnished by the secret agents 
| facilitated attacks on eneny positions. Spies were regularly enployed 
to watch the activities and preparations going on in the eneny's camp, 
-and secret reports were sent by them which greatly helped to determine 
lines of actions to be taken against the eneny"™. Ingenious efforts 
‘were made through these spies, who mixed up with the eneny's people, 


to know the secrets and spread internal dissension and disaffection by 


so representing the facts as to produce an impression, that the whole 
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184 San. Wie 1.79. 

185 Jatakae IV. ppe D0-D3::. 

136 Jatakea. VI. Pp- 203 400-40 1+ 
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137 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from the other party” « 


In this way the eneny was weakened by the activities of the spies. 


The classical. ‘rivera also refer to the existence of spies in 
ancient India.  Arrian speaks of a cless of men called Episkopos or 
Superintendents who " spy out what goes on in the comtry and tow, 
end report everything to the king where the people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self-governed, and it is 
against use and wont fot these to give iin a false report 58 Strabo 
calls this class of men the Ephori or Inspectors. To then he says, 
tit is given to inspect what is being done and report secretly to the 
king, using the courtesans as colleagues, the city inspectors using 
the city courtesans and the camp inspectors the camp courtesans; the 


best and most trustworthy men are appointed to this office nh | 


then the expansion of states fron petty settlements into Larger 
kingdons were taking place an organised systen of espionage attracted 
great attentione In fact possibly no political department seens to 
have received so much attention fron the ancient statesmen as the organi- 
sation of the institution of spies. It is no wonder that itdttracted 
such attentione In this connection we must take into consideration the 
fact that while we are at present accustomed with the press, radio, 
telegraph, telephone and other orgens supplying the government with 


plenty of informations to act upon, the ancient states had to msintain 


138 Indica. III. 12 Quoted fron Classical Account of India, p22. 
12 Geograph Ye XV. de 48. 
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their safety on the strength of the informahion supplied by the spies 
Possibly that is way the nunber of spies appointed by the rulers was 
apparently so large as to misled the Greek ambassador Megasthenes into 


thinking that they constituted one éf the seven classes of the Indian 
140 . 


people 
= TIT 


The Arthasastra of Kautilya gives us a graphic account of the 


141, That Kautilya attaches great importence to 


gudhepurusas or spiés 


the work of the spies is evident fron the traditional daily routine of 
the kinets duties. It has been enjoined that the king should set apart 
three periods deily for attending work in connection with the department 
of espionagee Thus during the fifth part of the day the king should 
acquaint himself with secret information brought in by spies ( cars. 
guhyavodhen’ yani ca budhyeta)» During the first pert of the night, he 
should interview secret agents ( gudhepurusan pasyet) » and then again 
late at night (in the seventh part) he should sit in consultation with 


counsellors and despatch secret agents ( gudhapurusansca presayet) 142, 


The interviewing of the secret agents and their despatching are done 
during the night to avoid the conmon people and interested men lest 
the secrecy should be divulged» thenever they put dow some informa. 
tion in writing, they are to do it in a special fom of writing,. 
gudhalekhya, or, 'cipher..writing' 145, The idéa is that even if the 
message falls in the hands of ordinary citizens or foreign spies they 


cannot make out its contents. 


1H J.th McCrindle, inn India as Deseribed by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. Ban baye 1877)» pp.85.86. 

141 ave I. 11. 

142 Kaue Te 196 

143 Kau. T.16. 
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The king is to eppoint spies with the, assistanca of his council 
of ministers, who themselves have been carefully tried previously by 
the apies**4, Having initiated a person into espionage, the \pini ster 

: \ 


should tell him, "Sworn to the king, and myself, you shall inforn us 
of whatever wickedness you may ndtice*®, ‘ 


The department of espionage is divided into two sections, vize, 
the one corresponding to the Secret Intelligence Department of a modern 
state, and the other to the department of secret onissaries, whose 
services are needed for the Military Department and the Department of 
Foreign affairs’. Accordingly Kautilya divides spies into two 
classes — senstha, or ‘establishment’, the stationary agents who fall 

‘eee weednenessrneneanieety 
umder the first section, and sencara, or trover! the wandering secret 


147 


agents belonging to the second section” » There are five kinds of 


sensthas know as pancasenstheh : (i) the kapatika, described as a 


chatra, a pupil or an apprentice, who observes end reports anything 


that may seen harmful or evil; (ii) the udasthita, an apostate monk, 
who is made the centre of a network of intelligence agents disguised 
as monks; (114) the grhapatikavyanjena, a farmer rehabilitated by the 
state, controlling a network of intelligence agents doing the work of 
farmers; (iv) vaidehakavyanjena, a merchent similarly rehabilitated, 


who has a network of merchant spies under his directions and 


(v) tapasavyanjana, a bogus ascetic, imposing on the gullible as a 


144 Kaue Todde 
145 Kaw I-il 
146 ef. N.N. Law, THQ. Vole Ve p.624. 
147 Kawe dei. 
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great seer and thus beconing the centre of intelligence york” ° 
These five classes of menbars of secref pats which include dis. 
ciples, agriculturists, traders, ascoties ete. end thus cone fran 
practically all walks of life can keep watch over various sections 
of peoples Though they belong, %o the sanetha it is evident that 


Kautilya wants these five classes of spies to report not only about 


internal affairs but about external affairs as well. This is evident 
fron his description of the spies in the chapter entitled dutepreniaih?®, 


Four types of senearas have also been mentionede They are :~ 
(1) the satrin, (Literally means ane in disguise) , the secret agant 
par excellence, who is apparently en orphan specially trained by the 
state for this works; (ii) the tikpana, the desperado or bravo, who for 
money is prepared to liquidate secretly enenies of the state; (iii) the 
rasada is the giver of poisone The tikegne and the rasada adninister 


what 1s called upensudanda!®, ‘secret punishment', or tisnimdanda’™ 


, 


‘silent punishment’. The fourth type of senédra has been described 
as (iv) the ‘bhiksuld or parivrajika, a widowed Brahin nun, who has 
easy access to the houses of high officers 51, and who is evidently 
enployed to report about the activities of the eighteen tirthas of 


the hone as woll as the neighbouring states. 


Most of the spies belonging to various classes are recruited fron 
poorer and destitute classes and are thus dependent on the government 


for their subsistence. I+ appears that while sansthas, are as a rule, 


148 Kaue rT . 16 « 
14 Kau. Ie 13 
150 Kaue I. 12 
151 Kau. I. 12. 
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required to do duties that do not directly involve acts of violent 


nature, the sencaras may be required to Commit acts of violence inclu. 

ding murder, arson and looting. Thus the sansthas may be called 
sergrnenlencaeemnetnnmnaseteni 

secret information and the ssnearas, secret agents. AL. Bashan, 

however, feels that ™ these institutes were fot responsible for the 

whole organisation of espionage, for there were special spies, directly 

subordinate to the king or a high minister, and enployed to spy on the 


ninisters thenselves 52, 


Though the works assigned to the roving spies appear to be more 


hazardous the spies belonging to sansthas receive higher salaries {five 


hundred panas), than the sehcaras (two hundred and fifty panas) 155, 


enact 


Keutilya says that the selary of the sancaras should be increased 


according to their efforts?4, The selary of the first group is higher 
probably owing to the fact that while they are expected to organise a 
net.work of spies the latter mostly work on their om. But although 
their spheres of work are different the different organs of espionage 


have to yrk in wiison to attain success. 


Bach category of spies has a definite sphere for his action. Thus 
the merchant sples are posted inside the forts, the ascetics on the 
suburbs of the fortified tows, the herdsmen on the borders of the 


country, forest.dwellers, srananas, and chiefs of wild tribes, in the 


152 ‘The Wonder that was India. (1961). pei2t. 
153 Kaus VWe3. 
154 Kew V.% 
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e 
forest to ascertain the movenents of enenies’”. They move about 


everywhere to collect information for the king. after collecting 
information they are to convey these to the institute of espionage. 
( sansthasvarpayeyuh) 156 But when the information received fron 
three different sources tallies only then it showld be held as 


reliable’. R. Shana Sastry describes these three different sources 


‘ 
as the five institutions, the wandering spies and the wonen spies’. 
But the wonen spies are also included enong the gancaras. O.P. Verma, 


Se wm tn 
again, describes the three classes of spies as sensthas, sancaras, 


and another set of spies independent and mknow to either of then? 


But the three independent sources possibly do not mean three different 
groups of spies but three different spies unknowm to each other. 
Kautilya, who has treated the espionage systen very elaborately, 

would otherwise have mentioned the activities of the third set of 
splese But in case the infomation supplied by the different sources 
do not agree, the spies giving false information are to be punished 
by giving tisnidenda, which may mean simple dismissal or even inflic. 
tion of death penalty™°, 


The informers are to collect accurate information regarding the 
state of affairs in neighbouring kingdons, discover and counteract the 
ruses of the other side and thus to assure successe Broadly speaking 


in relation to foreign states espionage took three forns, vize, political 


155 Kaue T.12 

156 ibide 

157 : Kae T.12. 

158 Evolution of Indian Polity. (192). p+1%. 

159 Espionage in Kautilya's Artha Sastra. IHQ. (1960). p. 245. 

160 Kauel-12 Tusnidenda, in the present case according to Kangle mean 


renoval by death. R.P» Kengle, Kautiliya Arthasastra. Vol.II.( 1972) 
pe 2%. f(n).Anuktemalyada, however, is of the opinion that, "if 
what was to be reported proved to be false, then the reporter was to 


be dismissed, but was not to be puptaicd in any other way". Quoted 
fron South Indien Polity. p.%3. 
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diplomatic and military.’ The first involved an attenpt to get into 
touch with discontented or wavering elenents in the foreign state 
and to win then over to the side of the vijigisue Kautilya mentions 
four groups of disaffected persons . kruddhavarga, thitevarga, 


lubdhavarga and menivarga - wie may be easily seduced?’ 4, He des. 
cemareeennversninatrinen song 


cribes various method? by which they may be won over. Once these 
discontented persons have been seduced snd a solemn conpact (panakarmana) 
has made with then ‘their service may be utilised ?*, Kautilya also 

. suggests of. frightening ie ahangts subjects by giving publicity 

through spies regarding vijigisu' s power of onniscience and his 


163) 


close association with gods 2 They may further convert the eneny's 


subjects by speaking highly of their king's righteous rule and pater. 


nal care towards everyone of his subjects. Through bribery end other 


-means the spies would also try to win over as many of the eneny's 


164, The secret agents might even lure the enany 


subjects as possible 
king himself by telling hin about an elephent possessed of auspicious 
marks or about beautiful wonen. So allured he may be taken to a 


secluded place and stein 195 


» ‘Thus what Kaufilya conceives is sonething 
like the creation 6f 'fifth columns', that played such a crucial role 


in the Second World tar within the eneny's kingdon. 


In winning over semghas the secret agents, according to Kautilya, 
have a crucial role to play. They should find out the defects of 


161 Kau. Ie 14s 


162 ibid. 
.163 Kau. XIII.1 
164 ibid. 


165 Kau XIII. 2 
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different sangha leaders, occasions for mufuel hatred, enmity or 


strife and should sow discord among then 166, The secret agents would | 


ee 
also at the proper time Liberate a prince that has been kept as a 


hostage in the eneny kingd 167 | They are algo to stir up the circle 
against the eneny°8, ; ° 


* 


Diplonatic espionage is carried out both by envoys, who are 


~ = ‘ “ 
prakasa dutes, as well as caras who are gadhea purusase The envoy 


walle visiting a foreign court shell try to ascertain the nature of the 
intrigue prevailing there through his secret agents. He should also 
instigate the disaffected clenents against the foreign king. Moreover, 
he may even kidnap the relatives of the foreign king, take away his 
treasures and sow dissension anong his friends!?, In order to foil 


the intrigues of foreign envoys a king is to enploy comter.envoys, 
spies and visible as well as invisible watchnen?”0, 


In carrying out dilplonatic espionage ubhayvetanas are likely to 
play a crucial role. ‘They receive payment fron both the home state and 
the eneny state end consequently serve both the kings. As the 
ubhayvetana manages to secure the service with the ruler or some high 
officer ‘in a foreign state, he may ba in a position to pass on valuable 
information secretly to his native state or to render useful service to 
it in sone other waye They would inform the hone king regarding the 


ubhayavetanas placed in his kingdon by the eneny Iing??4, It is also 


166 Kau. XI.1. 

167 Kau. VIT.17. 
168 Kane VIT.18. 
169 Kaue Ie 16. 

170 ibid. 

171 KaueI.125 1.16. 
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the duty of the ubhayavetanas to inform the duta regarding the nature 


of the intrigue prevalent emong parties Tavourably disposed to his 


ow master, as well as the conspiraay of hostile factions” *. Thus 


they perfom the functions of both espionage and counter..esplonages 
Their services are also utilised in causing &plit in the combination 


of several kings againgt the vijigisu’”®. In order that the ubhyavetana 


may not double-cross the native king it has been recommended that his 
wife end children should be kept as hoetanea' VeRoRe Dikshitar 
suggests that the ubhayavetenas " was perhaps the pemanent embassadors 
in a foreign court™?5, 34 4s difficult to accept this interpretation 


as ubhayavetanas have been described as gudhepuruses*”*, 


Kautilya also treats various ways of military espionagee Exphasi- 
sing its importance, Kautilya states, "intrigue, spies, winning over 
the eneny's people, siege and assault are five means to capture a 
fort al? In the first place, it consists of procuring accurate infor. 
mation through spies regarding the military resources of the eneny 
states, potential or actual 78, Secondly, it also includes adoption of 
various secret ways to deal crushing blow to the eneny militarily. 

Thus secret agents might dispose of an energetic or fortified enamy 
by weapon, fire, poison end so on end thus do the work of a whole 
amy?» They would encourage the hone amy on the eve of the battle 


by speaking of their ow successful operations and the failure of the 


172 Kau. I. 16. 
173 Kaw VII. 14 
174 Kaue Te 12. 
176 KRaue I. 12. 
177 Kau. XIII. 4 
178 Kau. Ie 16. 
179 aue IX. 6. 
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eneny 9, Conversely, they are also to harass the eneny, create 


division in. their renks, and denoralise then. They might even denora- 
- lise the eneny king by telling him that his ow fort has been burnt 
down or captured, or a menber of his family has revolted against tins 
Spies disguised as vinters or dealers in eee ete. may sell polsoned 
foods to the'men of the wnany ding ?*, In the course of siege opera- 
tions spies in the disguise of artisans, artists, actors, traders etc. 
would mingle with the enemy soldiers. At the opportune moment they 
should open rampart gates and towers? e The spies thus seen to form 
the backbone of a conqueror's military cespaign and the Arthesastra 
planned such a net work of spies that it would be well-nigh difficult 
for the eneny to escape. On the other hand, Kautilya advises a weak 
king, menaced by a strong neighbour, to rely chiefly on spies, and 
wage what he describes as battle of intrigue, ‘mantra yuddha' and 


concealed war, "uta yuddha’ 94, 


IV 


Manu also speaks about the spies who would report to the king of 


185) as also of the foreign states®5, the spies are 


) 187 


his ow state 


regarded as the eyes of the king ( caracaksurmehipatih » who would 


report all matters to him. The king is to take regular report from 


his spies. After performing his twilight devotions in an inner apartmat 


180 Kaw Xe Be 

181 Kan xX. 6. 

182 Kau XIl 4. 
183 Kau. XITI.3 
184 “Ken. XT. 2 
‘185 Manu. VII. 122 
186 Manu. IX. 28. 
187 . Menu. IX 256. 
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being woll-emed the ‘king would hear the doings of those who would 
make secret reports end of his apie Thus it appears that Manu 


also makes distinction between tyo gats of carag, ~ those who make 


secret reports and those who are spies. The advice that the king 
should meet the spies well-emed is ovldently given because of the 
fear that sone socret ggents enployed by an eneny king (esg- gan encaras 
or ubhayavetanes mentioned by KauBtilya) might attenpt to kill hin. 


189 
Five classes of spies have been referred to by Manu “. The five 


classes of spies according to Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Kullukathatte 


and Raghavenanda are képatika, udasthita, grhapativyanijana, 


vaidehikevyanjana and tapasavyinajena. These spies besides informing 
the king regarding internal matters, would also acquaint him about 
the intentions of other kings of the mandala.. They would report which 


of the kings are friendly disposed towards him and want to conclude 


and maintain peace with him and who are thinking of waging war, 


V 


The epics also described in detail about spies. The Mahabharata 


have laid great emphasis on the activities of the Garas, In one 


place it says a kingdom is said to have its roots in spies and secret 


agents 9+, The Mahabharata also informs us that the systen of 


espionage is a permanent and prominent feature of the state and one 


of the eight limbs of the arny*. ‘The spies have been called the 


188 Manu. VII. 22%. 
190 ibid. 7 
191 Mbh. Sant e B44 48. 
192 Mbh. Santi. 41.42 
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t eyes of the king 09 5, It has Aus been suggested ‘that the kings 
should "glean information from spies, qs & gleaner gets ears of corn 9 - 
Realising the importance of the spies Yudhisthira asks Bhisna how 
should a king enploy his spies 5, ‘phigne says that a king should 
never enploy persons not devoted to him as his spies 95, The Great 
Epic says in another place that ony those persons "who have been 
thoroughly exenined (in respect of their ability), who are possessed 
of wisdom, and who are able to endure hunger and thirst” should be 
enployed ss spies’; and they should be appointed so secretly that 
they could not recognise one another 8, This is necessary to avoid 
conspiracy enong the caras thenselves. In another place it says that 
199 


the king should appoint atheists and ascetics as spies He may also 


enploy es spies, men posing as idiots, blind or deaf™°, thus Bhisme 


employed as spies some persons who Lived as blind, dub and deaf in the 
x / 2, 
kingdon of Drupada. Fron them Bhisna came to know that Sikhandi was 


a hermaphrodite 4, 


Fron the references in the Mahabharata it appears that like 
Kautilya the epic also thinks that the spies could be effectively enployed 
for the triple purpose of doing political, diplomatic and military 
esplonagese It has been suggested that a king should eanploy spies in 
every nook and corner, in assenblies, meetings etc. in his ow realm as 


well as in the foreign state™®, who would report the public opinion to 
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their rulen®%, Spies are enployed to keep watch on the conduct \of 
the eighteen tirthas of a foreign state and fifteen of his on 4: 
Commenting on it Wilekenthe gives a fist of oighteen tirthas and slye 
that a king need not employ spies to guard the conduct of his ow 


mantrin, purohite and chenupati.* This is in glaring contrast to 


Kautilya's view of keeping all important personages under strict sur. 
veillence. These may be regarded as instances of political espionage. 


About diplomatic espionages we find that caras are expected to produce 


disunion anong the chief offacers of hostile armies and endeavour to 
.win over persons residing in the enenyts territory by honouring those 
mong the eneny's subjects that are well disposed towards the king who . 


205 


enployed the spies ~“. The secret agents are used to efflict the 


eneny's kingdon by means of robbers and fierce wildtribes, fire. 
raisers, poisoners and forgers 8, After getting correct information 
regarding the eneny fron the spies they eitte even enployed to murder 
‘him, ise, the eneny king 7, Spies are usefully employed to ascertain 


the nature of a hostile comtry and fortified places as wa 8, These 


can be treated as military esplonages. 


The Great Epic gives us sone very graphic accounts of activities 


of the caras. ‘Thus we see that during the time of the Pandavas’ ajnat- 


avasa, being anxious to find then out Duryodhana sent his spies to, 


205 . Mbh. Asremavasika. 9.15. 
4 Mbh. Sabha. 5e 27. 

5 Mba. Santi. 58,11. 

£06 Mbh. Santi, 3. 47.4. 
7 Mb. Asremavasika. 10.10. 
708 Mbh. Vena. 10.4. 
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a 
different. countries’ “. Duhsasena even went to the length of making 


210 


advance payment to these spies”. . Just before end during the Bharata 


war the spies were secretly posted by both the parties on the opposion 
camp to bring news of their adversaries' plans and objectives. Thus 
Yudhisthira placed his spies ( carapurusa) in ‘the Kuru cenp end amy 
Fron then he learnt eeepyuniie regarding Dréna's intention to capture 
hin alive!" uring the Kuruksetra Wear, Jayadratha also cane to 
knoy with the help of spies that Arjuna had pledged to kill him and it 
were the spies who informed Krsna about the Keurava's reaction against 


Arjuna's pledge", 


The Ramayana also teens with reference to espionage. That the 
states in conducting their foreign policies correctly depended to a 
great extent on the spies find evidence from Rena's enquiry of Bharata 


if he was keeping an eye on the eighteen tirthas of other countries 


through caras ( carenaih) 744, It is also mentioned that the king must 


ener 


hot take action on the report submitted by a single spy. If the infor. . 
mation received from three different sources independent of one another 


9 
£75, on ietne 


is found to tally, then only it can ba accepted as correc 
in the epic also mentions the wise adage that "the eneny, whose 
secrets have been know through espionage, can be conquered without 


much effort we218 We repeatedly hear of Ravena sending his spies to 
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Renats camp to discover the nature, nun ber «and disposition of’ the 


eneny troops aly 


e ‘Thus Ravana sent tyo of his agents Suke and Sarena 
to report accurately on “the atéanety: and the movenents of Rema’s forces 
(parijnatun balan sarven). They were, however, discovered and brought 
before Rana. Here we find the significant statement that the spies 


" give up all hopes of “their life" (nirasen jivite tatha) 2B Not 


daunted: by this mishap Ravana sent his spies again and again they were 
discovered and neltreated, but ultimately set free. After returning 
they reported that they had’ been so furiously assaulted that their 

limbs bled profusely and they felt benun bed”, On an earlier occasion 
a date sent by Ravana to Sugriva was suspected to be 2 spy and was 
arrested: He was, however, released by Rana on the ground that he 

was really a ute and not a spy. These incidents clearly show that 
the caras in ancient India did not enjoy any diplomatic fom unity like 
the dutas. Hence the cares ‘ware to be so clever and so cautious as to 
give no opportunity of being detected or identified. Here 1+ may also 
be pointed owt thet the spies do not enjoy any diplometic immunity in 
modern times as well. . Thus according to L- Oppenheim since the spies 
are not official agents of states for the neerre of international rela. 
tions, they have no recognised position whatsoever according to inter. 
national law He further says that " every state punishes then severely 


if they are caught conmitting an act which is a crime by the law of the 


217 Ran. -Yuddha, 25. 4: Do 24. 
218 Ren. Yuddha. 25. 15, 

219 Ren. Yuddha. a | 024, 

220 Rem. Lahka. . 34, 
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lend, or expells then if they cannot be punished need 


VW Pe 


Yajhavalkya makes a clear distinction between dutas end cata. 


He states that the king should first see his caras, and then, surroun. 


‘ded by his counsellorsy he should instruct his dates*”*, thus before 


instructing the line of action to be taken by the diites the king would 


first acquaint himself of the conditions prevailing in the neighbouring 
states from his gudhapurusas. According to Yajnavalkya every evening 


the king should take report fron his secret agents”, Conmenting on 


it and following Manu's example Vijnénesvara says that while taking 
his report the king should renain fully armed. Before sending the 


caras to the samentas or foreign states the king is to retard thea and 
224 


to bestow honour on than Vijnanesvara seys in connent ' Visvasten 


oo om . eo - - : 
_ Caran danemanasatkaraih pujiten' etc, It points to the high rank of 


the caras. 'Pujitel is generally applied to men of higher caste. But 
it is improbable that Yajnavalkya recommends the enployment of men of 
higher caste only as secret agents. Yajnavalkya himself has used the 
‘word 'sadaran' showing thereby his appreciation of the activities of 

atmo ercennemenneoeremty 
the secret agents and their importance in properly conducting the diplo— 
macy of a state, 

WI 


The Kural says that a prince should know that Political Science and 


his Intelligence Corps are the eyes wherewith he can sees In other 


221 International Relations. Vol.I (1966). p. 862. 
According to the rules of modern international law, however, when 
caught, a spy must be given a trial before inflicting any punishment, 
(Article. 3. Hague Regulations of 1907). 

222 Yai Te 5B : 
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words Tiruvalluvar wants to say that diplomacy and the espionage 
systen are two pillars on which depends fhe prosperity of a state. 


According to the Kural he is fit to be employed as an intelligence 


agent who can wear on unsuspicious appearance, who will not know cone 


28 4 


fusion before any man and who can closely guard his secrets n 
“4 


the other hand, he should be able to draw out secrets fron others. 
Moreover, infomation supplied by him should be unembiguous and clear’””. 
But even then a ruler should always verify the information supplied 

by a secret agent fron other sources’. And sf when a report 
supplied by three different spies unknow to.each other agrees then 
only credence can bs given to it .. These secret agents who are engaged 
in the seme work must not know each other’”, In order that identities 


are not leaked out a ruler should not reward thea openly”, 


Like Kautilya and other ancient Indian writers on polity 
Tiryvalluvar also is of the opinion that the spies are required to 
perform the dual functions of keeping watch over the internal matters 
as well as informing the ruler about the state of affairs in the neigh. 
bouring states. The Kural says that before heing selected as a high 
official of the state, aman should be tested by the four tests of 
righteousness, wealth, love and fear of life’+. Thus like Kautilys, 
Tiruvalluvar also suggests that a ruler should seek the assistance of 


his secret agents to test the loyalty and efficiency of his officers. 


226 Kural. Verse. 585. 

227 ibid. Verse. 597. 

228 Rural Verse. 588. 

229 Kural. Verse. 589. 

2% Kural. Verse. 500+ 

231 Kural. Verse. 501. cf. Upadhas mentioned by Kautilya in Book I. 
: Chapter 10. 
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He further states that nothing can be eae with that country whose 


232 


_king keeps a close watch over the officers of the state . ' ruler 


should also always keep-himself thoroughly acquainted with tha 


heppenings in the other kingdons. The Kural eneer te that conghests 


; 


are not possible for that prines who does not ae a close woth over 


his Sieioanalna by megns of aeons and spies 258, These show i 


importance Tiruvalluvar attaches to the service of the aesrad agents. 
VITT - \ 


The ancient ittereture also speaks about the activities and the 


usefulness of the caras yho heave orn een described as the ‘bes of 


the kings. Thus the Mrehchakatikem gage in one peace " saa verge 


ksi tipatayohicaradrataya " 234 tn the very next verse it desert bes 


the king as careksanasya. nrpateh The Kiratarjuniyen stated that 


the servants should not mama betray their masters (i.e. the keitigs) 


\ 
whose eyes are his apies””. The seme book lays stress on the-purity 


- of character of the caras and says that Duryodhana could acquaint 
himself about the activities of other kings through sachcharitath 


fe 23) tose ae 
scaraih ? employed by him. The Raghuvensa also speaks eloquently 


about the usefulness of the sples. It gives enphasis on the point 
that the spying is a necessary conconitant for the successful govern. 


ing of a state. It says that a ruler must always be in full podsession 


252 Kurel. Verses 520. 
233 Kural. Verse. 583. 
234 Mrchchaketiken. IX.8. 


235 ibid. TX. 
236 Kiraterjuniyan. I.4& 


237 ibide Ie De 


2 io 
of infomation as to what his subjects say about him and his doings. 
Spies are required to keep watch not only on hostile persons but even 
on relations and friendg. The spies’ should be selected in such a 
way that they may not know each other and thus unknowingly carry on 
espionage against one enother”*. This enabled the king to get a 
correct picture of the situation end he may analyse the accuracy of 
the information supplied by different spies. The kings are also 
advised to keep a network of spies in his ow mandala so that he does 
not renain unaware of the activities of the neighbouring kings””. 
These reflect the importance shown, to the activities of the spies in 


the ancient Indian literature. 


The spies in ancient India thus have a lots of importent works 
to do and they are placed almost siierbaxs in the hone state as well 
as in the foreign states. P.C. Chekravarti comments "like the 
Mysterious Thread of China, the spies were to overspread the entire 
country 0, The ubiquitousness of the spies and some of the ruthless 
methods employed by then have evoked criticisn fron many. Refuting 
the criticism that the ancient Indian systen of espionage cen for 
their ruthlessness be compared with that of modern totalitarian states, 
AeL. Bashan says, " The ancient Indian spy systen was not quite con 
parable to the secret political police of sone modern states, since 
its function was by no means confined to the suppression of criticlame sees 


and it was looked on not as tw a mere Machiavellian instrument for 


228 Reghuvam sen. XVII. 51. 
TTR 
29 ibid. XVIT. 48. 
24 ‘The Art of War in Ancient India. (1941). p.68. 


sa! 


e 2 


* 


maintaining power, but as an integral part of the state machinery“. 


Moreover, it should be noted that greate care is taken in ancient 


India so that no innocent person may suffer from motivated information 


supplied by a cara. That is: why, as mentioned above, all reports 

have to be corroborated fron three independent sources. It should 

also be’ renenbered that’probably no government at any time has been 
able to function without secret agents of some sort and every ancient 
civilisation had its spies. The thoroughness with which the Arthasastra 


treats the espionage systen, however, appears to be unique in the 


annals of ancient world. 


Appendix . 


The inscriptions of Asoka furnishcus with a specialised kind 


of reporters designated as Prativedakas — VeRoR. Dikshitar thinks 


that they are Ceres engaged in furnishing to the capital, information 


collected about the enany's comtrye*? BM. Barua also considers that 


Prativedakas of Asoka may be gudhapurusas with the duty of watching 


all that goes on, and making reports secretly to the king = “4, But 


probably the Prativedakas were mostly eaployed ‘to report about the 


internal matters only. 


241 The wonder That Ike indie. wees Ds 122 
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